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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Publiſher of this CoLLecT1ON, from the great 

encouragement given to the two firſt volumes, has 
been enabled thus early to produce a {4ird, containing the 
ſame number of pieces, and, he hopes, of equal merit 
with the former. 

There is likewiſe a /ourth volume in the preſs, which 
will be finiſhed in a few months: after the publication 
of which, it is intended to ſtop for ſome time, in expec- 
tation of having liberty to inſert many new Farces, the 
run of which, in a ſeparate form, will ſoon be over. ' 

The Publiſher muſt again intimate, that, in the proſe- 
cution of this Work, it is his wiſh not to interfere with 
any pieces, from the ſale of which, in a detached manner, 
their authors may expect any further profit: emolumente 
of this kind are generally at an end the firſt ſeaſon after 
publication; and as no piece in this Collection is ſold 
ſeparately, the loſs to individuals will be the leſs. | 
- As the Editor is unacquainted with the refidence of 
many Gentlemen who might have no obje@ions to the 
inſertion of their ſmall pieces; if ſuch will be kind enough 
to take the trouble of informing Mr Elliot by letter, they 
will confer on him a particular obligation. 

It is to be hoped from ſuch liberal contributions, this 
CorLecTion of Farces and ENTERTAINMENTS may be 
extended to two or three volumes more iti the courſe of 

a few years. 


EvinnusGn, March 1783, 
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CITIZEN 


IN TWO ACTS. 


* th. * 1 = 


DrAamaTis PERSON. 


M E N. 
Drury- Lans. Covent-Garden., Euisbergk. 1782. 
O Philbat, Mr Baddeley. Mr Shuter. Mr Hollingfworth. 
Young Philpot, Mr King. Mr Woodward. Mr Ward. : 
Sir 1 Wilding, Mr Burton. Mr Dunſtall. Mr Charteris. 


Toung Wilding, Mr Lee. Mr Dyer. Mr Knighe. ' 


Beaufort, Mr Packer. Mr Bake.  MrSimpſon.-- 


Dapper, Mr Vaughan. Mr Coſtollo. Mr T. Banks. 
Lulldrive, Mr Ackman. Mr Perry, Me Tannett. 

"0 WOMEN. 38 
Maria, Miſs Elliot, Mrs Mattocks. Mrs Kniveton. 
Corinna. Mrs Hippeſley. Miſs Cockayne. Mrs Tannett. 
Servants, &c. | | | : pf : 

Younc Witvixs, BBAUrokr, and Will felhwwing. 

Wirvpixs, | 


A, ha, my dear Beaufort! A fiery young fellow 
like you, melted down into a ſighing, . love-ſick 
dangler after a high heel, a well-turn'd ankle, and a 
ſhort petticoat! _ t 
Beau. Pry'thee, Wilding, don't laugh at me—Ma- 
ria's charms | | 
Wild. Maria's charms! And ſo now you would- fain 
grow wanton in her praiſe, and have me liſten to your 
Vor. III. A | raptures 


—_ 
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raptures about my own flex} Ha, ha, poor Beaufort ! 
Ils my fiſter at home, Will:? 

Will. She is, Sir. — 

Hall. How long has my father beim Ps REP 

Will. This hour, Sir. | 

Wild. Very well. Pray, give Mr Beaufort's compli- 
ments to my ſiſter, and he is come to wait upon her. — 
(Exit Will.) You will be glad to fee 8 I ſuppoſe, 
Charles. 

Beau. I live oy in her preſence. 

Mild. Lie but in ber preſence ! How the devil could 
the young baggage raiſe this riot in your heart? Tis 
_ than her brother could ever do. with any of her 

ex 

Beau. Nay, you have no reaſon to complain; you are 

Dome up to town, poſt - haſte, ta marry a wealthy citi- 
| zen's daughter, who only ſaw you lat ſeaſon at Tun-" 
[ bridge, and has been languifhing for you ever fince. 

Wild. Tis more than | do for her; and, to tell you 
the truth, more than I believe ſhe does for me—Thus is 
a match of pradence, man! bargain and fale ! My reve- 
rend dad and the old put of a citizen finiſhed the bufi- 
neſs at Lloyd's coffee-houſe by inch of candle—a mere 
transferring. of property —4 Give your ſon to my 

4 daughter, and I will gie wy daughter to your ſon.” 
Os That's the whole affair; a and ſo I am juſt arrived to con- 

Jummate the nuptials. | 

Wild. Happy ! ſo I am—what ſhould I be other- 

wiſe for? If Miſs Sally —upon my ſoul, I forget her 
name 


4 Beau. Well! that is ſo like you———Miſs Sally Phil- 


7 Ay! very true Mis Sally Philpot ——ſhe 
will bring fortune ſufficient to pay off an old mcumbrance 
upon the family- eſtate, and my father is to ſettle hand- 
ſomely upon me——and ſo I have reaſon to be content - 
ed. have not I? 
Beau. And you are willing to marry her without ba- 
one ſpark of love for her? | 
LE Love d I make myſelf ridiculons enou - 
rn don't I, without being in love into 
1 F F : — 
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bargain? What! am I to pine for a girl that is willing 
to go to. bed to me? Love of all things My dear 
Beaufort, one ſees fo many breathing raptures about 
each other before marriage, and dinning their infipidity 
into «the ears of all their acquaintance: * My dear 
« Ma'am, don't you think him a ſweet man? a charm- 
« 1 creature never was.” Then he, on his ſide 
« My life! my angel! oh! ſhe's a paradiſe of ever- 
« blooming ſweets.” And then in a month's time, 
« He's a perſidious wretch ! I wiſh I had never ſeen his 
« face—— the devil was in me when I had any thing to 
« ſay to him. Oh! dam her for an inanimated 
% piece I wiſh ſhe'd poiſon'd herſelf, with all my 
« heart.” That is ever the way: and ſo you ſee love 
is all nonſenſe ; well enough to furniſh romances for boys 
and girls at circulating libraries ; that is all, take my 
word for it. | 

Beau. Pho! this ia all idle talk; and in the mean 
time I am ruin'd. | | 

Wild. How fo ? | S. 
Beau. Why, you know the old couple have bargain'd 
your ſiſter away. 
Wild. Bargain'd her away! and will you pretend you 
are in love? Can you look tamely on, and fee her 
barter'd away at Garraway's, like logwood, cochineal, 
or indigo? Marry her privately, man, and keep it a 
fecret till my affair is over, 55 | 

Beau. My dear Wilding, will you propoſe it to her ? 

Wild: With all my heart—She is very long a · coming 
——-T'll tell you what, if ſhe has a fancy for you, carry 


her off at once But ps ſhe has a mind to this cub _ - 


of a citizen, Miſs Sally's brother. 

Beau. Oh, no! he's her averſion. | 

Wild. I have neter ſeen any of the family, but my 
wife that is to be—my father-in-law and my brother- 
in-law, I know nothing of them. What ſort of a fel- 
low is the fon? C | 

Beau. Oh! a diamond of the firſt water! a buck, Sir! 
a blood! every night at this end of the town; at twelve 
next day he ſneaks about the Change, in a little bit of 
a frock and a bob-wig, and looks like a ſedate book- 
keeper in the eyes of all who behold him. | 

| + ih Wilt. 
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Wild. Upon my word, a gentleman of fpirit, | 

Beau. Spirit !——he drives a phaeton two ſtory high, 
keeps his girl at this end of the town, and is the gay 
George Philpot all round Covent-Garden. 

Wild. Oh, brave and the father 

Beau. The father, Sir But here comes Maria; 
take his picture from her. . [She fings within.) 

Wild. Hey! ſhe is muſical this morning; ſhe holds 
her uſual liehe, I find. 

Beau. Yes, yes, the = of eighteen, with the idea 
of a lover in her head. 

Wild. Ay, and ſuch a lover as you too! tho? ſtill in 
her teens, ſhe can play upon all your foibles, and treat 
vou as ſhe does her monkey, tickle you, torment you, 
enrage you, ſooth you, exalt you, depreſs you, pity you, 
laug at ou Ecce num 

Enter M aria ſinging: 
y Wild. The ſame giddy g Siſter; come, my 
ear 

Maria. Have done, brother; let me have my own 
way —I will go through my ſong. 

Mild. I have not ſeen you this age; aſk me how I 

do? 

Maria. I won't aſk you bew you do—l won't take 

any notice of you, I don't know you. 

Mila. Do you know this gentleman then? Will you 
ſpeak to him ? 


Maria. No, I won't ſpeak to him; I'll ſing to him; 

tis my humour to ſing. [ Sings. ] 

Beau. Be ſerious but for a Serre Maria; my all 
depends upon it. | 


Maria. Oh! ſweet Sir, Sond are : dying, are you? then 
poſitively I will ſing the ſong ; for it is a deſcri tion of 
- yourfelf—mind it, Mr Beaufort—mind it Brother, 
— do you do? [kiſſes bim. . Say nothing ; don't in- 

- terrupt me ¶ Sings 

Wild. Have you fe [2 en your city- lover yet? 

Maria. No; but I long to ſee him; I_ fancy he 1 is a 
curioſity. 

Beau. e to 80 him, Maria! 

Maria. Yes, long to ſee him—{ Beaufort Kullen with 
his lip, and looks thoughtful. ] 2 brother! [ goes fo 


bim 


bins 
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bim foſtly, beckons him to look at Beaufort] do you ſe 
that? [mimicks him] mind him ; ha, ha. 

Beau. Make me ridiculous if you will, Maria, fo you 
don't make me unhappy by marrying this eitisen. N 

Maria. And would not have me marry, Sir? 
What, I muſt lead a ſingle life to pleaſe you, muſt I? 
Upon my word, you are a pretty 9 to make 
laws for me. [ Sings. ] a 

n 
That a comely young ot det 

Wild. Come, — Pert, eompoſe yourſelf 
little—this will never do. 

Maria. My eroſs, ill-natur'd brother! but it will 45 
Lord! what, do you both call me hither to plague 
me? I won't ſtay among ye—4 Phonexy, Hanne. 
[running away] d Phoneur. 

Wild. Hey, hey, Miſs Notable ! come back ; prays 
Madam, come back [Forces her back. ] 

Maria: Lord of heaven ! what do you want ? 

Wild. Come, come, truee with your Miſs Hoy- 
den, and behave like a ſenſible girl ; we have ſerious bu- 
fineſs with you. 

Maria. Have you? Well, come, I will be ſenfible— 
there, I blow all my folly away Tis gone, tis gone, 
on ns Pl talk ſenfe 5 cotne<——lIs that a ſenſible 
ace ? 

Wild. Po, po, be quiet, and hear what we have to 
fay to you. 

Maria. I will, I am quiet. Tis charming weather; 
it will be for the country, this will. | 
Mild. Po, ridiculons! how can you be fo filly? * 

Maria. Bleſs me! I never — hog thing like you—., 
there is no fuch thing as ſati — am ſure it 
was very fenſe what I. br Rwy talks - hat 
manner— Vell, well, I'll be ſilent then—1I won't f 

at all: Will that fatisfy you ? [Looks ſullen.] 


" Wild. Come, come, no more of this 55 but mind 


what is ſaid to you—You have not ſeen your city - lover, 


you ſay! [Maria ſprug i her ſhoulders, ard a her head.] 


Wild. Why don't you anſwer? 
Brau. My dear Maria, put me out of pai 
[Maria rigs her 1 1 ] 
A 3 Wilde 
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Mild. Poh, nnn but give a rational an. 


ſwer. 


Maria. Why, _ then; no——no, no, no, no, no 
I tell you no, NO, no. 
Wild. Come, come, my little giddy ſiſter, you mult 
ir be ſo flighty ; behave ſedately, and don't be a girl 
ways. 
Marie. Why, don't I tell ou I have not ſeen him 
but I am to ſee him this very | 
Beau. To ſee him this day yg 
Maria. Ha, ba — chere, brother; he is begin- 
ning again— But don't fright yourſelf, and I'll tell you 
all about it——My papa'comes to me this morning—by 
the by, he makes a fright of himſelf with this ge 
Ro ts Crank Fa 
er 
Wild. the dreſſes like es brother mn Wilt- 


Maria. But when he comes to 8 1 wah he would 
do as other gentlemen do here I am almoſt aſham'd 
of him —— But he comes to me this morning 
% Hoic! hoic! our Moll Where is the fly * 
4 Tally hob Did you want me, papa? « Come 
« hither, Moll, I'll gee you a huſband, my girl; one that 
« has mettle enow—he'll take cover, I warrant un —— 
<« Blood to the bone.” - 

Beau. There now, Wilding, did not I tell you this ? 

Wild. Where are you to ſee the young citizen ? 

aria. Why, papa will be at a home in an hour, and 
n he intends to drag me into the city with him, and 
ere the {ſweet creature is to be introduced to me 
The old gentleman his father is delighted with me; but 
I hate him, an old ugly thing. 
 #ild. Give us a deſcription of him; I want to know 
him. 

Maria. Why, he looks like the picture of Avarice, 
ſitting with pleaſure upon a bag I money, and trem- 
bling for fear any body ſhould come and take it away— 
He has got ſquare-toed ſhoes, and little tiny buckles; 
a brown coat, with ſmall —_— braſs buttons, that looks 
as if it was new in my mother's time, and 
i fc lurid nd pct with care; a2 
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his head like a mandarine upon a chimney-piece — 
« Ay, ay, Sir Jaſper, you are right” —and then he grins 
at me “ I profeſs ſhe is a very pretty bale of 
« Ay, ay, and my ſon Bob is a very ſenſible , 
« ay, and I will underwrite their happineſs for one and 
« a half per cent. 

Wild. Thank you, my dear girl; thank you for this 
account of my relations. 

Beau. Deſtruction to my hopes Surely, my dear 
little angel, if you have any regard for me— 
Maria. There, there, there he is frighten'd again. 

[ Sings, Deareſt creature, c.] 

Wild. Pſha! give over theſe airs—liſten to me, and 
I'll inſtruct you how to manage them all. 79 

Maria. Oh! my dear brother, you are very 


good— - 
but don't miſtake yourſelf ; though juſt come from a - 


boarding-ſchool, give me leave to manage for myſelf— 
There is in this cafe a man I _— a man I doo' _ 
It is not you I like,!(to Bea )—no—no—l1 hate 
you——But let let this l head alone; I know what to 
do I ſhall know how 9 
the other. 
Beau. What will you do, Maria? | 
Maria. Ha, ha, I Can't help laughing at you LVs. 
Do not grieve me, 
Oh! relieve me, &c. © 
Wild. Come, come, be ſerious, Miſs Pert, and I'll in- 
ſtruct you what to do—The old cit, you ſay, admires 
you for your underſtanding; and his ſon would not 
you, unleſs he found you a girl of ſenſe and ſpirit. : 
I Even fo—this is the character of your giddy 
er 
Wild. Why then I'll tell you—You ſhall make him 


hate you for a fool, and ſo let the refuſal come from bim - 


8 ——_ But how—how, my dear brother? Tell me 
ow 


Wild. Why you have ſeen a vey with me, whine v 
man pretends to be a downright country oaf, in order to 
rule a wife and have a wife. 

Maria, Very well—what then? what then on — 
I have it—I underſtand you—ſay no more — tis charm- 

ing; 


8 URN ora 
ing; I like it of all things; I'll do it, I will; and I will 
ſo plague him, that he ſhan't know what to make of 
me He ſhall be a very toad-eater to me; the ſour, 
the ſweet, the bitter, he ſhall ſwallow all, and all ſhall 
work upon him alike for my diverſion. Say nothing of 
it—it's all among ourſelves ; but I won't be cruel. I 
hate ill-nature, and then who knows but l may like him? 
Beau. My dear Maria, don't talk of Tiking him. 
Maria. Oh! now you are beginning again. 
| XN — , Voi Amanti, &c. and exit.] 
Bean. Sdeath, ilding, I ſhall never be your bro- 
ther-in-law at this rate. | 
Wild. Pſha, follow me; don't be apprehenſive=1'll 
ive her farther inſtructions, and ſhe will execute them 
wartant you; the old fellow's daughter ſhall be mine, 
and the ſon may go ſhift for himſelf elſewhere. 
Scene, Old P bilpot*s Houſe. 
Eater Old Philpot, Dapper, and Quilldrive. . 
Old Phil. Quilldrive, have thoſe dollars been ſent to 
the bank, as I order'd? | 
Dill. They have, Sir. ö | 
Old Phil. Very well! Mr Dappet, I am not fond of 
writing any thing of late; but at your requelt— _ 
Dap. You know I would not offer you a bad policy. 
Old Phil. I believe ii. Well, ſtep with me to my clo- 
fet, and I will look at your policy——How much do 
you want upon it? | | 
Dap. Three thouſand; you had better take the whole; 
there are very good names upon it. \ 
Old Phil. Well, well, ſtep with me, and I'll talk to 
1 ſtep with thoſe bills for acceptance 
This way, Mr Dapper, this way. TExeunt. 
oO OP". ye gore gent 1 8 
Quill. A miſerly old raſcal! digging, digging mo- 
ney out 6f the very hearts of mankind; conſtantly, con- 
ſtantly ſcraping together, and yet trembling with anxiety 
for fear of coming to want. A canting old hypocrite! 
and yet under his veil of ſanctity he has a liquoriſfi 
tooth left—running to the other end of the town flily 
every evening; and there he has his ſolitary pleaſures in 


- 


and folly! 
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- George Philpot, ing in. 
G. Phil. Hiſt, B. aldi 4 
Quill. Ha, Maſter George! 
G. Phil. Is Square-toes at home? | 
Qui. He is. 
G. Phil. Has he aſk'd for me? 
Quill. He has. 


G. Phil. [Walks in on i-tec. Does he know I did 

not ly at home? 

Baill. No; I ſunk that upon him. 

G. Phil. Well done; I'll give you a choice gelding 
to carry you to Dulwich of a Sunday—Damnation!— 
up all night—ſtripped of nine hundred pounds—pretty 
well for one night !-—-Piqued,- repiqued, flammed, and 
capotted every deal!—Old Dry-beard ſhall pay all—Is 
forty-ſeven good? no—fifty good? no, no, no—to the 
end of the chapter—Croel — me, tis life - 
tho'—this is life — sdeath! I hear him coming ( 8 
and preps )——no, all's ſafe -] muſt not be caught in 
cloaths, Quilldrive— 

Quill. How came you did not leave them at Madam 
Corinna's, as you generally do? | 

G. Phil. I was afraid of being too late for old Square- 
toes, and ſo I whipt into a hackney-coach, and drove 
with the windows up, as if I emacs of a bun ball. 
Pretty cloaths, an't they? | 

Quill. Ah! Sir— 

G. Phil. Reach me one of my mechanic city-frocks— 
no—ſtay—'tis in the next room, an't it? | 

Duill. Yes, Sir. 

G. Phil. I'll run and ſlip it on in a twinkle, [Exit. 

Quilldrive /. 

Quill. Mercy on us! what a life does he lead? Ola 
Cojer within here will ſcrape together for him, and the 
moment young Maſter comes to poſſeſſion, . Ill got, ill 
gone,” 1 warrant me: a hard card I have to play be- 
tween 'em both— drudging for the old man, and pimp- 
ing for the young one—The father is a reſervoir of riches, 
and the ſon is a fountain to play it all away in vanity 


Re-enter George Philpot. 
G. Phil. Now I'm equipped for the city—Damn the 
city 


4 
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eity—l wiſh the Papiſhes would ſet fire to it again—l 


hate to be beating the hoof here among them-—Here 
comes father—no;z—'tis Dapper. —Quilldnve, PIl give 
you the gelding. .. : | 2 
Quill. you, Sir. | [ xit. 
| Enter 3 
Dap. you look like a devil, George. 
N all night, loſt all my 
money, and I am afraid I muſt t fimaſh for it. | 
Dap. Smaſh for it—what have I let you into the ſe- 
cret for? Have not I adviſed you to trade upon your own 


account—and you feel'the ſweets of it. How much do 


owe in the city? 
G. Phil. At leaſt twenty thouſand. 005 
Dag. Poh, that's nothing ! it up to or 
thouſnd, and then thing em 42 = 
have inſured the ſhip for you. 
G. Phil. Have you? 
Dab. The pelicy's full; I have juſt touch'd your fa 


ther for the laſt three thouſand. 


C. Phil; Excellent! are the goods re. landed? 
Dap. Every bale—I have had them up to town, and 


ſold them all to a packer for 


you. 
G. Phil. Bravo! and the ſhip is loaded with ne 


I ſuppoſe? 


Dap. Yes; and i is now * the voyage. 
G. Phil. Very well - and to-morrow, or next day, we 


Sr or ſunk 


between the Needles. 
Dap. Certainly. 
G. Phil. Admirable! and then we ſhall come upon 


the underwriters. 


Dap. Directly. 

E. Phil. My dear Dapper! [ Embraces him. 

' Dap. Yes; I do a dozen every — nn 
think I can live as I do, otherwite? 

G. Phil. Very true; bl you be at the dub e 
langes 

Dap. Without fail. 

G. Phil. That's right; it will be a full meeting: ve 
ſhall bare Nat 3 che * N and Bob Ik 
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I tile the change-broker, and Soberſides the banker e 
re ſhall all be there. We ſhall have deep doings. 

ve Dap. Yes, yes; well, a good * 
now and fill up a policy for a ſhip that has loſt theſe 


three days. 
Eagan rv rr an 
Dap. Ay, P be time enough 
for you to break when you ſee your father near his end; 
then give em a ſmaſh; put at the head of his 


fortune, and begin the wo again—Good morning. 


[ Exit. 
G. Philpot (eur. 

8 Phil. Dapper, adieu now, in my fituation 
would envy any of your great folks at the court -end! & 
lord has nothing to depend upon but his eſtate He 
K ds of other 
people's money no- n0—1 had — be a little bob 
wig citizen in good credit, than a commiſſioner of the 
* !— The King has not ſo good a 

in his gift as a commiſſion of bankruptey.— Don't 

— them alt with their country-ſeats at on, and 
at Kentiſn - town, and at OT at Iſling- 
ton; with their little flyi tipt on the top of 
the houſe, their Apollos, their cr Venury, and their leaden 
Hercules's in the garden; and themſelves ſitting before 
the door, with pipes in their mouths, waiting for a good 
digeſtion— Zoons! here comes old dad; now for a few 
dry maxims of left-handed wiſdom, to prove myſelf a 
ſcoundrel in ſentiment, and paſs in his eyes for a hope- 
ful young man likely to do well in the world. 

Enter Old Philpot. 

Old Phil. Twelve times twelve is 144, 

G. Phil. I'll attack him in his own — 
bim. Nat two and a half per cent. 
you Old Phil. There he is, intent upon buſineſs! What, 

plodding, George? 
after G. Phil. Thinking a little of the main chance, Sir. 

C Phil, That's right; it is a wide wotld; C 
G. Phil. Yes, Sir; but you inſtructed me early in the 
diments of trade. 


— Ay, ay! I iaftilld oo principles into 
1 G. Pbil. 
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G. Phil. So you did Sir—Principal and intereft is all 
I ever heard from him, [fide] I ſhall never forget the 
ſtory you recommended to my earlieſt notice, Sir. 

"Old Phil. What was that, George? It is quite out of 

my head. 

6. Phil. It intimated, Sir, how Mr Thomas Inkle, of 
London, merchant, was caſt away, and was afterwards 
protected by a young lady, who grew in love with him, 
and how he afterwards bargained with th a planter to ſell 

- her for a ſlave. 

Old Phil. Ay, ay, [/aughs] I recolle& it now. 

G. Phil. And when ſhe pleaded being with child by 
him, he was no otherwiſe mov'd than to raiſe his price, 
and make her turn better to account. 

Old Phil. [Burſts into a laugh.] I remember it—ha, 
ha !—there was the very ſpirit of trade! ee 
ha! 

. Phil. That was calculation for you—— 
Old Phil. Ay, ay. 

G. Phil. The Rule of Three——If one gives me ſo 
much, what will two give me? 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. erb- 

G. Phil. That was a hit, Sir 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. 

G. Phil. That was having his wits about him, | 

Old Phil. Ay, ay! It is a leſſon for all young men. It 
was a hit indeed, ha! ha! [Both laugb.] 

S, Phil, What an old negro it is. | Aide. ] 

Old Phil. Thou art a ſon after my own heart, George. 

G. Phil. Trade muſt be minded—A penny ſav'd, is a 
Ot — 
ol 55% Ay, Ay, L Shakes his head, and looks cun- 


nin 
2 Phil. He that hath money in his purſe won't want 
a head on his ſhoulders. 0 
Old Phil, Ay, ay. 7 
G. Phil. Rome was not built in a day Fortunes are 
ons by . nt mee to get, care to keep, and fear Wh: 
to lo 
Old Phil. Ay, ay. 
G. Phil. He that lies in bed, his eſtate feels it. 


1 as Ay, ay, the good boy. 
tat G. Phil, 
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ll WG. Phil. The old curmudgeon [466] thinks nothing 
ze nean that brings in an honeſt pen | 
of 


4% Phi. The good boy! George, I have great hopes 


of thee. / 


G. Phil. Thais te to your ade you have taught 
me to be cautious in this wide world—Love your nei igh- 


ds pour, but don't pull down your hedge.” | 
m, Old Phil. 1 profeſs i it is a wiſe ſaying— never heard 
ell Wi: before? it is a wiſe ſaying; and ſhows how cautious 


we ſhould be of too much confidence in friendihip.”" 
G. Phil. Very true. 

by Old Phil. Friendſhip has nothing td 4o with my 
ce, G. Phil. It only draws a man in to lend money. 
Old Phil. Ay, ay gs 
G. Phil. There wasyour neighbour O ſon, DickWorthy; 
who was always cramming his head with Greek and La- 
tin at ſchool; he wanted to borrow of me the other day; 
but I was too cunning- 

Old Phil. Ay, ener him Graw bills of exchange i in 
Greek and Latin, and ane be will get a ns 
ſterling for them. 

G. Þk il. So I told him—T' went to him to his' garret 
in — Mmories; and there I found him in all his miſery! 
and a fine ſcene it was — There was his wife in a eorner 
pf the room; at a waſhing tub, up to the elbows in ſuds; 
a ſolitary pork-ſtake was dangling by a bit of pack-thread 
before a melancholy fire; himſelf ſeated-at a three-legg'd 
able, writing a pamphlet againſt the German war; a 


rge. hild upon his left knee, his right- leg employed in rock- 
is a Ing a cradle with a brattling in it—And fo there was 


uſineſs enough for them His wife rubbing away, 
mimicks a waſherwoman ]; and he writing on, “ The 
king of Pruſſia ſhall have no more dub es Saxony 
* ſhall be indemnify'd— He ſhan't have a foot in Sile- 
© ſia.” There is a {ſweet little baby! [Lis the child on 
is tuee then he rock' d the cradle, huſh ho! huſh ho! 
hen twiſted the griſken [ /raps hit fingers] huſh ho! 
The Ruſſians an have Pruſſia,“ [writes.] The wife 
waſhes and ſings. ] He—*® There's a dear.“ Round goes 
the griſken again | ſnaps his finger]; and Canada muſt 
be reſtor'd, [qawrites. 2 foyou W a "ue of 
TY he whole family. 1 

Phil. Vor. III. B 0¹¹ 


„ entre 


Old Phil. Ha, ha! What becomes of his Greek and 
Latin now? Fine words butter no 8 had no 
money from you, I ſuppoſe, 

G. Phil. Oh! no; charity begins A home, fon L 

Old Phil. And it was wiſely ſaid I have an excellent 
ſaying when any man wants to borrow of me am 
ready with my joke A fool and his money are ſoon 

ha, ha, ha! 

8. Phil. Ha, ha——An old ſkin-flint. [ Aſide.] 

Old Phil. Ay, 2y— a fool and his money are ſoon 
parted —— ha, ha, ha 

G. Phil. Now if I can wring a handſome ſum out of 
him, it will prove the truth of what he ſays.  [{/ide.] 
And yet trade has its inconyeniences—— Great houſe: 
ſopping payment! 
Old Phil. Hey—what! you look — — 
thing of that ſort has ha to thee, 1 — 

EPA A ni gallons not making quick retry 
vara Spu not quick return: 
and ſo my bills are come back. 

Old Phil. Tay [ Shakes his head. ] 

G. Phil. I have indeed a remittance from Meſſina. 
That voyage yields me thirty per cent. profit—But this 


blow coming upon me—— 
how much money! 


Old Phil. Why this is unlucky 
S. Phil. Three and twenty hundred. 

Old Phil. George, too many in one- baſket; Il 
tell thee, George, I expect Sir Jaſper Wilding here pre- 
{ently to conclude the treaty of marriage I have on foot 
for thee : then huſh this up, ſay nothing of it, and in 
a day or two you pay theſe bills with his daughter's por. 
tion. 

G. Phil. The old rogue [afide.) That will never do, 
I ſhall be blown upon *Change —— Alvarada will pay in 
| oh pore has open'd his affairs—He appears a good 


0% Phil. Does he? 

G. Phil. A great fortune left; will pay in time, bu 

I muſt crack before _ - g | 
Old. Phil. It is unlucky! man you ſay he is 

G. Phil. Nobody better. oo 

Old Phil. Let me — 0 a L lend Gn 
Phi 
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ind  G. Phil. Ah, Sir. 

no Old Phil. How much is your remittance from Meſſina? 
G. Phil. Seven hundred and fifty. 

[. Old Phil. Then you want iftcen hundred and fifty. 

ent G. Phil. Exactly. 

am 

oon 


Old Phil. Don Alvarada is a good, man, you ſay? 
G. Phil. Yes, Sir. 
01d Phil. I will venture to lend the money—You muſt 
allow me commiſſion upon thoſe bills for taking them up 
oon for honour of the drawer. 
G. Phil. Agreed. 
t of Cld Phil. Lawful intereſt while I am out of wy. mo- 


uſci * Phil. 1 ſubſcribe. 

Old Phil. A power of attorney to receive the mats 
No- ¶ from Alvarada when he makes a ex ang | 
— G. Phil. You ſhall have it. 
Old Phil. Your own bond. 
urn; G. Phil. To be ſure. 

Old Phil. Go and get me a check—You hall have a 

draught on the bank. 

this Old Phil. But ſtay es) ſell out for 
this—Stocks are under par—— You muſt pay the diffe- 
rence. 


2 Phil. Was ever ſuch a leech! (Se. ) By all means 


Old Phil. Step and get me a * a 
G. Phil. A fool and hi money are ſoon parted. [4 
[Exit G. ſpot. 
Old Philpot /olus. 
What with commiſſion, lawful intereſt, and his pay - 
ing the difference of the ſtocks, which are higher now 
han when I bought in, this will be no bad morning's 
ork ; and then in the evening, I ſhall be in the rareſt. 
pirits for this new adventure I am recommended ta 
t me ſee—— what is the lady's name, [Takes a letter 
] Corinna! ay, ay, by the deſcription ſhe is a bale 
f goods—l ſhall be i in rare . Re any 
o indulge one's paſſions and yet conceal them, and 
nind —_ buſineſs in the city here as if one had 


B 2 paſſions 


W ‚ rarer I AEN. 


paſſions at all long for the evening, e 
ome—1 am a young man ſtill. | 
nter Quilldrive. - 
- Quill. Sir Jaſper Wilding, Sir, and his daughter 
C Phil. 1 am at home. 
Enter Sir Jaſper and Maria. | 
[Sir Faſper dreſſed as a fox-hunter, and ſinging. ] 
oh Phil. Sir Jaſper, your very humble ſervant. 
= Faſp. Matter Phüpot, I be glad to zee ye, I am 
inde 
_ Old Phil. The like compliment to you, Sir Jaſper. 
Miſs Maria, I kiſs your fair hand. 

Maria. Sir, your moſt obedient. 

Sir Faſp. Ay, ay, I ha* brought un to * 70 
There's my girl—1 ben't aſham'd of my 

Maria. That's more than I can ſay * wok father 
luckily theſe people are as much ſtrangers to decorum as 
my old gentleman, otherwiſe this vifit from a lady to 
meet her lover would have an odd appearance——— I ho 
but late a boarding-ſchool girl, I know enough of the 
world for that. Ad. 

C14 Phil. Truly the is a blooming young lady, Sir 
- Jaſper, and J verily ſhall like to take an intereſt in her. 

Sir Fa 2 I ha brought her to zee ye, and 20 your 
zon may ha' her as ſoon as he will. 

« "Old Phil. Why ſhe looks three and a half por ined bet 
ter than when I ſaw her laſt. 

Maria. Then there is hopes that in a little time | 
how 7 be above par——he' rates me like a Tg” 

[ Ajade 

Old Phil. Ay, ay, I doubt not, Sir Jaſper: Miſs ha 
the appearance of a very ſenſible, diſcreet young lady; 
and to deal freely, without that ſhe would not do for m. 
: ſon—George is a ſhrewd lad, and I have often heard hin 
declare no conſideration ſhould ever er on him ti 
- marry a fool. 

Maria. Ay, you bee told me ſo before, old gentle 
man, and I have my cue from my brother; and if I _w * 
ſoon give maſter George a ſurfeit of me, why then 1. 

0 not a notable girl. [ Aide. ] 
N Enter George Philpot. | 

C. Phil, A good clever old cuff this—after — ow 


hea 
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heart— think I'Il have his daughter, if is only forthe 
pleaſure of hunting with him. 
a aſd. * gee us your hand What uy 
re you ready for my girl? 
* Phil. Say grace as ſoon as you will, Sir, II fall 
too. 
Sir Jaſp. Well zaid—I like you—-l like un, maſter 
Philpot— like un—PII tell you what, let un talk te- 
her now. 

Old Phil. And fo he ſhall—George, the is a bale of 
s; ſpeak her fair now, and then you'll be in cafh. 
G. Phil. 1 think I had rather not ſpeak to her now— 

I hate ſpeaking to thoſe modeſt women—Sir ;— Sir, a 
word in your ear; had not I better break my mind, by 
advertifing for her in a newſpaper? 


er— 01d Phil. Talk ſenſe to her, George; ſhe is a no- 

— Mm men FONT 

y to n 

bo - Sir — maſter Philpot come along 

the 1 Si Joſe. of my gi come — e 

fide. = Sir Jaſper and Old Phil.] 
, Sir Maria. A pretty tort of a lover they have found for 

ber me. [Aldi.] 

your G. Phil. How ſhall I ſpeak my mind ts her? She i 


almoſt a ftranger to me. [ Ade. ] 
Maria. Now I'H make the hideous thing hate me if 
I can. [4 


G. Phi Ay. the is as ſharp as a needle, I warrant hy” 
cket | [ Afrde. 
Aſide Maria. | Afde] When will he degin Ah, you fright! 
{s ha vou rival Mr Beaufort! I'll give him an averſion tome, that's 
lady what I will, and fo let him have the trouble of breaking 
or 1/8 off the match: not a word yet— he is in a fine confuſion. 
d hin [Looks fooli/b.) T think I may as well fit down, Sir. 


G. Phil. Mam —I—I—I—f frighted.]—I'l hand 
you a chair, Ma am —there, — 


[ Bows aukward!y. 
Maria. Sir, I thank | 


1 T ao G. Phil. I'll fit — [in . ., 

Maria. Heigho! 

| G. Phil. Mas am! 
y ov Maria. Sir! ; | 

hea f B 3 G. Phil. 
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. Phil. 1 . N ndern FEES not rend 
ſomething, Ma'am? | . 

Maria. No, Sir; nothing. . 

G. Phil. I beg your pardon, a. am. ä 

Maria. Oh! you are a ſweet creature. [dfide.] 

G. Phil. The ice is broke now; I have begun, and 
10 — 5. on. [Sit n looks 2 i/h, and ftcals a look 
ot 

Maria. An agreeable interview this! [ Ape] 

G. Phil. Pray, Ma'am, do you ever go to concerts? 

Maria. Concerts! what's that, Sir? | 

G. Phil. A mufic-meeting. 

Maria. J have been at a Quakers i but never 
at a muſic - meeting. 

G. Phil. Lord, Ma'am, all the gay world goes to con- 
certs—— She notable ! I'll take courage, ſhe is nobody 
{ Aft. Will you give me leave to preſent you a ticket 

or the Crown and Anchor, Ma'am ? 

Maria. ¶ Looking ſimple and Em Ate: ticket— 

what's a ticket? 

G. Phil. There, Ma'am, at your foreice. 
Maria. ¶ Curſſeys aukevardly.] 1 long to ſee what a 
ticket 18. | 
-  G. Phil. What a curtſey there is far the St James's 
end of the town! I hate ber; ſhe feems.to be L. 

ide 

Maria. Here 8 a a charming ticket he has. 11 me. 
LA, ] And is this a ticket, Sir? 

G. Phit. Yes, Ma'am And is this a ticket? 

| Mimnichs ber _ 

Maria. Reads. ] For ſale by the — the fo 
ing goods thirty cheſts: ſtrau- hats fifty tubs chip - hats 
— pepper, ſago, borax Ha—ha!: ſuch a ticket! 

G. Phil. I—I—II have made nniltake, N ca. 
here is the right one. 

Maria. Y oa need not mind NP I" never 80 0 ſuch 

laces. | 
” G. Phil. No, Ma'am—1 don't know what to make of 
ber — Was ever at the White-Conduit-houſe? 

Maria. There 's a queſtion, LA Is ye a noble- 


man's ſeat? 
6. Rau 
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G. Phil. [Laugbi.] Simpleton No, Miſs—it is not 
a nobleman's ſeat— Lord! *tis at Iſlington. 

Maria. Lord Iſlington! 1 don't know my Lord 
Iſlington. | 4 

G. Phil. The town of Iſlington. 

Maria. I have not the honour of knowing his e | 
ſhip. 


OO — 


G. Phil. Iſlington is a town, Ma” am. 

Maria. Oh! it's a towbn. 

G. Phil. Yes, Ma'am. 

Maria. Lam glad of it. Cons BE 

G. Phil. What is ſhe glad of? All. 
Maria. A pretty huſband my pappa has choſe for 


G. Phil. What ſhall I ſay to her next !—— Have 303 
been at the burletta, Ma'am? N 

Maria. Where? | rn f 

G. Phil. The burletta. | 

Maria. Sir, I would have you to Se that 1 am no 4 
ſuch perſon ] go to ame F am not * you take | 
me for. 

G. Phil. Ma' 8 

Maria. I'm come of good people, Sir; lad have been 

roperly educated as a young girl ought to be. 

G. Phil. What a damn'd fool the * An ]—The 
burletta is an opera, Ma' am. 

Maria. Opera, Sir! I don't . what you mean by 
this uſage — to affront me in this manner! 

G. Phil. Affront! I mean quite the reverſe, Ma'am; 
1 took you for a connoiſſeur. 

Maria. Who, me a connoiſſeur, Sir! T deſire you 

won't call me ſuch names; I am ſure I never ſo much as 

thought of ſuch a thing. Sir, I won't be called a-con- 
noiſſeur I won't I won't I won't, 


| [Burſts out a- crying. 
G. Phil. Maam, I meant no offenoe A connoiſſeur 


me. [ Afede. | | 
\ 


— 
— 


is a virtuoſo. 


Maria. Don't virtuoſo me? I um virtuoſo, Sir; I 
would have you to know it—I am as virtuous a girl as 
any in England, and 1 . never be a virtuoſo. 

[ Cries bitterly. ] 
S. Nil. But, Ma'am, . | miſtake me quite. 
Maria. 
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Maria. [in a r ber tears and fobbing.] 
Sir, I am come — as any in England 
y family was always remarkable for virtue - My 
ee. ood a woman as ever was 
born, and my aunt Bri ing] was a virtuous wo- 


man too 


t 
——And there's wy lifter Sophy makes as good 
and virtuous à wife as any at all—And ſo, Sir, 


call me a virtudſo——1I won't be brought here to be 


treated in this manner, I won't —I won't—l won't, 
1 1 [ Cries bitterly. 

1 Phil. The Fb a natural —80 much the better. 

TI marry her, and lock her up Lide. —Ma'am, upon 
my word you miſunderſtand me. 

Maria. Sir [drying ber tears] 1 won't be called con- 
noiſſeur by you nor any body And I am no * 
I'd have you to know that. 

G. Phil. Ma'am, connoiſſeur ag en, are nod 
for a perſon of taſte. \ 

Maria. Tote! Lies] 

77 * did fay as how I 

aria. mean to as am a per- 
ſon of taſte? 1 # \ 

G. Phil. — 

Maria. Sir, obedient humble ſervant. Oh! 
that's another thing have a taſte to be ſure. 

G. Phil. I know you have, Ma'am—O you're s cur. 
ſed ninny Y» [ Afede. 

Maria. Yes, I know 1 — read tolerably 
and I begin to write a little. 

G. Phil. Upon my word you have made a great 

!—— What could old Squaretoes mean by paſſing 

r upon me for a ſenſible girl? and what a fool 1 was 
to be afraid to ſpeak to her: I' talk to her o 
at once [ Afide. |-—— Come fit down, Miſa Pray 
Ma'am, are you inclined to matrimony | 

Maria. Yes, Sar. | Lin 2 RT Gig 

G. Phil. Are you in love? 

©. Pl Thok nardd ae any am 

G. P e are 8 amorous , 
How u you like med [i 1 [of 


— — 


6. Phil 


4 


7 
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G. Phil. A girl without rp: Ce. Dare 
love me? | 
Maria. Yes, Sir, 
G. Phil. 4 you don't lore any ry elle? 
Maria. Yes, Sir. | 


me? 
Maria. Yes, Sir. ; 
G. Phil. Better, may be? 
Maria. Yes, Sir. 
G. Phil. The devil you do! Cafe.]! And, perhaps, 
if I ſhould marry you; L ould hare bechanth nern 


Maria. Yes, Sir. x 1 5 
G. Phil. The is ; Miſs Maria, y 
, . ron 


'8 


DAIRY you are not for yy A 


ou. 
F Maria. Sir! 
G. Phil. I have done, Mean, that's all add Take 


my leave. 


Maria. But you'll marry me? 


G. Phil. No, Ma'am, no; —no ſuch wie Yeu may 


provide yourſelf a huſband elſewhere; Tam your bundle 
ſervant. 


Maria. "Th marry me, Mr Philpot ; 2+ But. 
muſt 


you 
my pappa ppa faid.you muſt—and 1 will: have you. 
ce 


G. Phil. re*sanother proof of her nonſenſe, ait. 


Make yourſelf eaſy, for I ſhall have acting to do with Þ 


you. | 
Maria. Not marry me, Mr Philpot? Chur out in 


tears ] But I fay you ſhall, and I will have a huſband, 
or I'll know the reaſon why— You ſhall—you ſhall. 
4 G. Phil. A Pretty ſort of wife they iutend for' me 
ere | 
Maria. I — you an't aſham'd of obs to af- 
front a young girl in this manner. I'll go and telb my 
pappa—l will—I will—I will. [ Crying bitterly. 
G. Phil. And ſo you may—T have no more to ſay to 
you and ſo your ſervant, Miſs your ſervant. 
Maria. Ay! and by e my brather Bob 77 ght 
you. 
'E. "eg What care I for your brother Bob? \[ Going: 


Maria. 


G. Phil. Frank and free, [fide]. But not ſo well as 


f 

* 

C . 
"1v 
: 
4 
I 
'® 
'B 


* 
P 
3 
4 - 


4 en — 


Truly a-blooming young girl! ! Madam, I have a letter 


am punctual to my hour. 


5 


| chem I always put 
Lon are exceedingly welcome, Madam. Your fair 
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— Metis How can you be fo cruel, Mr Philpot ? how 

n you oh - Cries, and firuggles with him. Exit G. Phil. 
Hal ha! I have carried my brother's ſcheme into exe- 
cution charmingly; ha! ha! He will break off the match 
now of his own accord—— Ha! ha! This i is n 
this is fine; this is like a girl of ſpirit. 


A Ta. 


Eater Corinna, Tom following her. 


Cor. N elderly gentleman, did you ſay? ? 

Tom. Yes; that ſays IR a letter for 

you, Ma'am. | 
Tom. Defire 3 to walk up ſtairs. [Exit 
Tom. ] Theſe old fellows will be coming alter u den 
but they pay well, and ſo—— Servant, Sir. a 

Enter Old Philpot. | 
Old Phil. Fair lady, your very humble Gevanta— 


here for you from Bob Wr 


Cor. Ves, Sir, I know Bob Poacher — He is a very 
2 riend of mine. ¶ Reads to herſelf ] he ſpeaks fo hand- 
autre ory, ay and ſays — — 


„Sir. 
Old Phil. Really you ed Ne ſee I 
Cor. That i 2 Fire 
or. is a mighty pretty Sir. 

Old Phil. Yes, Madam, it is a repeater z it has been 
in our family for a long time—This is a mighty pretty 
lodging I have twenty here in a purſe, here 
they are, [turns them out upon the table], as pen gol- 


den rogues as ever fair fingers'play'd with. _ 
Cor. I amr always agreeable to any thing from a ges- 


Old Phil. There ſome light guineas 
3 light — in gone 


hand looks ſo tempting, — muſt kiſs it——Oh! I could 
eat it 9 your lips look fo a =” 
actually 


f 
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:Qually invite the touch; [4;/er.] R 
JEE 
| have really a mighty pretty foot you li 
© BI —I could fmother you with kifſes—Oh you little deli- 
a cate, charming—[ Kiſſes her.] 
George Philpot, within. 
G. Phil. Gee-houp !—— Awhi !—Awhi! Gallows! 
Awhi! 
Old Phil. Hey———What is all that Somebody 


coming ! 


Cor. Somp e I fancy, coming in whether | 


* my ſervants will or no. | 
for 01d Phi. What ſhall I do?—I would not be ſeen for 
the world Can't you hide me in that room? 


Cor. Dear heart! no, Sir——Theſe wild ogy 
— loss take ſuch liberties— He may take it into his 
* to go in there, and then you will be detected Get un- 


der the table He ſhan't remain long, whoever he ig— 


Here — here, Sir, get under here. 
ter O Phil. Ay, ay; that will do Don't let him ſtay 
ou long ie me another buſs—Wounds! I could ͤ—g—-— 
or. Huſh!——Make haſte. no 
ry Cld Phil. Ay, ay; I will, fair Iady—[ Creeps under the 
id- BY table, and preps out.] Don't let him ſtay long. | 
en- Cor. Huſh! Silence! you will ruin all elſe. 
eryy Enter G. Philpot, dreſi' d out. i 
S. Phil. Sharper, do your work—Awhi! Awhi! 80, 
e'I WW my girl——how doſt do? | 
cb. Car. Very well, thank you—lI did not expect to ſee 
you ſo ſoon I thought you was to be at the club 
The ſervants told me you came back from the city at 
two o'clock to dreſs; and ſo I concluded you would have 
ſaid all night as uſual. | = 
S. Phil, No; the run was againſt me again, and I did 
nat i'r to purſue ill-fortune. But I am ſtrong in caſh, 


Cor. Are you? | ; 


G. Phil. Ves, yes——Suſkins in plenty. h 


eur haunts, are they! n | 
G. Phil. Yes, yes; I am ſtrong in caſh I have taken 
2 old curmudgeon fince I ſaw you. 


| Cor. 


Old Phil. | peeping.] Ah the ungracious! Theſe are 


— SO ĩç§—rꝛ— —— ̃ — 2 2 
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Gor.” As how, Þ 5. | 
E Phil. 1 | 409 15 as how let * tabs 


19981 


e ir why mi you.” 


Ol 2 Phil. | pee [We ts owt 
181555 d a . of wiſdom to him, 
* il. 8 WE”, 


C. Phil. Tipt him a few. raſcally ſentiments of a ſcoun- 
* vlrelly kind of 5 4 
| 0% Phil. Ay! 

6. ey = old eurmud on chuckled at it. 

_ Old Phil. Ay, ay; curmudgeon! ay, a 

G. Phil. He is a fad 6 dad fellow. ker * 7: 

. Old Phil. Ay! Go on. | 

G. Phil. And ſo I appear'd to him as deſerving of the 

ws as he is himfel 

Old Phil. Well ſaid, boy, well faid—Go on. 

6. Phil. And then he took a liking to me—Ay, ay, 
2 he, ay, friendſhip. has nothing to do with trade 
| thou art a ſon. after my own heart; and then 

as I ip: out little maxims of penury, he grinn d like a 
Jew broker when he has cheated his principal of an 
eighth per cent. and cried, Ay, ay, that is the very 
ſpirit of trade A fool and his money are ſoon parted 
— [ mimicking him. ] And ſo, on he went, like Harlequin 
in a French comedy, tickling himſelf into a good hu- 
mour, till at laſt I tickled him out of fifteen boudred and 
odd pounds. 

014 Phil. T have a mind to riſe and break his] — 
But then 1 diſcover myſelf— Lie ſtill, Iſaac, lie ſtill. 
S. Phil. Oh! I underſtand trap—l talked of a great 
houſe ſtopping payment The thing was true enough; 
but I had no ing wt with them. | 

Old Phil. Ay, ay A: +40 

G. Phil. And 125 for fear of breaking off 5170 with 
an idiot he wants me to marry, he lept me the money; 
and cheated me tho. 

_ Old Phil. Ay, you ſave found it out—hare ye? 

G. Phil. No old uſurer in England, grown hard- heart 
ed in his trade, could have dealt worſe with me—1 muſt 
have commiſſion upon theſe bills for taking them up for 
** of the drawer ——Your bond Lawful intereſt, 

I while 
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while I am out of the money; and the difference for ſell- 
ing out of the ſtocks—an old miſerly good - m 
kin-flint. 

Old Phil. My blood boils to be at him—Go on, can 
you tell us a little more 

G. Phil. Poh! he is an old ö ſo 
I will talk no more about him Come 3 

iſe. 

Old Phil. The young dog, how he ballen lis Pete 
her! 

G. Phil. You ſhall go with me to Epſom next Sun. 


da 

Gor. Shall I? That's charming. -- vay 407 A 

G. Phil. You ſhall, in my e drive. | 

Cor. But 1 don't like to ſee you drive. 

G. Phil. But I like itz I am as good. « coachinawas 
any in England—There was my lord What d'ye call 
: him—he kept a ſtage-coach for his own — but, 

— Lord! he was nothing to ine. F425 A 

n Cor. No! if oy6a-—a677%tt) 
a G.-Phit, Oh! uo know my road-work, my girl— 
n When I have my coachman's hat on—is yp hat come 
7 home? Tre 

d Cor. It hangs up yonder; but I don't ike it. 
in 

11 - 

1d 


G. Phil. Let me ſee Ay! the very ching 
Mind me when I go to work throw ny eyes about 
a few—— handle the braces take the of leader by 
| the n you — how have you curbed this ert 
— up? Let him out a link; do, you blood of a—Whoo 
" WH Eb !—Jewel—Button !—Whoo Eh! Come here, you 
at Sir, how have you coupled Gallows ? You know he'll 
h; take the bar of Sharper —— Take him in two holes, do 
here's four pretty little knots as any in * 

Whoo Eh! | 

th Cor. But can't you let your coachman drive? 

ey G. Phil. No, no See me mount the box, handle 
the reins, my wriſt turned down, ſquare my elbows, ſtamp = 
with my foot ——Gece-up !—— Off we go——Button, 
rt- do you want to have us over! Do your work, do 


uſt WAwhi! awhi !-——There we bowl away; ſee how 

for ¶chey are—Gallows !— Softly up hill, [wwhiftles.] There's 
eft, Na public-bouſe—— Give 'em a mouthful of water, do 
hile Vor. III. C And 


P 


- lie! I am no Taylor. 
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And fetch me a dram—Drink it off Gee · up! Awhi ! 
ah! There we go fcrambling all together Reach 
Epſom in an hour and forty-three minutes, all Lombard - 
ſtreet to an egg · ſhell, we 222 youk work my 
cu! amn me. 

A Phil. ra e What « proflignn debauched 


young dog it is 090. 
Enter Voung Wilding. 

* LY. Ha! my little . your ſervant 

G. Phil. Your ſervant, Sir. t 
. Wild. Sir, your Servant. 

G. Phil. Any commands ws Ws Sir. 8 

Wild. For you, Sir? 17 

G. Phil Yes; for me, Sir? 1150 2 

Wild. No, Sir, I have no commands for you, Sir. 
6. Phil. What's your buſineſs? - | 

Wild: Buſineſs! Ft * ieee 


Wild. Why, very good buſineſs'E think ——My lies 
'Corinna—my life—my little —— 

-G: Phil. Ie chen your bulineſs Pray, en.. 
fee | 

Wild. Not ſo free! 

G. Phil. No, Sir! chat lady belong tome. 
Mau. — A. ID 

6. Phil. Ves, to me. en 1 . Tg 

ill. To you! Who are dd 
PH As good a man as eu. 

Miu. Upon my word! Who is this fellow, co- 
Sri? fome journeyman-taylor, I fuppoſe, who chooſes 
to try on the gentleman” 8 cloaths-before-he A 
kome. 


G. Phil. Taylor!—What-&v you mean by tha. You 


Wild. You all give me bean for thai! | 

Wal, For giving me the lie. 

S. Phil. I did not. 

ld. Vou did, Sir. p 

1G: Phil. You lie; I'll W 
if you have a mind for a frolio Let me put by 
3 Sy "I0nE 60 [in Wr 
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Wild. Why, you ſcoundrel, do you ink. — 
box? Draw, Sir, this moment. | 

G. Phil. Not i come oon... 

Mid. Draw, er you to gireed. | A, WH 

. Phil. I'll give you ſatisfaction this way [ Pur 
bim. 

5 Draw, Sir, draw! You won't draw? There, 
take that, Sirrah—and that—and that, you ſcoundrel. 

Old Phil. Ay, ay; well done; lay it -E, . 

Wild. And there, you raſcal; and there. 

Old Phil. Thank you, thank you Could not you find 
in your heart to lay on another for e? 

Cor. Pray, don't be in ſuch à paſſion, Sir. 

Will. My dear Corinna, don't de Ciglarurdz * 
not murder him. | 

a Phil. I am ſafe here—lie Rill, Ifanc, li a1 
Am — 
Wild. The fellow has put me out of breath. [Sits 
down. ] [ Old Philpot's watch firiker ten under the table.] 
Whoſe watch is that? { fares round.) Hey! what is all 
this? [Looks under the table.] Your bumble ſervant, Sir? 
Turn out, pray turn out—You won't—Then I'll un - 
ſhell you. [T gher away the table. Your very humble 
ſervant, * 


G. Phil. Zounda! my father there all this time. 


; . 

Wal, I you. will give me the lie 

Old Phil. 2 the ground.] No, Sir, not I truly; 
nn — 
has a mind. | | 

G. Phil. No, Sir, not I; I paſs. 

O Phil. , you are there I ſee. + 

G. Phil. Yes, irg aud you are there I ſee. 

Wild. Come riſe—Who is this old fellow? - + © 

Cor. Upon my word, I don't know———As I lve and: 
breathe, I don't-he came after my maid, I ſuppoſe; IL 
go and aſk_her—Let me run out of the way way, and hide 
myſelf from this ſcene of confuſion. * [Exit Corinna. 
E. Phil. What an imp of hell ſhe i!? [e. 

THC. Come, get up, Sir; you are too old to be beat. 

C2 off 1 NN 


Old. Phil. | Riſing.] In troth fo I am But there you 
may exerciſe yourſelf again if you pleaſe. 
S6. Phil. No more for me, Sir I thank you. | 
Old Phil. I have made but a bad voyage of it— The 
ſhip is funk, and ſtock and block loſt, [ Alide. 
Wild. Ha, ha! upon my ſoul, I can't help laughing 
at his old ſquare toes—As for you, Sir, you have had 
what you deferv'd — Ha, ha! you are a kind cull, I ſup- 
| 3 ha! And you, reverend dad, you muſt come 
ere tottering after a punk, ha, ha! ON 
u Phil. Oh! George! George! 
G. Phil. Oh! father! father! u . e 
Wild. Ha, ha! what, father and ſon! And fo you 
| have ſound one another out, ha, ha! Well, you may 
have buſineſs; and ſo, gentlemen, 1'll leave you to your- 
ſelves. ö [ Exit, 
6. Phil. This is too much to bear What an infa- 
mous jade ſhe is! All her contrivance !-—Don't be a 
with me, Sir— I'll go my ways this moment, tie myſelf 
up in the matrimonial nooſe—and never have any thing 
to do with theſe courſes again. [ Going. 
Ou Phil. And hark you, George; tie me up in a real 
nooſe, and turn me off as ſoon as you will. [E xeunf. 


Enter Beaufort dreſſed as a lawyer, and Sir Jaſper Wild- 
ing with a bottle and glaſs in bis ha 


Beau. No more, Sir Jaſper; I can't drink any more. 
Sir Faſp. Why you be but a weezen-fac'd drinker, 
maſter Quagmire—come, man, finiſh this bottle. | 
Beau, I beg to be excuſed ——you had better let me 
read over the deeds to you. 1 
Sir Jaſp. Zounds! tis all about out-houſes, and meſ- 
ſuages, and barns, and ſtables, and orchards, and mea- 
dows, and lands and tenements, and woods and under- 
woods, and commons, and backſides. I am o' the com- 
miſſion for Wilts, and I know the ley; and ſo truce with 
your jargon, Mr Quagmire. 
| Beau, But, — don't conſider, marriage is an 
affair of importance it is contracted between perſons, 
firſt, conſenting; ſecondly, free from canonical impedi- 
ments; thirdly, free from civil impediments, and can 
only be diſſolved for canonical cauſes or levitical cauſes 


—— See 
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See Leviticus xvii. and xxvili. Harry VIII. chap- 


ter vii. 
Sir aſp. You {ball drink Vother bumper, an you talk 


of ley. 
„Ie Wed | 
Ser. Old Mr Philpot, Sir, and his ſon. 
Sir Jaſp. Wounds! that's right, chey u take me out 
of the s of this lawyer here. S > 
Beaufort „eur 27 


Bran. Well done, Beaufort! thus far you have 
your part, as if you had been of the YES 
of Furnival' —_ Phitpots Ib 

Sir er you are come; 
this Ta, a has ſo plagued me with his ley, but now 
we'll have no more about it, but fign the papers at once. 

C Phil. Sir Jaſper, Twenty thouſand pounds, you. 
know, is @ great deal of money ſhould not give you 
ſo much, if it was not for the fake of your daughter's 
marrying my ſon; ſo that if you will allow me diſeount 
for prompt payment, I will pay the money down. 

. Phit. Sir, I muſt beg to fee the young lady once> 
more before I embark; for to. be. plain, Sir, ſhe appears 
to — a mere natural. 
| Faſp. I'll tell you what, youngſter, Ly ary 

3 e wench—and here, here's zon Bob. 

43 Luer Young Wilding. ' - 
N. Bob, gee us your hand 1 ha gin; 
——and 20 now——here, here, here's your | 
n law. 
Old Phil. Of all the birds in the air, is that he? . | 
G. Phil. He has behav'd like a relation to me dy. 
LA. 


Sir Faſþ. Go to un, 3 s your i 
Wild. This is the ſtran Nr accident Sir Sir 
—Si 


——[ fifling a laugh.) I Sir upon r Jean t 
ſtand this. [Bunt out a laughing. ] 
" Old Phil. I deſerve it! 1 deſerve to be at. 
[ Afede. - 


G. Phil. He has ſhown his regard to his fiſter's family 
alrea | [Hides 

Sir Faſp: What's the matter, Bob? I tell you this is 
your vat her. in la- Pulls Old Philpot to bin. = 


C. 3: 
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ter Philpot, that's Bob—Speak to un, Bob—ſpeak.to 


un— 
Wild. Sir—T—I am [ fliftes a — 11 lays Sir 
I am, Sir — extremely proud—of— of. 
G. Phil. Of having beat me, I Er e. r Aide. 
Wild. Of the —— Sir—of: [ Laughs. 
G. Phil. Ay; that's what he means. A. 
Wild. And, Sir—I—I— this opportunity cannot 
look him in the face —={ burfts out into a laugh] ha, ha! 
I cannot ſtay in the room — [ Going. 
Sir Faſp. Why, the yolks are all 3 I believe! you 
ſhall ſtay, Bob; you ſhall ſtay. - Heldt bin. 
Wild. Six, n — 
g 22 bis father. 
2 Phit. George, Gan what a woful figure do we 
! 
G. Phil. Bad enough, of all conſcience, Sir. 
Sir Sir 1 7/þ. An odd adventure, Bob. LLaugb, 8 
| Old Phil. Ay! there now he is hearing the whole af 
fair, and is laughing at me. 
Si 2. Ha, ha! Poh, never mind it—a did not 


Ou 1 Phil: It's all diſcover'd. : 


Sir Faſp. Haz ha! I told ye zon Bob could find 
a hare ſquat upon her form with any he in Chriſtendom 
ha, ha! never mind it, man; Bob meant no harm 
Here, here, Bob—here's your vather, and there's your 
brother 1 ſhould like to ha? zeen. un. under the table. 

Wild. Gentlemen, your moſt obedient. 


{ Stifling a laugh, 


Old Phil. Sir, your ſervant———He has lick d George 
well — and I forgive him. 


Sir Jag Well, young gentleman, which way is your 


mind now? 
S. Phil. Why, Sir, to be plain, I find your. daughter 
an idiot. 8 N by | 
Sir er en — zee again 
Here, — ſirrah, Kae Moll hither. 
Ser. Ves, Sir. , 
Sir Zaſp. Very well then, we'll go into t'other room, 
_ crack a bottle, and ſettle matters there; and leave un 
together Hoic! * Moll— Tally 2 | 
er 


* 
9 
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4 Euter Maria. 

Ilie Did you call me, — 

Sir 5 1 did, 3 „the gentleman — 

to ſpeak with you 4. way like a clever wench as yo 

are — Come along, my boys. Maſter Quagwire, 

come and finiſh the buſineſs. ¶ Exit finging. with Old 

Philpot and Beaufort. Manent George and Maria. } 

G. Phil. J know ſhe is a fool, and fo I will ſpeak to 

her without ceremony —— Well, Miſs, you told ae you 

could read and write? | 

Maria. Read, Sir? Heavens i—{ Lookin at vom. ] 

© Ha, ha, ha! 

. Phil What does ſhe laugh at at? ' Hig? 

Maria. Ha, ha, ha, ha! | a 

CG. Phil. What diverts you ſo, pray? a 

Maria. Ha, ha, ha! n 
© have made of yourſelf? Ha, ha! 

* G. Phil. Figure, Madam! N 

Maria. I ſhall die, I ſhall die! Ha, ha, hat: 

.* G. Phil. Do you make a laughing-ſtock of me? . 

Maria. No, Sir; by no means Ha, ha, ha! 

6. Phil. Let me tell you, Miſe, 1 don't underſtand 

© being treated thus. 

Meria. Sir, I can't poſſibly help it—I-I—Hz, 

Sha! 

« G. Phil. 1 3 

© if you go on thus. | 
* Maria. Sir, I beg you pardon a thouſand times— 

0 — am but a giddy gir 4 can't help -I. 

« 

« G. Phil. Ma'am, this is downright inſult. 

Maria. Sir, you look ſomehow or other —1I dont 

know how, ſo comically—— Ha, ha, ha! 

* 4 Phil. Did you never ſee a gentleman a be 

(Y 

Maria. Never like you—I 81 

„Ha, ha, ha beg Ys yOu 

* G. Phil. Now here is an idiot in ſpirits—l tell you, 

© this is your ignorance I am dreſs'd in high taſte. 

Maria. Yes; ſo you are — Ha, ha, ha! 

< G. Phil, Will you have done laughing? IY 

. 
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* Maria. Ves, Sir, I will vill there 

© there there I have done. 
G. Phil. Do ſo then, and behave yourſelf a Little 
c ſedately. 
Maria. I will; n look at him, and: 
© then I ſhan't laugh —— [ Aſide. 
. Phil. Let me tell you, Miſs, that nobody under- | 
4 « ſtands dreſs better than I do. 

Maris. Ha, ha, ha!  — © | 0 

© G. Phil. She's mad, ſure. | 

Maris. No, Sir, Lene mad—T ee dame) 87 
© T have done—I aſſure you, Sir, that nobody is more 
© averſe from ill manners, and would take greater pains 

not to affront a gentleman Ha, ha, ha! 
. Phil. Again? Zounds? what do you mean? 
you II put me in a paſſion, I can tell you, preſently. 

Maria. I can't help it—indeed I can't—Beat me 

- * will, but let me n N can't en ern 
6 i. 3. 
6 6: Pl. I never met with ſack vage in my life. 
hy Maria. I ſhall 3 Sir, let me hogh—le will 
_ Fail: down de e fits aughing. 

. Phil. If this is 1 ailocy I won't —— moment 
C 57 in the room A 80 __ moment and tell your. 
«father. 

Maria. Sir, Sir, Mr Philpot, dev beſo haſty, Sir 
I have done, Sir; it's over now—T have had my 
laugh out. am a giddy girl—but PH be grave. 
I'll compoſe myſelf, and act a different ſcene with him 
from what I did in the morning. I have all the mate-- 
© rials of an impertinent wit, and I will now twirl him 
2 the room, like Nane his 

and thumb. [Alde.] 
© G. Phil. Mils, I chink you told me you can read and. 
< write? 4 2 

Maria. cad, * eading is che dd t of my»life 
do you love reading, 875 13 

G. Phil. Prodigiouſſy— the is grown! ——TI 
have read very little, and — oly'd for the the fatur to 
mw leſs. {Afde.] What have you. read, Miſs? - 

Maria. Every thing. 

G. Phil. 
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6. Phil. Vou have? f 
Maria. Yes, Sir, I have. / 
G. Phil. Oh! brave—and do you — nd you 
read, Miſ ? 
Maria. Not ſo well 121 could iy have hor 
memories. 
G. Phil. Oh! you are a wit too? 
Maria. 1 am—and do you know that I feel myſelf 
provok'd to a ſimile now? 
G. Phil. Provok'd to a fimile!——Let us hear it. 
Maria. What do ou think we are boch Hr ü 
G. Phil. Well 8 
_— Like Cymon and Iphigenia in Dryden” s 
ble. 
G. Phil. Jenny in Dryden's fable! ws 7 
Maria. The fanning breeze upon her boſom blows } 
To meet the ſanning breeze, her boſom . 
That's me — now you. 
He trudg d alen "ontoming what be ſought, TT 
And whiſtled a went [mimicks] for want of thought. 
G. &74 This is not the ſame girl. 0 


Maria. Mark again, mark a 
The ſcol of nature flood with Pupid gen 0 
And gaping mouth that teſlified ſurpriſe. ' 
[He leaks fooliſh, ſhe laughs at him.) 
8. Phil T muſt take care how I ſpeak to her; ſhe is 
not the fool I took her for. A. 


Maria. You ſeem ſu rpriz'd, Sir——but this-is my 
way—T read, Sir, and this I apply—I have read | 
thing; Suckling, Waller, Milton, ri Landſdown, 
ey + Prior, Swift, Addiſon, Pope, Young, Thomſon. 

G. Phil. Hey} the devil—what a dad; is here! 
[ He walks acroſs the flage 
Maria. ¶ Following lim eagerly.) Shakeſpear, Fletc 


Otway, Southern, Rowe, Congreve, Wicherly, Far. BY 


quhar, Cibber, Vanbrugh, Steel, in ſhort every. body; 
and I find them all wit, fire, vivacity, ſpirit, genius 
taſte, imagination, raillery, humour, character, and fen- 
timent——— Well done, Miſs Notable! you have play'd 
your part like a young actreſs in high favour with the 
town. E4fide.] 

G. Phil Her tongue goes like a vater - mill. 

Maria. | 
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Maria. What do you ſay to me now, Sir? 
G. Phil. oy — 1 don't know what the devil to ſay. 
ESI ©/ 3 

8 What's the nights, Sir? Why, you look as if 
the Rocks were fallen or like London-bridge at low 
water —or like a waterman when the Thames is frozen— 
or like a politician without news—or like a prude with- 
out ſcandal—or like a great lawyer without a brief—or 
like ſome lawyers with one—or-—— 

G.*Phil. Or like a poor devil of a huſband henpeck'd | 
by a wit, and' ee e ener a capricious 
piece here is! [ Afde. ] 
: Maria. Oh, Fy! you have ſpail'd -= bad not half 

one. 

G. Phil. There is enaugh, of all confcience—You may 
content yourſelf, 
|; Maria. But I can't be fo ca camtented——1 like 
a ſimile half a mile lon | $a 2.01 | 

G. Phil. I ſee you © 
Maria. 'Oh! And I make verſes ee Ye an 


4101950) phat) eee eee 


w—_—_ What does we mean?—No, Miſzg—T bare 
— Vas edn | Tir 33 
Maria. You can't give me Swe, or 
ſhame, Mr — love an extempore of all things; 
and I love the poets be pres dearly; their ſenſe pre RY 
vention rich as P 

. Phi. A. pee rich as Patolus ! I have heard of 
en. | 

Maria. Very like. 

G. Phil. Bats ind of a potter elk; and 

Maria As who? + 

. Phil. PaQtolus—He was a great 3 
lir'd in the ward of Farringdon-without. 

Nee ere cups merchant ! Pactolus is a ri- 


: . Phil. A reef? T 
Muria. Ves don't you underſtand geography? 
. Phil. The gul's crazy! 
Maria. Oh! Sir—if-you don't underſtand 8 


you are unten underſtand geography, and L under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand orthography; you know I told ybm I can write 
and I can e Rr 11 90 


ile [ Sir and dances. 

6. Phil. You ſhan't lead me a dance, miſe — 

Maria. Ohl very well, Sir me 
remember you'll hear immediately my being married | 
to another, and then er 

G. Phil. Nor I, I promiſe ou. 

Maria. Oh} very well-rery 
mark r me a” it—you ſhall fee Ha, hat 

mes * eee ee, 
eo 

G. P;. Marry you! — as ſoon; carry my wife 
to live im Bow-ſtreet, and Cores the door ka I 
66 Ne houſe. “.. 
Enter Old Philpot e e — 

Sir Faſp. [ Singing. ] “ So rarely, ſo bravely we'll kunt 
ce him over the downs, aud we H hoop and we l bolls.” 
Gee us your hand, young 3 Ae 
ye to un now? Ben't ſhe a clever bg 

G. Phil. A very extraordinary girl indued. 
| Sir Faſp. Did not I tell un zo—then you . no- 

thing to do but to confummate as ſoon as you will. 

G. Phil. No; you — Sir,——Ithank you x 

—— Pl have 2 to do with her. 

; Old Phil. What's the matter now, a1. 92 i wt 

"Hey Pohl! ſhe's a wit. | 

D Ay, L tald un 0 (ö Ude bt 
= hil. And that s worſe than Vother—I am off 
S. 1 

Sir aſp. ( r Reart] 12 am m afraid you are no cond 

wit. 


Bens, Mejia." 1 N N 
Mavia, Well, r bee 
0/4 Phil. Fhe numſſcull wont do as his father bids him: 
arid fo, Sir Jaſper, oat t harrandtags 8 


fal to the young lady myſelf. 
Maria. How! What does he ſay? 


Old Phil. Lam in the prime of my days, and T can be 
a briſk lover ſtill— Fair lady, a glance of your eye is like 
"ny OY fun in the ſpring It melts away 7 


. 
* 
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froſt of . new warmth and vigour 
nature. ob now f — cou —— 
. Dear heart! 1 ould ike tohave a ſcene wi 
Sir Faſp. Hey! what's 5 in the wind bb 
won't take My ſhall have fair play No old 
fellow ſhall res bed What y you, my girl 
will you rock his cradle? 
Maria. Sir, I have one ſrall doubt—Pray, can [ 
have two huſbands at a time? 
. Phil. There's a queſtion now! She is grown fen 


55 Phil. Fair lady, the 1 Abe sl * 
Sir Faſp. Hold ye, hold ye; let me talk of law; I 
know the law better nor any on ye—— Two huſbands 
at once No, nien are ſcarce, and that's down- 
hin . 

1 — * for it, Sir——For then I can't 
marry him, I fee: 405.44 

Sir Jaſp. Why not? 

Maria. I am — to e 
Sir Faſp. Contracted! To whom? 

Maria. To Mr Beaufort that gentleman, Sir. 
Ola Phil. That gentleman! | 

Beau. Yes, Sir, [rows open bir g ] My name is 
Beaufort——And, I hope; Sir Jaſper, when you conſi- 
der my fortune, and my real affection for your daughter, 
-= > 4g PEI forgive the e's, A I have made 
Sir Maſter ire! What, are ou youn 
* 
C Phil. That won't take, Sir That won't take. 

Beau. But it muſt take, Sir Vou have ſign'd the 
deeds for your daughter's marriage; and Sir Jaſper by 
this inſtrument has made me his ſon-in-law. 
a Phil. How is this, how is this! Then, Sir Jaſ- 
per, you will agree to cancel the deeds, I ſuppoſe; for 
27 know 
. Catch me at that, an ye can! I fulfill'd my 
e, and -your ſon refuſed, and ſo the wench has 


ed out ſlily for herſelf elſewhere. Did I nor tell you 


the was a clever girl! I ben't aſham'd o' my girl—Our 
I 4 Moll, 


* 
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Moll, you have done no harm, and Mr Beaufort is wel- 
come to you with all my heart. I'll ſtand to what I have 
ſigned, though you have taken me by ſurpriſe. 7 
Wild. Bravo! my ſcheme has ſucceeded rarely. | 
Old Phil. And ſo here I am wr 83 
of my mon N t a s wo 
have — we of it Well, if it muſt be fo, be it ſo 
l defire, young gentleman, you will come and take 
my daughter away to-morrow — And, I'II tell 
you what, here, here —take my y- watch into the 
1 and I wiſh it may play you juſt ſuch another 
trick as it has me; that's all I Il never go intriguing. 
with a family-watch again. . 

Maria. Well, Sir! [Te G. Phil.] What do you think 
of me now? An' t I connoiſſeur, Sir? and n virtuoſo: —— 
Ha! ha! | | | WE 

G. Phil. Yes; and much good may't do your huſband 
l have been connioſſeur'd among ye to ſome purpoſe 
— Bubbled at play ——dup'd by my wench——cud- 
gel'd by a rake——laugh'd at by a girl detected by 
my father and there is the ſum total of all I have got 
at this end of the town. a 3 

Old Phil. This end of the town! I defire never to ſee 
it again while I live I'll pop into a hackney-coach 
this moment, drive to Mincing-lane, and never venture 
| back to this ſide of Temple-bar. [ Going. 

G. Phil. And, Sir, Sir! ſhall I drive you? 

O Phil. Ay; you or any body. [Exits 

G. Phil. I'll overturn the old hocus at the firit- cor- 
"s aſp They ſhan? neith E — 

ir . t go 20, neither 
and crack a bottle. | 1 Bai after alen. 

Maria. Well, brother, how have I play'd my part? 
Wild. 2 : | | 
— o a miracle. 

Maria. Have 1?—1I don't know how that is 

Love urg d me on to try all wily arts 

To win your—['To Beaufort.] No! not 50 

To win your hearts. [To the Audience. 
Tour hearts to ain is now my aim ahne: 

« There if I grow, the harveſt is your en. | 
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E P 1 L O OG u x, 
By Old Philpot and George Philpot. 


s NK George, George! "tis ſuch young rakes" 


as you 
Fa bring yile jokes, nd foul diſhonour too, 
Upon our city-youth, 
Geo. —— ———— 2 very true. 
G6. — 41 + 2 
Fath. No truly —no—their manners diſagree | 
Wich ours entirely—Yet you there muſt run, 
To ape their follie A 
Fath. There you all learn a vanity in vice: 
You — mere fop you game 


Ms eee eee 


- Fath. Bubbled at play 


(Geo, mon —ULes, Sir — | 

Fath. — — — — By every common cheat. 

Ges. Ay! here's two witneſſes— Pulls out bis pockets] )] 
Fath. —— — — You get well beat. | 

Geo. A witneſs too of that [ bis bead), md ce another. 


[To Young Wilding. } 
Fath. You dare to give afronts—— a4 
Ge. men Zounds, ſuch a pother!—— 


Fath. Affronts to gentlemen! 


Geo. — —— — — Ts a raſh 20 
Fath. Damme, you lic! I'll give you ſatisfaction. 
Drawn in by ſtrumpets, and detected too! 
Geo. That's a ſad thing, Sir! I'll be judg'd by po 
Fath. The dog he has me there—— 
Fab. —— Miſerable plight! 
Geo, "or ve threeſcore to ſculk with trembling knees, 
envy each young lover that he ſees! 
Think you it fiitin g thu abroad to roam? 
Fath. Wou'd 1 1 had ſtay's to caſt accounts at home. 
Geo. Ay! there's another vice 
Fab. — — — Sirrah, ave . 7 


* 


Geo. You hrood for ever o'er your much-loy 'd ſtore, 
And ſcraping cent. per cent. ſtill pine for more. 
At Jonathan's, where millions are undone, 
| Now cheat a nation, and now cheat your ſon. 
Fath. Raſcal, enough 
Ge. —— — I could add, but am loth-— 
Fath, Enough !—This jury [to the audience) will convid'us both, 
Geo. Then to the court we'd better make ſubmiſGon, 
Ladies and gentlemen, with true contrition, 
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1 here confeſs my faults— Ve courtly train, 
Farewel !—farewel, » Je giddy and ye vain! 
I now take up—forſake the gay and witty, 
To live henceforth a credit to the city; 2 
Fath. You ſee Se dere quite core o'or with hang; , 
l hate long ſpeeches—— But Ih do the fame. 


Come, Oeorge To mend is all the beſt can boaſt, 
Geo. Then let us i 
Fab. — — And this ſhall be our toaſt, 9 * 
May Britain's thunder on her foes be hurl” d, "i 
Geo, 4 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Enter a Gentleman and two Ladies. 


, GEnTLEMAN. 
ND you never have been at this extraordinary toy · 
ſhop, you ſay, Madam? 

1 La. No, Sir: * heard of the man, indeed; but 

moſt people ſay he's a very impertinent ſilly fellow. 

4 Gent. That's becauſe he ſometimes tells them of their 

. faults. 

1 La. And that's ſufficient, I ſhould think any man 
imper- 
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Fr 


if they did not concern 

Gent. Yes, Madam; but people that know him take 

no exceptions. And really, tho' ſome may think him 
impertinent, in my opinion he's very entertaining. 

2 La. Pray, who is the man your are talking of ? I 
never heard of him. 

Gent. He's one who has lately ſet up & toy«ſhop, Ma- 
dam; and is, perhaps, the moſt extraordinary perſon in 
his way that ever was heard of. He is a ſatiriſt/ 
yet not rude or ill - natur'd. He has got a cuſtom of 
n 
ſon or in 
eockle- ſhell. 

1 La. Ian't he craz'd? 

Gent. Madam, he may be call'd a humoriſt; but does 
not want ſenfe, I do affure you. 

2 La. Methinks I ſhould be glad to fee him. 


out of a fnuſf-box, a thimble, or a 


Gent. I dare fay you will be very much diverted. And ö 


if you'll give me leave, I'll wait on you. I'm particu- 
larly acquainted with him. 

2 La. What fay you, Madam, ſhall we go? 

1 La. I can't help thinking he's a coxcomb ; how- 
ever, to ſatisfy my curioſity, I don't care if IL do. 

Gent. L believe the coach is at the door. | 

2 La. I hope he won't affront us. $28: 

Gent. He won't nnn I'm ſure, Madam. 

[Exeumt. 1 


— 


The SCENE opens and diſcovers the toy: PER the Wafer 


Standing 1 the counter, looking over r bis boeks. 


MasTzs. 


Eruixxs I have had a tolerable good day of it 


Let me ſee— What did that watch ſtand me in? 

— Where is it? O here——Lent to Lad 

r guineas upon her gold watch. Ay, ſhe died 
n 2 

0 * Tuning to another book back wards and forwards. 


Baſſet 


to-day. A gold · watch, five · and. thirty guinens 


and. 
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and never redeem'd it A ſet of old china, five pounds. 
— Bought of an old - cloaths man for five ſhillings. Right. 
A curious ſhell for a ſnuff-box, two guineas. Bought 
of a poor fiſherboy for a halfpenny. Now, if I had of- 
fered that ſhell for ſixpence, nobody would have bought 
it. Well, thanks to the whimſical extravagance and folly 

of mankind. I believe, from theſe childiſh toys, and 
a baubles, I ſhall pick up a comfortable maintenance. 

or really, as it is a trifling age, ſo nothing but trifles 
are valued in it. Men _ none but trifling authors; 
purſue none but trifling amuſements; and contend for 
none but trifling opinions. A trifling fellow is preferr'd; 
a trifling woman admir'd. Nay, as it there were not real 
trifles enow, they make trifles of the moſt ſerious and 
valuable things. * Their time, their health, their money, 
their reputation, are trifled away. Honeſty is become 
a trifle, conſcience a trifle, honour a mere trifle, and re- 
ligion the greateſt trifle of all. 

5 Enter the Gentleman and two Ladies. 
AMafe. Sir, your humble ſervant; I'm very glad to ſee 


you. | 

Gent. Sir, I am your's. I have brought you ſome cu- 
ſtomers here. | 

Maſi. You are very good, Sir. What do you pleaſe 
to want, Ladies? e 
. 1 La. Pleaſe to want! People ſeldom pleaſe. to want 
any thing, Sir. . 

Maff. O dear, Madam, yes; I always imagine when. 
people come into a toy-ſhop, it muſt be for ſomething 
they pleaſe to want. | 3 | 

2 La. Here is a _— pretty looking-glaſs : pray, 
Sir, what's the price of it?? ä 

Maſt. This looking-glaſe, Madam, is the fineſt in all 
England. Iu this glaſs a coquette may ſee her vanity, and 
a prude her hypocriſy. Some ladies may ſee more beauty 
than modeſty, more airs than graces, and more. wit. than 
good-nature. | 

1 La. [Afide] He begins already. | 

Maſt. If a beau was to buy this glaſs, and look ear- 
neſtly into it, he might ſee his folly almoſt as ſoon as his 
finery. *Tis true, ſome people may not ſee their gene- 
roſity in it, nor others ther charity; yet it is a very _ 

2 Tui. 


/ 
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iſs. Some fine gentlemen may not ſee their good- 
—— it, perhaps, nor ſome perſons their religion; 
yet it is a very clear glaſs. In ſhort, tho? every one that 
paſſes. for a maid ſhould not happen to ſee a virgin ia 
it, yet it may be a very clear g you know, for all 


2 La. Yes, Sir; but I did not aſk you the virtues of 
it: I aſk'd you the price. | | 

Maſt. It was neceſſary to tell you the virtues, Madam, 
in order to prevent you ſerupling the price, which is five 
guineas; and for ſo extraordinary a glaſs, in my opinion, 
it is but a trifle. Wes I 

2 La. Lord, I'm afraid to look into it, methinks, leſt 
it ſhou'd ſhow me more of my faults than I care to ſee. 
IIa. Pray, Sir, what can be the uſe of this very di- 
minutive piece of goods here? 
- Maſt. This box, Madam! In the firſt place, it is a 
very great curioſity, being the leaſt box that ever was 
ſeen in England. | ; 
. 1 La. a very little curioſity had been more pro- 


me Map. Right, Madam. Yet, would you think it? in 
this ſame little box, a courtier may depoſit his ſincerity, - 
a lawyer may ſcrew up his honeſty, and a poet may) 
hoard his money. Zeal NR 
Gent. Ha! ha! T will make a preſent of it to Mr 
Stanza for the very ſame purpoſe. «rent; 
2 La. Here's a fine perſpective. Now, I think, Ma- 
dam, in the country, theſe are a very pretty amuſement. 
Ma,. Oh, Madam, the moſt uſeful and diver ing 
things imaginable, either in town and country. 'The na- 
ture of this glaſs, Madam, (pardon my impertinence in 
pretending to tell you, what, to be ſure, you are as well 
acquainted with as myſelf), is this; If you look thro? it 
at this end, every object is ified, brought near, and 
diſcern'd with the greateſt plainneſs; but turn it the 
ether way, do you ſee, and they are all lefſen'd, caſt at a 
great diſtance, and rendered almoſt imperceptible. Thro? 
this end it is that we look at our own faults ; but when 
other people are to be examined, we are ready enough 
do turn the other. Throꝰ this end are view'd all the be- 
nefits and advdntages we at any time * 


— 
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but if ever we ha to confer „they are ſure to be 
ſhown in their grea — — other. Thro?. 
hn dented — rmoggs rar the virtue, 
the merit, ef uliahowntdiireccd us z but 
fondly cumplaneey our. with the molt agreenble and 
„ light thro? the other. 

2 La. Why, Sir; methinks you are a new kind of ſa- 
tirical parſon ; your ſhop is your ſcripture, and eve 
piece of goods a different text, from which you expo 
the vices and follics of mankindiin a very fine allegorical 

Maſt. Right, Madam, right; I thank you for the fi- 
mule. I may be call's a parſon indeed, and am a very 


good one in my way. L take delight in my calling, and 


am never better pleas'd than to fee a full congregation. 
Yet it happens to me, as it does to moſt of my brethren, 
le ſometimes vouchſafe to take home the text per- 
.. Eo ear 


tw Za. Why, Sir, when x ſhort tert has more in it 
than a long ſermon, *tis no wonder if they do. _ 
Enter @ third Lady. + 
3 Za. Pray, Bir, let me look at Tome of your litt 


2 La. Af. Little dogs? My ſtars! how. cheaply 

are entertained! Well, tis a s 

converiaton is grown low and infpid, whill tha dogs 
and monkeys. is —— | 

days; whenithey were allory weee —— 

eſt dogs of their age. ere ee 


of the greateſt quality and merit. 
1 La. I love a dog of merit dearly: Has not hen 
of bonour'too, I wonder? L CAfide. 


Aa. Here's a, dog, now, that never eat but upon 
Plate or. china, nor ſet his foot but upon a carpet or a 
cuſion. Here's one, too; this dog belo 3 
af ag great beauty and fortune as any in land; he 

was her moſt intimate friend and particular favourite; 
and upon that account has received more compliments, 
mare reſpect, and more addreſſes, than a firſt miniſter of 


date. —— which was, doubtlels, a dog of 
* Gogular 
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angular worth and great importance, fince at his death 

one of the greateſt families in the kin were all in 

tears, received no vilits for the ſpace of a week, but ſhut 

themſelves 1. and mourn'd their loſs with inconſolable 

ſorrow. — while he liv'd, either for contempt 
rſon, 


of his ect of his buſineſs, or ſaucy and imper- 
tinent behaviours in their attendance on him, had the ho- 


nouy of turning away upwards of thirty ſervants. He 
dicd at laſt of a cold caught by following one of the maids 
into a damp room; for w Werren 
and her character. 

3 La. O the careleſa, wicked wretch! I wou'd have 
had her try'd for murder at leaſt. That, that is juſt * 
caſe ! The fad relation revives my grief ſo ſtrongly, 
cannot contain. Lucy, bring in the box. + See! ſee! 
the charming creature here hes dead ! Its precious life 
is gone! Oh, my dear Chloe, no more wilt thou lie 
bugg'd in my warm boſom ! no more will that ſweet 
tongue lick o'er my face, nor that dear mouth eat dain- 
y _ from mine. Oh, death! what haſt thou robb'd 


"Gent de.] A proper object to diſplay your folly ! 
„ Fr. Madam, moderate 222 ur grief; you oug t 


to — of Heaven tis no 
3 La. Oh, 8 father, mother, ſon, to 


my dear precious Chloe No, no, I cannot live with - 
out the ſight of his dear image; and if you cannot make 
me the exact effigies of this poor dead creature, I muſt 

never hope to ſee one _ day in life. 
NA. Well, Madam, be comforted, I will do it to your 
ſatisfation. — [Taking the box. 
3 La. Let me have one look more. N 

O cruel fate, that dogs are horn to die! 

Exit weeping. 


Gent. What a ſcene is here! Are not the real and un- 
avoidable evils of life ane that people thus create 
to themſelves imaginary woes 

Maſt. Theſe, 1 ae the gef de ede: 

er 


Here her maid enters, and delivers a box, from which the hdy 
pu Is — a dead dog, kifling it, and weeping. Lucy too pretends 
great ſorrow ; but turning afide, burſts om a-Jaughing, and crics, 
She little thinks I poiſon d it.” \ 


very life'of all AT r 
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46 
other. Did they once truly feel the real miſeries of life, 
ten thouſand might die without a tear. 
a ſerond Gentleman. 
"2. Gent. I want an ivory pocket-book. A 
ok, Do you pleaſe to hate it with directions or 


* Directions! What, how to ule it ? 
Maſs. Ves, Sir. 
2 Gent. 1 bould think every man's own bulineſs his 


beſt direction. 
Maſt. It may be ſo. Yet there are — 


which it equally behaves every man to be acquainted 
with. As for inſtance: s to make a memorandum 
of the benefits you receive from others; always to ſet 
down the faults or filings which from time to time you 
_ Giſcover in yourſelf. And if you remark any thing that 
is ridiculous or faulty in others, let it not be with an ill- 
natur d deſign to hurt or expoſe them at any time, but 
with a note bene, that it is only for a caution to yourſelf 
not to be guilty of the lige, With a. great many other 
rules of ſuch a nature, as makes one of my pocket. -books 
both an uſeful | monitor, and a very entertaining compa- 


- 


2 Gent. eee 
Mas. The price is a guinea, Sir. 
Ga IRE But us it is a — 
. { Pays for it, — 
ne 
Bean. Pray, Sir, let me fee ſome of your handſomeſt 


Maſt. Here is a plain one, Sir, a very neat bor; 
here's a gold enamell'd; pr ſilver one neatly cary'd 


and gilt; here's a curious ſhell, Sir, ſet in 


Beau. Damn your ſhells; there's not one of them fit 
—— put his fingers into. I want one with 
pretty device on the inhde of the lid; | ſomething 

that ma Inv area, to joke upon, or help one to an occaſion 
* 1 


a ſmutty, now and then. 
Boas: O dear, Sir, yes; a | Little decent ſmut is the 


d are witty and ſmutty then ſynonimous 


room 
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rooms, ae and tea -tables; tis the ſmar' 
of fine gentlemen, and the innocent freedom of fine-la- 
dies 3 tis a double entendre; at which the coquette la by 
rn 
ſed with. 

Maft. That it is the wit and ertainment of all con- 
verſation, I believe, Sir, may be a miſtake. Tu 
true, thoſe who are ſo rude as to uſe it in all converſa- 


are in uttering 
ey we ang ey Fer | 
ſuch ribaldry, i the court? hve fer ht = goo 
ſenſe or true politeneſs. 

Beau. Good ſenſe, Sir? Damme, Sir, what do you 
mean? I wou'd have you think 1 know good ſenſe as 
well as any man. Good ſenſe is a true—a right—a 
—t—a—— Damn it, I ſcorn to be ſo pedantic as to 
make definitions : but I can invent a cramp oath, Sir; 
drink a ſmutty health, Sir; ridicule priefts, Ar; 
religion, and make fuch a grave juſt 
ar nes af nme 2 

Maft. And I, — ean hear ſuch ſenſcleſs ridi- 
cule, and look upon its author with an eye of pity and 
contempt. - And I take this to be good ſenſe. 

Beau. Pihay pſha, damn'd hypocrify'and affeQation, 
nothing elſe, nothing elſe. | \ (Exit. 
Maj. There is nothing ſo much my averſion as a o- 
comb. They are a ridicule upon' haman nature, and 
make one almoſt aſham'd to be of the fame ſpecies: and 
for that reaſon I can't forbear affronting them whenever 
they fall in my way. I hope the ladies will excuſe fuch 
behaviour in their preſence. | 

2 La. Indeed, Sir, 1 wiſh we had always ſomebody 
to treat them with ſuch behaviour in our preſence. 


Rr | 


nence. 
Enter a young Gentleman. | 
Ge - 3-Gent. I wagt a Phi gold ring, Sir, aua this 


1%. Then iis ot bo yourlal Sir? 


: 3 Gents 


— 
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e I ped 

"ot 71. g-ring, ume. . 9 
3d Gent, No, Sir; I thank you kindly ; that's a toy 

I never deſign to play with. Tis the moſt dangerous 


iece of goods in your whole ſhop. People are perpe- 
— d hf ro a' miſchief with it. They hang 
— tall t — and — — ready to 
hang themſelves ſeparately, to e gn... 

1 La. This is but a faſhion cant. I'll be hang 


| Nr 
[ . 


int of making ſome poor woman miſera 
OS Well he Py are we whilſt we are children; 


we can then lay down one toy and take up another, and 
pleaſe ourſelves with variety: but ing more fooliſh 
as we grow older, there's no toy will pleaſe us then but a 
wife; and that indeed, as tis a toy for life, ſo it is all toys 
in one, She is a rattle in a man's ears, which he cannot 
throw aſide; a drum which is perpetually beating him a 


point of war; a top which he ought to whip for his ex- 
erciſe, for, like that, ſhe is beſt when laſh'd to ſeep; a 


hobby-horſe for the booby to ride on when the maggot 
takes him; a— 


Ma. You may on, Sir, in this Judicrous ſtrain, 


if you pleaſe, and tis wit; but, in my opinion, 


a good wife is the greateſt bleſſing, and the moſt valu- 


able poſſeſſion, that heaven, in this life, can beſtow : 


ſhe makes the cares of the world fit eaſy, and adds a 
Iweetneſs to its pleaſures ; ſhe is a man's beſt companion 
in proſperity, and his only friend in adverſity ; the care- 
fulleſt preſerver gf his health, and the kindeſt attendant 


on his fickneſs ; a faithful adviſer in diſtreſs, a comforter 
in affliction, and a prudent manager of all his domeſtic 


- 2 La. Charming doarine! = [Aldi. 
Gent. Well, Sir, fince I find you ſo ſtaunch an ad- 


| vacate for matrimany, I confeſs tis a I 


want: the reaſon why I deny'd it, and of what I 
in ridicule of marriage, was only to avoid the ridicule 


which 1 _— from you upon it. 


Ma. Why, that now is juſt the way of the world in 
every thing, eſpecially amongſt young people. They 
are aſhamed te do a good action, becauſe it is not a K 

WT LY TJ ___ thionable 


— 


1 
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ſelves, to e the coxcombs of the world; and chooſe 
rather to be objets of divine wrath, than human ridi - 
cule | ; * 


3 Gent. Tis very true, indeed. There is not one 
man in ten thouſand that dare be virtuous, for fear of 
being fingular. *Tis a weakneſs which I have hitherto 
been too much guilty of myſelf; but for the future Iam 
reſoly'd upon a more ſteady rule of ation. - © 
- Maſs. I am very glad of it. Here's your ring, Sir; 
I think it comes to a a gui 
3 Gent. There's the money. 


aft. Sir, I wiſh you all the joy that a good wiſe 


can give | | 
3 . Sir. TU xt. 


you, 
1 La. Well, Sir; but, after all, don't you think mar- 


a kind of te venture. f 
aſt. It is a deſperate venture, Madam, to be ſure : 
but, provided there be a tolerable ſhare of ſenſe and diſ- 
cretion on the man's part, and of mildneſs and conde · 
ſcenſion on the woman's, there is no danger of leading 
= GABE CNEM that fate as in any 
er. * y 
Enter a fourth Lady. | 
4 La. I want a maſk, Sir; _— 0 
| Maſi. No, Madam, I have not one in The 
people of this age are arriv'd to ſuch ion in the 
art of maſking themſelves, that they have no occaſion 


for any foreign diſguiſes at all. You ſhall find infidelity 


i brph> ee and wantonneſs and im- 
m er a ing countenance. eue is 
veil'd under the name of faſtice 3 and ral. cunni 

under that of wiſdom. fool is maſk'd under an af- 
feed gravity ; and the vileſt hypoorite under the great 
eſt profeſſions of ſincerity. The flatterer paſſes upon you 
under the air of a friend; and he that now hugs you in 


his boſom, for a ſhilling would cut your throat. Ca- 


lumny and detraction impoſe themſelves upon the world 
for wit; and an eternal laugh would fain be thought 


good nature. An humble demeanour is aſſumed from a 


nciple of pride; and the wants of the indigent relie- 
N W * e indigen — 


5 


* co” 
p — 
23 
8 — 


E a — 


— Wann | 
NES 


- <= 


* "bo 4 - n 
att A — ů ů — —— — 


and the laced coat of a coxcomb ſeems ow 


temptible 26 his footman's 9 
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ved out of oſtentation. In ſhort, worthleſſneſs and vil- 
lanp are oft diſguiſed and dignified in gold and je wels, 
whilſt honeſty and / merit lie hid under rags and miſery, 
The whole world is in a maſk ; and it . 
the natural face of any one individual. 

41. That's à millake, Sir; you yourſelf are an in- 
ſtance that e Se 8 and fn your 
humble ſervant] [Exil. 

: : Maſt. 'Humph Have 1 but juſt now been ex- 
claimin againſt coxcombs,: and am I accuſed of being 
ane m Well we can none of us ſee the ridi- 
culous parts of our own characters. Could we but ance 
learn to criticiſe ourſelves, and to ſind out and expoſe to 
ourſelves pur own weak ſides, it would be the ſureſt 
means to conceal them from the criticiſm of others. But 
J would fain hope I am not a cr meth aks, 2 
ien 

Gent. I ſuppoſe you ve 4 
conſcience — not ſuffer her to paſs over without ma- 
king the ungrateful application to herſelf ; and that, as 
it often happens, inſtead of awaking in her a ſenſe of 
her fault, has only ſerved to put her in a paſſiog,/ * 

nk fo PTY indevd 5 5h leaſt Lain iling! 6 ; 


Euter an Old: Man. 

0. mM. I want a pair of ſpectacles, . 

Maſi. Do you pleaſe to have them plain rontoiſe-ſhell, 
or ſet in gold or ſilver? 

O. M. Pho! Do you think I buy ſpectacles as 
fine gentlemen buy books? If I wanted a pair of or 
1 only to look at, I would have em fine ones; but 
as I want them to look 9vith, do you ſee, PI have them 


good ones. Da 3 351 

a. Very well, Sir. Here's a-pair I'm ſure will 
pleaſe you. Through theſe ſpectacles all the follies of 
youth are ſeen in their true light. [Thoſe vices which to 
the ſtrongeſt youthful eyes: appear in characters ſcarce 


_ legible, are thro? theſe glaſſes diſcern'd with the greateſt 


ainneſs. A powder'd wig upon an empty head attracts 
no more reſpect through theſe optics than a greaſy cap; 
as con · 


0. 1 
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0. A. That l is rr e in their true 
li ht. . 
811% The dented virtne as the world appears any 
a cloak for kuavery, and its. friendſliips no more than 

bargains of ſelf-intereſt; In ſhort, des who is now pal- 
ſing away his days in a conſtant round of vanity, folly, 
intemperance, andextravagance, when he comes ſeriouſly 
to look back his paſt actions throꝰ theſe undiſgui- 
ſing optics, wi certainly be convinced, that a regular 
life, ſpent in the ſtudy of truth and virtue, and adorn'd 

with bee of juſtice, generoſity; charity, and benevo · 

lence, would not only have afforded him more delight 

and ſatisfaction in the preſent moment, but would like · 

wiſe have raiſed to his memory a laſting monument of 

fame and honour. 

O. M. Humph 1 *Tis very true; but very odd that 
ſuch ſerious ware ſhbuld be tlie commodity-of a toy - 
ſhop. [ Afide.J Well, Sir, and what's hr eek Ns 
extraordinary ſpeftacles? ww v8 ue vat mn | 

Maft. Half-a-crown. 523309 ! 

O. M. There's your monex. TLRBat 

Enter a fourth Gentleman. 

" 4 Gent: I'watit a pair of £ LI) | 
— You ſhall have them, Sir. ber 850 g 
282 Are they exactly true? m1 NN 

aft. The very emblem of juſtice, Sir a bar will 
turn them, Balancing the ſealer. 

4 Gent. I would have them — for Oo muſt de- 
termine ſome very nice ſtatical experiments. 

Maſt. I'll engage they ſhall juſtly determine the niceſt 
experiments in ſtatics. I have try'd them myſelf in ſome 
uncommon fubjects, and have prov'd their goodneſs; I 
have taken a large handful of great mens promiſes, and 
Put -into one _ and lo! the breath of -a fly in the 
other has Kick d up the beam. I have ſeen four pea- 
cocks feathers, on the four gold clocks in Lord Law- 
dry's ſtockings, ſuſpend the (Sales i in equilibrio. I have 
found by experience, that the learning of a beau, and 
the wit of a pedant, are a juſt counterpoiſe to each 
other; that the pride and vanity of any man are in exact 
proportion to his ighorance; that a — ood · nature 

' preponderate agetail ” ounce of wit cart full of. 
virtue, 
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virtue, againſt a head-full of ; and « thinble 
full of content, againft a cheſt-full | 
4 Gent. This muſt be a very pretty Nan 
Mal. Re 
e eee 
one which every one ought to be apprized of; and 
is, ner joy'd with content, free- 
dom, and independency, will turn the ſcales againſt what- 


_ ever can be put in the other end. 
4 Gent ell, this is a branch of ftaties which, I muſt 
into. How- 


"ps little 


22 It is indeed. And that 
to proceed in ſo Lady, I will let 
you have the ſcales for ten ſhillings. If youmke a right 
uſe of them, they will be worth more to you than ten 
thouſand 
4 Gent. I confeſs Tam Rruck with the beauty and uſe- 
fulnel, od — kind 7 moral ftatics, _ e 
ply m to make experiments with great delight. 
There's your money, Sir: You. ſhall hear ſhortly what 
diſcoveries I make; e pes erg any rey mn 
n 6, : 5 5 py 
; y am your's. 
' Enter @ ferond Old Man. 


2 0. M. Sir, I underſtand you deal is eien 


Have you any thing in 98 15 at preſent that's pretty 
and curious? 

Maſt. Yes, Sir, I have u great many things: but the 
moſt ancient curioſity I have got, is a ſmall braſs plate, 
on which is engrav'd the ſpeech which Adam made to 
his wife on their firſt meeting, together with her anſwer, 
The characters, through age, are grown unintelligible: 
but for that tis the more to be valued. What is remark - 
able in this ancient piece is, that Eve's ſpeech is about 
three times as long as her huſband's. I have a ram's horn, 
one of thoſe which helped to blow down the walls of Je- 
richo. A lock of Samſon's hair, tied up in a ſhred of 


. PO garment. — ſeveral — W 
whi 


may not want en- 


» 0 
1 


> 
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which 1 of that people at # very great - prices 
Then I have the tune vchiek Orpheus Pay d de. the devil 
when he charm'd back his wife, -*+ 

Gent. That was thought to be ly tune, 1 beliere, 
for nobody has ever car d to learn it. 

- ' Maſt. Cloſe cork d up in a thumb-phial, 1 amn 
of the tears which Alexander wept becauſe. he could do 
no more miſchief,” I have a ſnuff-ben made out of the 
tub in which Diogenes lived, and and took _ 4 All the 
world. L have the net in which Vulean eaught e fpeufe 
and her gallant; but our modern wes, — o e 
ceeding aſte; tat there Bas not been in opportunity of 


eaſting it theſe many % 2142 503, d qu 
G:nt. Some would be fo malicous a infead of chſte; 
to think he meant cunning. Aue to the ladies: 


Ma. J have the piteh-pip ef Oase the Roman 
orator; who being apty in ute, to raiſe — 
high, by touching a certain ſoft note it this 88 
regulate e keep Fi u weder kex | 
2 La. Bucht u pipe 66 that, ifit"could be heard, worde 
be very uſefub in © be. houſes, and other public places K 
debate and modern diſputation.” 
Gent. Ves, Madam; and Fbilicve N be Baß | 
band would be glad of ſuch rr the eser in 
his den private 1 — 20 ba Ni ei — 
Maß. There you was even with her, Sir Bot the 
moſt valuable evriofity:I have, is à certkin little tube; 
which 1 call a-Jiſtinguiſher ; contrived with ſych-art; that 
when rightly applied to the ear, it obſtructs all falſe, 
hood, — and abſurdity, from ſtriking upon the 
tympanum: nothing but truth and'reaſon can make the 
leaſt-imprefſion upon the auditoryinerves. © I have ſat in 
a coffee · houſe ſometimes for the ſpace of half an hour, 
and amongſt What is generally called ehe beſt company, 
without hearing a üngle word. At à diſpute too when 
I could perceive, by the eager motions 6f* both parties, 
that they made the — „I have enjoyed the 
moſt profound ſilence. It isn very uſeful thing to have 
about one, either at church, play-houſe, or Weſtminſter- 
hall; at all which places a valt variety both of uſeful and 
diverting” experiments may be made with it. The only 
znconvenience * it 42 that no man can make * | 
3 
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ſelf a complete maſter of it under twenty years cloſe and 
diligent practice. Az ther om of-thar is beſt com - 
menced at ten or twelve years old. 

Gent. That, indeed, io ap inconvenience that will make 
it not every body's money. But one would think thoſe 
=—_ who — 22 and the 7 

virtue, a diſtinguiſhing judgment, 
particular care to engage 1 the uſe 
bb 
23 nos roa_re an Digenge 
ra 

Maſh. Some few do, But the generality are ſo entire- 

ly taken rr 


his dreſs, — — .. — poverece 


they have not the lea ard for any internal accompliſh- 
ments whatſoever; * are ſo far from teaching him to 
nes ys 4 that. they nl it their whole, buſl- 
to 

2 0. M. Well, — to ſome people, theſs may. be 
thought curious t nn 
lection. But, to confeſs the truth, theſe are not the fort 
of curious things I wanted. Have you no little box, re- 
preſenting a wounded heart on the inſide the lid? nor 
retty ring, with an amorous poſey? Nothing of that 
Lt, which is tty and not common, in your ſhop? | 
| Maft. O yes, Sir! I have a pretty ſnuff-box here; on 
the inſide of the lid, do you ſee, is a man of threeſcore 
and ten acting the lover, and hunting, like x, after 

— vt tu to pleaſe a girl with. 

2 0. M. Meaning me, Sir! Do you benter me, Sie? 

Maſt. If you take it to yourſelf, Sir, I can't help it. 

2 C. M. And is a perſon. of my years and gravity ta 
be laugh'd at? 

Maſi. Why, really, Sir, years and gravi do make 

childiſhneſs very ridiculous, I can't help owning. 

Howerer, I am very ſorry I have none of theſe curious 
trifles. for your diverſion; but I haze delicate hobby- 
horſes and rattles, if you pleaſe. 

2 C. M. CE akon of Amato, I will re- 

venge this affront. [Exit. 


"Gent. Ha! ha! ha! How contemptible is 1age in im- 


* 
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ence ! But pray, Sir, don't you think this kind of 
we 47 with your cuſtomers detrimental to your trade? 

Maſt. No, no, Sir; the odd character I have acqui- 
red by this rough kind of fincerity and plain-dealing, 
together with the whimſical humour of moralizing upon 
every trifle I ſell, are the things which, by raiſing peo- 

le's curioſity, furniſh me with all my cuſtomers: and it 

is only fools and coxcombs I am fo with. 1 

t La. And, in my opinion, you are in the right of it. 
Folly and impertinence ought always to be the objects of 
ſatire and ridicule. _ | | Ty kan 

Gent. Nay, upon ſecond thoughts, I don't know but 
this odd turn of mind which you have given yourſelf 
may not only be entertaining to ſeyeral of your cuſtam- 
ers, but perhaps very much fo to yourſelf. | 

Maſt. Vaſtly fo, Sir. Tt very often helps me to ſpe- 
eulations infinitely agreeable. I can fit behind this coun- 
ter, and fancy my little ſhop, and the tranſactions of it, 
an agreeable repreſentation of the grand theatre of the 
world. When I ſee a fool come in here, and throw 
away fifty or an hundred guineas for a trifle that is not 
really worth a ſhilling, I am ſurpriſed. But when I look 
out into the world, and ſce lordſhips and manors bar- 
ter'd away for gilt coaches and equipage; an eſtate for a 
title; and an eaſy freedom in retirement for a ſervile at- 
tendance in a crowd ; When I ſee health with cagerneſs 
exchanged for diſeaſes, and happineſs for a e at ha» 
zard ; my wonder ceafes. Surely the world is a great 
toy-ſhop, and all its inhabitants run mad for rattles. 
Nay, even the very wiſeſt of us, however we may flatter 
ourſelves, have ſome failing or weakneſs, ſome toy or 
trifle, that we are ridiculouſly fond of. Yet, ſo very 
tial are we to our own dear ſelves, that we overlook t 
miſcarriages in our own conduct which we loudly ex- 
claim againſt in that of others, and thoꝰ the ſame fool's 
turbant fits us all. ; 

You ſay that I, I fay that you are he; | 

And each man ſwears, © The cap's not made for me.“ 

Gent, Ha! ha! *Tis very true indeed. But I imagine 
now you begin to think it time to ſhut up ſhop. Lek. 
do you want any thing elſe? | 


1 a. No, I think not.—If leaſe to that 
N 5 not.— 1 you p 
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$6 
looking-glaſs, 18 the 8 1 will pay you ot 
them. 
Gent. Well, Madam, — * do you like this whimſical 
humouriſt? 12 
1 La. Why, bey, 0 N oplaton, the man 's 2s 
great a curiolity himſelf as any thing he has got in his 
ſhop. 
Gent. He i is ſo, indeed. ; 
In this gay, thoughtleſs age, bas found a way, 
In trifling' things juſt morals to-convey | 
"Tis bis at once to pleaſe, and to reform, 
And give old ſatire a new pow'r to charm. 
And, wou'd you guide yourlives and actions right, 
: Think on the —_— you nd heard to-night. 


4 6 


. * 
© 


EF 


ELL, Heav'n be prais'd, thts. dull,” grave 1 
(For faith our author migbt have call'd it one.) : 
I wonder who the devil he thought to pleaſe! 

Is this a time o' day for things like thete? * 

Good ſenſe and honeſt fatire now otfend ; 
We're grown too wiſe to learn, too proud to mes. 

And ſo divinely wrzpt in ſongs and tunes, 

The next wiſe: "ge will all be—fiddtets ſons. ” 

And did he thiak plain wuth would favour find > 

Ah! tis a ſign he little knows mankind. 

To pleaſe, he oupht to have a ſong or dance, 

The tune from Iely, the caper Fraxce ; * : 
Theſe, theſe might eharm— hut hope to do't with ſenſe? 
Alas! elzs ! tow vain is the pretenee ? 

But tho' we told him, —-Faith will ne” er do 

Poh, never fear, he cry'd; tho' grave, 'tis new: 
The whim, perhaps, may pleaſe, if not the wit; 

And tho" they don't app:ove, they may permit.” | 

If geither this nor that will intereede, 

Submꝭ ſſive bend, and thus for pardon plead. 

e Ye gen'rous Few, to you ont author ſues, 2 , 

« His firſt eſſay with candor to excuſe, cbs 

„T has faults he owns; but if. they are but ſmell, 
4 He hopes your kind * will hide them all. * 
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IN TWO ACTS. 


Br KANE O. HA RA. Ex8. 


DzxamaTis PERSONA. 


M E N. | i 
Cotes Garden. Edinburgh, 1776. 
- Mr Reinhold. Mr Richards. 
— - > Mr Mahon. Mr Brown. . 
- Mr Quick. Mr Jackſon. 
— - Mr Mattocks, Mr Charteris. 
WOMEN. 
- Miſs Cately. Miſs Cately. 
- Miſs Dayes. Mrs Webb. 
$5.2 Miſs Brown. Mrs Richards. 
— Miſs Valois. Mrs Sparks. 


—ü—ä—' ——————— ————————————— 
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The curtain riſing, diſcovers a ſplendid pavilion in Fhe 
clouds ; Juxo, Patuias, and Venus, at a card. table, 
playing at Tredrill: ; on one fide a table, with gobletsy 


Oe. 


ſhufflet and deals. 


Ven. 


Iais in waiting. During a ſymphony, 
Paiuas frets at her bad cards. 


AIR TRIO. Franceſco. 


Parras, Juno, Venus. 


I take a king, 

I take a king. 

Pray, ladies, ſtay. 

Pray, ladies, 2 play alone. 


ENUS 


1 PaLLAs. 
Pass—P ve done fo all the night. 


Juno. 
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" Again?—Bleſs me—again! 
part Again! 
bs Di'monds are trumps. | 
Pal. 7 Bleſs me! gan? 
Juno. 7. Venus.) You ſcarcely paſs one hand in ten. 
Pal. & Þ Peeviſhly.] The cards owe me a ſpite, 
[To Venus.] This lady knows you;—ſo do J. 
You dealt the cards——and we 
| could ſpy. 
Ven. [Throws down her game.] The vol is won. 
| The vol is won—with matador. 
Pal. Spadille at bottom—O fie! 
Ven. With matadors, © 
Juno. \ L To Pallas.] Such hints are ſhocking, Mam. 
Pal. Cheats are provoking, Mam. 
Ven. | | Lord, ſuch a rout! 
Pal. Cheats are proroking, Mam. 
Ven. | Lord, ſuch a'rout! | 
Job [To Pallas. Quite ſhocking—O fie! 
| Pal. Cheats are provoking— O fie! 
| Ven. ? But loſers muſt have leave to pout. 
BY Pal. Cheats are provoking, Mam. 
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| Ven. 1 But loſers muſt ha' leave to pout. 
| * [To Pallas. ] Such terms are ſhocking, Mam. 
But loſers, &c | 
3 Pal. Cheats are, &c. O ge! 
* Juno. Such terms, &c. 5 
[Juno and Pallas riſe in beat, and come fer- 
| . ward. Venys /its fiill, counting and pocketing 
p her gains.] 
0 se 
| Pal. [miſtily.] Hang cards! 
Juno. You're out o' lucx! 
Pal. As I'm a ſinner! 


I haven't ſince laſt Chriſtmas—ris'n a winner. 
Juno. That's hard !—So bad a run may well chagrin 
one, 

| Venus is quite a dab. 
| Pal. Dab!— She's—a keen one; 
| At all games—plays th' whole game, 
| Juno. Ay, ay! 
Pal. 
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Dal. bi Match none has! 
For ſleight of hand. will lip an ace-——With Jonas. 
Juno. Gambles deep too! 
al. Well may—who never loſes: 
At putt, poor girls: '!— ſhe's beggar'd the nine muſes; 
Fine as a queen o“ ginger-bread—parades it; 
But ne'er has — the 7 of her maids yet. 
Juno. [Laug bing] La caqugh—for "the Graces, 
and Nis ndalous, 
Go mother-nakec. 
Pal. [With ſpleen.] Skin-flint!- 
»Twould vex a ſaint—— 


AIR II. Dooralin. 
A thriving 7 
The ninning jad ; 
Has piel id up, up, here, of chouſing us; 
With ſly ren v. 
And palming ſhams, 
At brothel learnt, or . 
[Turning to Ven. inſolently. ] 
You muſt purloin, 
In duds to ſhine | 
So dizen'd—there's no en wi” you; 
But the next coin 
You nab of mine, 
By Pam! IL'II pluck a crow wi” you. 


5 RECTITATIVESS: 
uno. [ In diſapprobation.] Nay, —Pallas! 
Venus advances to them, ſmiling jocoſely at Pallas. 
Ven. [In banter. Miſs—yow're—funny. 
Poor dear! has't loſt it* temper with it” money! Ha! 
ha! ha! 
Pal. (xs perated.] Pert chitty face! 1evaſe lewd fops 
you—pretty; 
You fancy S witty. 
Ven. [ Gibin 18.2 Pretty !—The fools !—do they in- 
: deed? —Ah, tell us. 
Pal. [Contemptuouy Conceited moppet! 
Fen, [ rf apt Sure, Miſs—you a'n't jealous. 
Res ont a pocket laſs, and views herſelf 45 
. 40.1 
AIR 


s 7 
ſo to randle us! 
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If I have ſome—little—beauty— 
| ee, not 1;— 
Some too tis my duty 
1 . ry precious to apply. 
Nature—Fort ve em freely 
And I'll uſe em quite genteelly. 
If the ſmarts of the ſky, 
Cringe, ogle, and ſigh, 
Whene'er I paſs by, 
And cry, 
Looky there! 
What an air! 
Gods, how — 
Pray, w 
(To feed your ſtarch'd pride) 
Muſt 1 go and hide | 
Till you're made a bride? 
- . Who, I? - 
No, no——if I do, may I die. 


RECITATIVE. 
Pal. [ Incenſed.) Don't rouze me, Bold-face !—If 
your tongue's ſo flippant, : 
PI take y' a chuck—as ſhall chop off the tip on't. 
[Pallas advances upon her; ſhe takes ſhelter 
behind Juno. 
Ven. [In fear, ſcreaming.] Vl ſwear the peace j— 
keep at arms-length, virago! . 
[To Juno, whimpering. ] 
She'll brain me, Mam! 
Pai. [In ſpiteful rage. ]—Well, had I don't long age. 
Ven. | Still whimpering.] Your tongue's no ſlander 
| for that, not a button 
Go 2 I can't N your fiſt o' mutton. | 
UNo. de, chuckling.] Nuts to me, this—T ho 
*twill be a "hs 4 mapa 
[To them.) 
My ſtars! what was't cou'd thus your tempers rule? 
Pal. Her gibes. 
Ven. Her rants, | | 


| Hal. Don't ſnouch then! 


Ven. 


wt * 3 os 
4 r . n 
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Don't you hector! 


| — 
1 each by the hand. 


na on both fit 3 Pll direct 1 
And Iris! —ſtir, wench!— Fill about the nectar. 


Pal. Venus —your quips would patient Griſel canker; 


Howe'er, ſhake 
Ven. [Giving ber hand] Here, me I bear no ran - 


cour. 


AIR IV. Touch the thi thing, n 
[All fit, and Iris ſerves them with goblets on a « tray. 1 
Juno. L Sings.) When bickerings hot, 
- To high words got, 
Break out at Gamiorum ; 
My golden rule 
Is—Puſh about the jorum. 
With fiſt on jug, 
Ca who can ag? ub p 
ſhow me that 
Who her red rag 1 RL, 
In gibe can wag,, 
With her mouth full of — 
I [They all drink.) 
[Exeunt, — 4 1 in be 


E about the j jorum. 1 
[Scene _ | 


Scans changes 10 a Hed. 


Enter Momus, in the habit of the antique court-jefter, 
Walks to and fro impatiently. | 


RECITATIVE,. e 
Mom. By jingo! if Erynnis— from the Heſperides 
Steals me the dragon's apple — we'll ha* merry days. 
Augh!—ho!—oal—ſ Zauning and ſtretebing. 
Court's grown damn'd hum- ING poor noodle! 
Does nought but muddle. 
Juno too—turn'd ſo—mim, forſooth, 
Butter will ſcarce melt 4 in her mouth. 
Vor. III. x F | But 
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But th. apple yes I'll throw that ſquib among 


em- 
Shall ſtir the humours—as a waſp had ſtung em. 
AIR V. Behind the Buſh in the garden. 
To ſet at odds | | 
_ Theſe hair-brain'd gods, 8 
The turn of a ftraw or a pin doe 
I make them fret. EET 
Take pet, 
_  Curvet, | I 
And fling heav'a out o the windows, 
He, ſhe, foul, handfome, all, 8 
On wires I dance em all, ; 
Jove of my puppets but is chief; 
Sky, earth, and ocean, 
I put in commotion; 
I doat on a ſnug bit o miſchief. 
| Scene /hifts to Juno*s pavilion. 
A Inocking; then Tunes bell rings vehemently. Enter Iris 
running. Juno, Pallas, and Venus, enter on the other fide. 
<4. .oKECIT.A'TIV-E. | 
Jun. High time, Miſs Lazyboots! where ha* you 
been lolloping? A 
Tris. Sure, Mem—at the firſt tinkle— I came gallo- 


ing. 
« Ju, Who rapp'd? | 
ris. Beau Cupid, Mem, aſk'd for Miſs 
Pallas. | [Exit. 
EE”. - — me? the whelp!— I'd ſee him to the gal- 
o s. 

Ven. Gallows! Mam. | [ Riſing provel*d. 
Pal. Ay—'twill be his = — 

As he goes on. WES oy: 

Ven. [To Juno.] Mam—ſhe's downright abuſive, 


„ XIX VI. Giordani. 
[7 * | 
But ah! fweet Miſs, your temper keep! 
Your peace my boy ſhall ne'er invade; 
. Cupid ſhall not break your fleep, | 
Fou ſhall ſtill remain a maid. | 


on 8 a ghoſt 


* 
0 
- 
- 
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All ever-greew + | 
Be Pallas Ken! 
Laurels her learned brows adorn! 
ew, | 
Cypreſs too! 
Roſes alone neꝰ er deck that thorn. 


REBEL ATEFYE 
Pal. I'd mince the blinkard—to a ſalmagondi. 
[ Enter Iris in a fright te Juno, the Arrrr in 
her hand.] 
Tit. Oh! Mem! 
Juno. Are you bewitch'd, girl ?—What has ſtunn'd 
ye? 


63 


/ 


Iris. Worſe, Mem—that hag—E 
| Juno. Got in, d'ye ſay?——l wou'dn't * five 


ines 
Trit. J troth, I think that witch the deyit tn i is. 


* 


AIR VII. Sweet, if you love me, Oe. 
>. Fold by the porter and the page, 
Not at home 
You'd ha? thought ſhe'd burſt with rage. 
*Skips, I muſt fee the queen, and gl 
Dear Ma'am, an I- the queen is ill, 
Takes James's powder, and Ward's pill. 
Not at home, 
Echo'd they to all her aſkings. 
2. To this pippin bid her ſmell, 
[ Preſents it to June. ] 
Bid her ſmell, 
I'l SIR ſhe'll ſoon be well. 
I box'd the fox this morn, ſays ſhe, 


He's hard at my ns, aſking r 
LJuno and Pallas alternately admire the apple, 
Venus deſiring — look at it. * 


0 


2 


PF 
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RECITATIVE. 

Ven. With your leave, Mam 
[Receive and narrowly examines it. 
Jr, FTo Pallas.) Suppoſe that three ſhares equal 
e 

Pal. Oh—that—Erynnis might—not take well. 
Ven. {ng ſurveyed it.] Bleſs us!—'t has grown 

an S eription on it. 
Pal. LI gibe.] Have the ſnails trac'd a tag of ſome 


— French ſonnet? 


Ven. [Nettled.] Nah, Miſs; plain Engliſh—and to 
me directed. 


F Infulting.? A army fall, ladies!—yet—one can't 
at 
80, pox—l 9 goods triſected. 
Juno. [In ferpriſe. Your's! _, 5 
Pal. \ With indignation.] Your's! | 
ien. {With provoking calmneſi. ] Mine. 
[Both take fire. 
Pal. [To Venus, Bluſtering.] By what right? 
Juno. [ To ditto, with Firs el J What title? Fool-y'! 
Yen. 1 ſcern. ] What when ye hear — will make 
you both look bluely. 


[Reads to them diſlin@tly * inſcription without 
Recitative. 
TO THE FAIREST IN. HEAYEN 
BE THIS APPLE GIVEN. 


er 

Pal. 2 Stand clear, Mam—let me to her 
Venus. J Shut your fly-trap, ö 

Your title 1 1 ſoon quaſh elſe with a tight rap. 

Juno. T Inter jofng. J L bar blows——yet that fruit I'll 
ve—depend on't: 
Tis mine, [To Venus] fo, give it me—and there's an 
end on't. 


| AIR VIII. 1 Arne. 
Yield; or beware, leſt rage, diſdain, 
Reſentment, fire my mind! 
The claim my rank, my charms ſuſtain, 
Shall never be reſign'd. 
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REBEe IT rte 
Pal. L To Juno. ] Vour's, Madam r clim's 
the more undoubted; | 
So [ To Venus] give it me- and ſay no-more about it. 
Ven. [ Gently. ] Ladies, for pow 'r, arms, arts, I don't 
diſpute ye 
But—all the world {Bridling] gives. me the crack for- 
beauty. 
Juno. You trapes! 


Pal. You demi-rep! you batter dowdy! 


Nam'd of a day with us—you” re— 

Juno Oh! nobody. 
Ven. [ Piqued. 17 to one's odds; ut, ladies 0 
ſince you n 4 
Let Jove judge. , 3 
3 [Eagerly ] Done! | 1 
ne! 5 2 
Ven. | He's a virtuoſo | 1 
In female matters. ; f 
Juno. Troth—but ſo, ſo. | - 


AIR IX. Tua * Sir, kee. 7 
Ven. My title, my title, 
Will need no long recital. 8 
Can you, ail ga v 
Or zu- 1 368? R! 
Diſpute the ol th 
If not—ſay Who. 
Pal. You maukin! you maukinſ. 
What 1 your talking? 
t name 
That claim, 
If you be wiſe, 
Before us two. 
Juno. Gads me! Gads me! 
Such rank conceit! It mads me, 
So pert 18 
A flirt . 
Shou'd brave the kies! 7X 
What's here to do? 
F 3 Fen 
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| Pat. You N &e: 
* Juno. Gads me! 


Sernn changes to Jupiter hall of audience. 


Enter Momus laughing. 
. Mom. Ha! ha! ba!—ha! hat ha 
Three ie 5 — left em at EO ROY 
* piter.} Gadſo! IP 
OW, W den that wiſe ob be hatching? 4 
; [Stands afide to obſerve. 
Jupiter comes Heat 
nECITATIVE acco ied, 
Zup. How ſhall I get this tangled unravell'd 
Put to my trumps, and gravell'd! 
Twou' d dumb-found Wizard Merlin, or Friar Bacon; 
Ay, all the ſquare-caps from Oxford to Pekin. - 
No making head or tail on't—which way ſoe er I turn 


it 


If I know how to at—T'm a ſous'd gurnet. 
AIR X. Fiſchietti. 


As , itor, 
or rey all I take? | 
My character, as fenator, | 1; 
My name lies at ſtake. 3 
Says juſtice— What d'ye lag on? 1 
For . !.—content the dragon. ; 
Then whiſpers court-favour,, 
To bilk him will be Sewers © 
What part ſhall I take? 
My choice is keep fwinging,, / 
GY Bow-bell a-ringing; 
o—then pull'd back. 
Why, gy them huff, 5 
And jour and chide! * 3 
I'll ſave my ff, | 
Whate'er betide. 
To ſhun domeſtic jangle, 
This paltry pippin- brangle, 
*Fore ne 4+ PII not decide. : 
f Toward: the cloſe of the air, — advances to _ | 
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RXRECITATIVE. 
Mom. That's fix'd then, 
I Yes, yes—T've wound up my bot- 


Mom. "Renndlys like a true Solomon Abd.. ] of 
Gotham. * 
up. But how to ſtill their 'clamours he there D "Ip 
matter. 
Mom. Depute ſome mortal for their arbitrator z 
Twill pull 'em down a peg. 
oy {Rubbing bis hands, delighted.) Twill, "twill 
— the ſluts! 
I'll do't—to fiddle-ftrings twill fret their guts. 
Mem. Oh! they'll cajole you with their ifs and buts. 
Did not they co you in your beer to impris'n 
The dragon, but for claiming what was his'n? 


A A R XI. Cotillon. 
When re boſky, half - ſeas 2 
Doxies * you as they 
+ Thro' their eyes you then di _ 
That the moon's a. huge green cheeſe: 
They have their wits, 
Mind their own hits; 
Niek the fit 
To wheedle a bit, 
With a tip 
Of the lip, 
And a roguiſh ſqueeze. 
 Jovy, my'foul! _ 
What does it ſay?! ——. 
Fire the North Pole! 
Jove's your valet ——— 
When you're boſky, &c: 


RECITATIVE.  - 
[ Mercury enters haſtily, and twitches F. upiter't fleeve.] I 
i 


®. 


Merc. Moſt doughty—pleaſe edge this "way. 
Ju. "Eb! What mutter y'? 

erc. The ſſes—at loggerheads—i'th'ꝰ buttery: 
Fup. Fight dog, fight bear—II— Blood! I've other 


bus'neſs. 
Muſt Jove ſit judge on dimples — ſnouts— and pigſ oe 


— 
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Bid 'em ſcrub up as clean as hands can make em. 
Mom. Shou” d they run ruſt 
1 By Jericho! — I'd flake em 
| [To Mercury. ] Conduct them, you, to Ida 
ere young Paris 
Shall view, and there give judgment which moſt fair is. 
[ Jupiter and Momus confer together 
Merc. What !—Paris of Troy, 
That hobble-de-hoy ? 
He lord chief juſtice conſtituted? 
If Was guts in his brains, or in's ſkull eyes, 
Sure, ſure, this heav'n-embroiling prize 
Cannot be long diſputed. 


AIR II. Fisher. 
Pallas and Juno, 
All who ſee true know, 

Never, no, never can bear the bell. 
No, chuck the golden pippen | 
Fair Venus's lip in, 

For Venus herſelf is a nonpareil. [Exit. 
LJupiter and Momus come forward, as cnticaing 

their converſation, © 


1 RECITAT: [ V E. 

Mom. What comes o you? | 

Fup. Oh! 1—after the inſpection 
May call to hear which carry'd the election. 

Mom. Mum! —yonder's Juno—f Going. ] 

Jup. Aye my mefſage—ſnubs. 

Mom. Now—keep it up, —be ure—a few dry rubs 
Will give her majeſty the m | 


AIR XIII. Cotillon tune. 
Since *tis writ in the volume of fate, 
That to ſurrender 
To the male gender, 
Females muſt lay their account foon or lates 
She muſt ſubmit has a god to her mate. | 
Bounce, bounce; Juno may flounce; 
Storm, and thunder; . 
She'll knoek under: 
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Rave, rave; Jupiter, rave, | 
Maſter you'll Ne votre has ak 


ECT EFTERS. | 
Fu. [4 Juno advances.) How now, dame Part- 


* 1 * Hallig _ htily up to "bize; ; ber arms 
| imbo. 


LA. de. J Now—ſhe opes heb budg 
Funo. So, Sir! Our cauſe—you korn, it ſeems to 
judge it. 
Jus. I waſh my hands 0't:z—woundy tickliſh mat- 
ters 
Theſe !-—How decree—'twixt my own wife and adh. 
ters! 
uno. [ Reſentfully.) Then, Sir, who ſhall? 
up. aw. fender d. Why——Paris——ſop of 
Priam 
Ganymede's coz—a better judge than I am. 2 
Juno. [With ſpleen.] Finely fobb'd off! Had it been 
Madam Semele 
Jap. | Imperiouſly.] Juno——go, ſcold your 1 maids;—- 
o—mind your y. 
Juno. No; with all heaven for my due I'd grapple: 
Were there an orchard, mine were every apple. 


AIR XI. Arne. 
Juno. [ Affronted.] 

With your wife, Sir, ne'er diſpute, 

Lady of the manor ſhe; 
Due to . the choĩceſt fruit, 

Due to her the branch and tree; 
And you know ſhe'll have her right; 
Yes, Sir, morning, noon, and night. 


RECITATIVE. 
Ju. Right!—Stuff! between us, 
None has a legal right to it but Venus. 
Juno. | Much piqued.) Fool that I was, my buſband - 
to refer to! 
Venus?—a ſneaking kindneſs—goat !—for. her t00.— 
Fup. [ Indignant.) My daughter? 
June, [With rancour.] Wer't your mother. 


Jug. 
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up. [ Tronically.] Why, m lamb 
oor not go looſe—Tt ſhould be Jodg'd in bedlam. 
Theſe. maggots, child — 
uno. [ Outrageous. ] By each new trull ſupplanted! 
up. [| ProvePd.] VII be divorc'd 
Juno. [Obſlinately.) The very thing I wanted. 


AIR mo Duo finale. Monfignier, 
! 
But know, 
I'll not be treated fo 


More hateful 
Your jealouſy and fuſs. 
Your ? 
Wou' d, Pad miſt her! 
And your ſpouſe too? 
LAlde.] A ſweet blowze, too! 
The chum you pawn'd your nuptial 
Vows to? | | 
Truſt my houſe to, 
And my brows too? 
A bliſter 2 
On your ton 't. 
Fm wel ung 4 for't, 
Sorely wrung for't. 
You broke all your vows — you hot bell- 
1 5 


Fuf. LAfide.] That's a dagger, 
Slhan't I gag her? 
uno. I To fee that num-ſkull 
up. | [To her.) _ Theſe wipes 
Act the ſwan, act the bull! 


uno. 

2 "hi Bring ſtripes, 
Juno. ] How mortals muſt laugh 
up 


4 + | Your ſides, my love, itch—— 
uno. } At the gooſe, at the calf. 
up. J Fora taſte of the witch. 
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| J Your] urg 2 caſt-off J- 
Te wit! Wife Tas taunts * ale. 
16 vet you 7 ſay black's ad] nail 


up. ys! them tooth and 
no. not wn mum 
uno. ] You ſhall 


This . bee the devil dance. | 


up. 
WW More ſack on the mill!--No, no; 
Tis better pill—it kicks—— 
Jup. Jack muſt have his gill—I trow; 
4 And, as Jove, will—ha” ſix. 


S 
Senn; Mount Jan. 


Paris enters, admiring bis finery. 
Par. EST yo we choſe cel no more a ruſtic 
fſoerubbiſh, . | 
Paris at court has duſted off his rubbiſh. ; 


AIR I. Arne. 

But now let me flaunt it, 
Rant, flirt it, and jaunt it, 
Gallant it, and drefs it away; 

At opera and ball, 

Play, kg parts _ — 
1 Warrant carry the * 
I'll make the folks ſtare 


By clubbing my hair; 
11 2 111 attle, 
The dice-box En rattle, 
Loſe thouſands, and call it mere ſport: 
While men all admire me, 
All ladies defire me, 
Sweet Paris, the pink of the court! 
[ Paris turns, and ſpie Mercury adcancing. 
What chap comes here, trick'd out ſo nicely; 
Enter to him Mercury. 
| [He flands bowing at a diſtance ] 
Dew? mayvaiſe hoante 80 thugconciſely. _ Fo 
5 
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ATR II. DUET. , Franceſco. 
Par. Mon enfant—ecoutez. 
Merc. Royal ſwain, what d'ye wk 
Par. If I may conjecture, 

By garb, gait, and aſpect, you re 
Francois. 
erc. | Nay, nay. 
ar. Au moint—you've made the tour. 
Merc. No ſure. | 
Your hi ghneſs means to flatter. 
Par. Pardonnez-moi—This hat here 
P aris 2 3 
Merc. No ſuch matter. 
Par. Thoſe ke. s too —iantre curious 
Mere. Jove's -—& nn ] 
Par. 3 
Merc. | Ves; ſpurious. 
Controller of his pages, | 
And bear his love - meſſages. | 
Par. Qui? Merky?—ah! ie drole! 
Merc. The ſame upon my ſoul, 
At your command. 
Par. I kiſs your hand. 


RECITATIVE. 
Par. But whence—and whither now? 
_ IE 1. errand 


Par. 725 ſnuff.) To me—1 warrant? 
erc. Een fo. 
Par. [ With extravagant airs of vanity. 
With m —— perſon — . 
Merc. [Shating his head. } No, Sir—a matter 
you'd ſcarce hit on. 
This apple Preduces the golden apple.] 
Par. [Much mortified.] Ay!  _ 
Mierc. (Tho? no nice fruit tis) 
Has ſet by the ears three tip-top beauties. 
Th' inſcription—there's the bone 
Par. [ Reads it.] To This FairesT! 
8 that points ſettled hea n can ne'er 


A | Juno, 


— 
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Juno, Miſs Pallas, Venus—ſtiffly 
Lay claim to't=— | POR 
Par. Well—mon cher? — | | 
Mere. | Why, briefly=—= 
You're nam'd their judge " 
Par. [ Eyeing it contemptuouſly] A precious bauble 
To ſex three geddes ſquabble! | 
Merc. A goddeſs, like an earthly dame, 
In trifles will precedence claim: « 
Deny'd, foul language will beſtow, 
And turn from deareſt friend to foe. 
RECITATIVE. 
Par. But why to me this beauty-reference? 
Merc. Jove they'd think ran l e e, 
Therefore in you his pow'r is veſted: 8 
Par. What jeopardy! My caſe quite deſperate) 
Can pleaſe hut one two muſt exaſperate. | 
Merc.” Do as you like—but—leave off prating, 
You keep their goddeſsſhips a-waiting. [ Exit. 
[Paris alone, after meditation. | 
Good Jove, direct me! | ? 
Since in this taſk ; | | 
I'm but your maſk, | > 
I hope, Sir, you'll prote& me. = 


Re-enter Mereury, leading Juno, whom he ammpuncer | 
moſt ceremoniouſly. She advances with over. trained = 
haughtineſs. 9 ** 

RE CITATIVE. ö 
Merc. Queen Juno, Sir, [Bows.] Jove's conſort 


Juno. | Imperiouſly.] Leſs palaver. 
We've other fiſh to fry——{Beckons Mercury away; he 
ſneaks off. 


Par. [Tripping familiarly to kiſi ber.] Ma- am—by 
your favour She draws back with indignation. 
June. Meat for your lord !—I thought you better 


knew me. 


Par. LAſide.] La flere! n three-pil'd prude, conſume 
me! 2 | 
Vor. III. G . Fans 
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Juno. Haughtily. ] 
Lad, don't you feel yourſelf, at times, — 
Of pow'r—and wealth? WI: .. 
Par. Ma foi! They're both delicious. | 
Juno. Both you may have—— : © 
Par.. Comment? 
uno. For me paſs ſentence, 


And you will bleſs your ftars for our acquaintance. 
Par. [ Afide.] Now un grand . ou re warm — 

, and I in ſpirits * 

[To ber.] Gad, n, let's uſe your huſband as he 


me 


Al R IV. —— derry derry. ; 
[To ber with petulant familiarity. 13 
Sweet revenge there is a clue to, 
Wou'd you take a fool's advice — 
72 voici tout pre. Cornuto 
We may dub him in a trice. 
Dans le bon ton — Down derry deny. 
Dans le bon ton, 
Sur le gazon. 
Juno in furious indignation turns fiercely upon him.] 


RECITATIVE. 
JOS Indeed! Squire nn words to that 


bargain, 
Par. [ With cutting ind: :fereitcs. 1; 


N”importe—There needs no further arguing. 
[Turns away. 


Juno. [ Apart. To be ſent haggling here with ſuch 
a puppy 
Wel Joe, remember this, if I ben't up wi' ye. 
. 

Tender paſſion, gentle love, 
Cooing, murm'ring, like the dove, 
Shall deſert my troubled breaſt 
If not the faireſt I'm confeſt. [Exit, 


R E CITAT I v E. 
T Paris alone.] 
Fan: ceremonie, I diſmiſs her. 


Hey, Mercury ! 
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Enter Mercurx. 
' Merc. [Boing] Ves, Sir—— Warts: 

Mercury re- enters, introducing Pallas. He bows, and re- 
tire. She ſtandt ſullen ; Paris hops pertly up to kiſ 
her. | ae 
Par. Servant, my 8 45 

She repulſes bim with a violent pu i 
Pd pope Since when, ou Maſter Jemmy? N 
Par. [ Afide, his hands on his breaft as in pain.] | 

That Peg ſhe had from Brou ! 

Well, Joan of Arc !--myfrumpiſh miſly! 

You might as well ha' let me kiſs ye. 

Pal. Paris, no airs—That pippin, without muſing, 

Adjudge to me | J | 
Par. [ Ironically.) Bon!——for your ſkill in bruifing ? 
Pal. I'll make your fortune:—Call me elſe, Canary. 
Par. My fortune, Miſs !— | 
Pal. Þ Ay, in the milita—ry. 


A TN. VI. . 4 a | 
To arms, Paris, to arms! 
Hark! the ſhrill trumpets ſound, 
And the dread cannon. roars. 
Hark! hark! the loud alarms, 
From hill to hill rebound, 7 
And ſhake the neighb'ring ſhores. 


5 ien 
ar. ¶ Having flared at her with ſurpriſe.] 
Zauns, Miſs—what ſee you-in my figure, 

As if I lov'd to draw a trigger? | 
Now, Merc'ry !—let the Cyprian belle come. 


[Enter Mercury ; hands out Pallas, and introduces 
Venus; then bows, and exit. She advances, ſmirk- 
ing. Paris, though flruck with ber beauty, trips 
to ſalute ber, with his uſual pertneſ.] 

Ay, this! [ To her.] Permettez moi! [ Kiſſes ber.] 
Ven. [ Frankly.] And welcome. 

[ Leering, and chucking him under the chin.] 

My Paris! can you love? | 

ho | Par. 


1 


4 
* 


i 
— 
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Par. Aldo. No fooliſh item. 
Yes, Ma'am—kind ſouls! —1I never light em. 


Ven, 6 * a judge—— one — 
8 
[A judge's creſt is—horng—by Magna Charta) 
That 5 he hath a wife—that ae hight Nelly, 
But ſuch a Nell —at ev'ry glance 
The cockles of your heart would dances 
Werd as if hy vermicelli. 


F vn. 

Hades id you can. hrepeti | 

Thou of heroes ſhalt lead the van! 
— 


Faint —— ne er FI lady wen. 
Be bold, aud play the man! 
That ſhape," that Jim dying 
at ſhape, t 
Wes dad for intriguing; 
And in foreign parts 
You'll reign k ing o of hearts. 
Oh, ſuch bliſs! you've no idea; 
She's a * 0 
it delightin 
Charms foriting 
- Youth inciting, _ 
Melen, Helen to trepan. 


R EC TT EN 
Par. Agreed—touchez Now for a barrel 
Of golden pippins—we ſhall never quarrel, 
Il a the ladies 1 in that went hence. 
[Takes the apple in his hand, croſſes the flage, and calls 
aloud} 


Mereuryl— I'm going to paſs ſentence. 


Enter on one fide Mercury, 2 ering in Jung aud Pallas; 
2 the other, us alone. 


AIR VIII. Venetian ballad. 
_ Boing to Fans and Pallas. | 
Meſdames, ch you 


But more Ge 40 ige you; 
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I therefore 1 
Let this action teach 
My upright award, 
By equity ſquar'd,. 

Nor bribe or pelf; | 
The pippin, on ſtrict ſcrutiny, | 
Reſts here tho loſers mutiny. 

Fair ye to the bone arez— 
But this belle debonaire _ _ 
Is fairneſs? ſelf. 


Juno and Pallas walk to and fro, famachfal 5 Venue 


| and Paris —_— and curſing. r- Hand. tit 
tering. 1 N \ . 
RECITATIVE * 
Juno. [ Turning upon Paris, enrag d. 72 
Buzzard!—in real beauty, i aoramus! 
Pal. L Pointing to Venus. \ 
That lewd trull's perſon was his fee to 3 "VFM 
Juno [Menacing.)] For this—an old houſe ober your 
ſconce I'll tumble. 
Pal. Poltroon! Since war Lp are its din ſhall 


rumble. 4%] 
In both your ears—— _ 
Merc. Ladies von 2 not to Rr BP: 


A furious Hep lux: then enter ahl Jupiter, „ 


_ angry, the tbunder-bolt in his hand. 


. E CIT AT IVE. 
Jub. ( uno and Pallas. ] 
Ye ſp I es!—threat not my puny judge, ene 


For bim I will, myſelf, take up the cudgels—. 
The proudeſt ſhe that with him. dares to meddle, - 


I'll make dance Barnaby—without a fiddle! 


"ATR IX. and laſt. 
S ESTET T O. Viraldi. 
Jugiter, Juno, Pallas, Venus, Paris, Dragon. 


Jußp. This be the period 
Of jars— Shake fiſts and buſs. 
G 3 Funds. 


d Placing te a bouquet in Venus's — 


| 
} 
. 
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2 Yet, Sir, tis very odd, 
at.  Yowl ſide with — *gainſt us. 


Had you been adjudg d it 
To each antes 5 L nee ſhou'd hai 0 


Jus. [To Fune.] i 
Why Wr 1 
Why to me this mortal hatred? i 
b Why 222 — 
. n 1 
Beauty's my ſole gift of nature. 
uno.) [ To Par. } Yours! Venal traitor! 
_ 5 To Ves. J Conceiged creature! 
[To Par. and Ven. ] Thank her, ſhe cou'd 
give no greater. 
Juno. taux Pal] have no patience with ſuch 
| Pal. [Afide to ue We 'n tick to both 
Jap. ; i don't again my paſſion 
| rouze. 
Dra.. [To beth.) nes yu pappe; Miſs, and your 
uſe.. 
7 ditt If you will not be cool, 
1 . I have for ſcolda a ſchoob. 
You ſee, Sir, we are cool. 
That's aall'd the ducking-ftaol. 
We hall 7 
3 not need that ſchool. 
You ſee, ir, they are cook 


Be friends That's right. 


For this good hap 
We'll all get fap, 

Aud drain the tap. 
Vent 


K = IR 
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| Ven. : In peace let's live, 


Par. Forget, forgive. 


x [Aſie te ud other} We'll wake belicre. 1 


To 


Par. Let this day 


Dra. [To ne audience] —A pplaud, — | 


Jove's gracious 


THE 
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Aci Miſs Macklin, Mrs Bulklcy. 


Servants, &c. 


P 
* 


ett 
Enter Mr SusTL.s and Mr Cx Assi. 


Mr SuBTLE. 

ELL, well, that may be; but {till I ſay that a 
Frenchman | | 

Clas. Is a fop; it is their national diſeaſe; not one of 

the qualities for which you celebrate them, but owes its 

erigin to a foible ; their taſte is trifling, their gaiety 

grimace and their politeneſs, pride, 1 


—— — 
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Mr Sub. Hey-day! Why, what the deuce bruigs you 
to Pars then?  ; . | u. ö 
Claſſ. A debt to friendſhip ; not but I think a ſhort 
reſidence here a very neeeſſary part in every man of fa- 
ſkion's education. ; 

Mr Sub. Where's the uſe? | 

Claſſ. In giving them à true reliſh for their own do- 
meſtic happineſs; a proper veneration for their national 
liberties ; a contempt for adulation; and an honour for 
the extended generous commerce of their country. bi 

Mr Sub. Why there, indeed, you have the preference, 
Mr Claſſic: the traders here are a ſharp-ſet cozening 
people; foreigners are their food; civilities with aa! 
ay! a congee for a-crown, and a ſhrug for a ſhilling ; 
deviliſh dear, Maſter Claſſic, deviliſh deer. 

Claſſi To avoid their exactions, we are, Mr Subtle, 

recommended to your protection. 
Mr Sab. Ay! and wiſely they did who recommend- 
ed you: Buy nothing but on mine or my lady's recom - 
mendation, and you are ſafe. But where was your charge? 
Where was Mr Buck laſt night ? My lady made a party 
at cards on purpoſe for him, and my ward Lucinda is 
mightily taken with him; ſhe longs to ſee him again. 

Clafj. 1 am afraid with the ſame ſet his father ſent him 
hither to avoid; but we muſt endeavour to inſpire him 
with a taſte for the gallantries of this court, and his paſ- 
ſion eg amuſements af ours will diminiſh of 
Ourle. 

Mr Sub. All the fraternity of men · makers are for that 
purpoſe without; taylors, peruquieurs, hatters, hoſiere, 
Is not that Mr Buck's Engliſh ſervant? 

Enter Roger. 

Claſ. Oh! ay, honeſt Roger. So the old doings, 
Roger; what time did your maſter come home? | 

Rog. Between five and fix, pummelFd to a jelly: here 
been two of his old comrades follow'd un already; I 
caunt we ſhall ha” the whole gang in a ſe'nnight. : 

Claſſ. Comrades, who? Ro" ELKE) | 

Rog. Dick Daylight and Bob Breadbaſket the brui + 
ſers: they all went to the ſhow together, where they had 
the devil to pay; belike they had been ſent to Hride - 
well, hadn't a great geatleman in a blue ſtring come hy 


and 
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and releas'd them. I hear maſter's bell; do, Maſter 
Claſſic, ſtep up and talk to un; he snow ſober, and may 
en to reaſon. 

Ca. I attend him. Mr Subtle, you won't be out of 
the way [Exit Claſſic. 

Mr Sub. I ſhall talk a little with the tradeſmen. © A 

ſmoky fellow this Claſſic; but if Lucinda plays her 
cards well, we have not much to fear from that quarter: 
contradiction ſeems to be the life and foul of young Buck 
A tolerable expedition this, if it ſucceeds Fleece 
the younker— Pſha, that's a thing of courſe! - but by 
his means to get rid of Lueinda, and ſecurely een her 
patrimony; ay! that indeed — | 

Enter Mr Subtle.” 

Oh! wife! Have you open'd the plot! Does the girl 

come into it greedily, hey? 

Mrs Sub. A little — at firſt; but L have open'd 
her eyes. Never fear, my dear, Colbie or later women 
will attend to their intereſt. 

Mr Sab. Their intereſt ! ay, that's true 3 but confi- 
der, my dear, how deeply our own intereſt is concern'd, 
and let that quicken your zeal. 

Mrs Sub. D'ye think I am blind? But the girl has 
2 ſuch whimſical notions of honour, and is withal fo 

nt and modeſt : I wonder where the deuce ſhe got 
it; I am ſure it was not in my houſe. | 

- Mr Sub. How does ſhe like Buck's perſon? | 

Mrs Sab. Well enough! But prithee, huſband, leave 
her to my management, and conſider we have more irons | 
in the fire than one. * Here is the Marquis de Soleil 
©to meet Madam de Farde to-night ——And where to 

put 'em, unleſs we can have Buck's apartment.“ Oh! 
by the bye, has Count Cog ſent you . _ out of 
Mr Puntwell's loſings a "Thurſday ?. 

- Mr Sub. 1 intend calling on him this 

Mrs Sub. Don't fail! He's a ſlippery — you An 

Mr Sub. There's no fear. Well, but our pretty coun- 
trywoman lays about her n ha! Hearts 
by hundreds! hum! | 

Mrs Sub. Ay! that's a noble prize, if we could but 
manage her; but ſhe's ſo indiſcreet, that ſhe'll be blown 
n made half our market. I am this morn - 


ing 
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ing to give audience, on her en two counts and a 
foreign miniſter. 

Mr Sub. Then — the irons hot: but they'll . 
be before.] J can to people; 'em in, pri- 
N > phat 1 [Exit Mrs Subtle. 

Dit Tradeſmen. 
So, atlemen.. Ohl huſh! we are interrupted: If hoy! 
aſk for your bills, you have left them at hom. 
| Enter Buck, Claſſic, and Roger. | 

Buck. Ecod, I don't know how it: ended, but I re- 
member how it begun. Oh! Mafter Subtle, how — 
old buck, hey? Gave's thy paw! And little Eucy, how | 
fares it with ſhe? Hum! f 

Mr Sub. What has been the matter, abe! Vour face | 
ſeems a little in deſhabille. | 

Buck. A touch of the times, old boy! a ſmall ſkir« 
miſh; after I was down, tho', a ſet of cowardly ſons of —; 
there's George and I will box any five for their ſum. 

Mr Sub. But bow happen'd it? The French are ge- 
nerally civil to ſtrangers. 

Buck. Oh! damn'd civil! to fall ſeven or eight upon 
three : Seven or eight | ecod, we had the whole n. 
upon us at laſt. 

Mr Sub. But what had you done? | 

Buck. Done! why nothing at all. But, wounds, how 
the powder flew about, and the Monſieurs ſcour'd !- 

r Sub. But what offcace had either they or you com- 

mitted? 

Buck. Why I was telling damiae, Laſt night, Dick 
Daylight, Bob Breadbaſket, and I were walking through 
one of qheir rue, I think they call them here, they are 
ſtreets in London; but they have ſuch deviliſh 'out-of- 
the-way names for things, that there is no remembering — 
them ; ſo we ſee crowds of people going into a houſe, A 
and comedy paſted over the door; in we troop'd with | 
the reſt, paid our caſh, and ſat down on the ſtage. Pre- 
ſently they had a dance; and one of the young women 
with long hair trailing behind her, ſtood with back 
to a rail, juſt by me: Ecod, what does me! for nothing 
in the world but a joke, as I hope for mercy, but ties 4 
her locks to the rail; ſo when twas her turn to figure : 
out, ſouſe ſhe flapp'd on her back; *twas deviliſh comi- 


NF. cal, 
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cal, but they fet up ſuch an uproar. One whey-fac'd ſou 


of a bitch, that came to looſe the woman, turn'd up his 


hofey and calFd me detec ecod, I lent him a lick in his 
lanthorn jaws, that will make him remember the ſpawn 
of old Marlborough, I warrant him. Another came up 
to ſecond him; but I let drive at the mark, made the 
ſoup- maigre rumble in his bread-baſket, and laid him 
ſprawling. Then in pour'd a million of them; I was 
knocked down in a trice z and what huppen'd after, I 
_ no more than you. But where's Luey? IH go ſee 
Ca Oh fy! Ladies are treated here with a little more 
ceremony: Mr Subtle too has 66HeQted theſe people, 
who are to equip you for the converſation of the ladies. 

Buck. Wounds! all theſe ? What, Mr Subtle, theſe 
are Mounſeeres tod, 25 uh 
. Mr Sub. No, ſquire, they are Engliſhmen : faſhion 
has ordain'd, that as you employ none but foreigners at 
arms you muſt take up with your own countrymen 

ere. b 4 ' + I. 

Claf, It is not in this inſtance alone we are partieu- 
lar, Mr Subtle; I have obſerv'd many of our pretty gen- 
tlemen, who condeſcend to uſe entirely their mcd be a 
guage here, ſputter nothing but bad French in the fide- 
boxes at home. & * | 

Buck. Look you, Sir, as to you, and your wife, and 
Miſs Lucy, I like you all welt enough; but the devil a 


good thing elſe have I feen fince I loſt ſight of Dover. 


The men are all puppies, mineing and dancing, and chat- 
tering, and grinning: the women are a parcel of paint- 
ed dolls; their food's fit for hogs; and as for their lan- 
guage, let them learn it that Bike it, I'll none on't; no, 
nor their frippery neither : So here you may all march 
to the place from whenee you=-Harkee! What, are you 
an Engliſiman? 

Bark. Yes, Sir. | A 

' Buck. Domine! Look here, what a mônſter the mon · 
key has made of himſelf ? Sirrah, if your ſtring was 

enongh, Id do your buſineſs myſelf, you dog, to 

fink a bold Briton into ſueh a ſneaking, ſnivelliug — 
the raſcal looks as if he had not had a piece of beef and 
pudding in his paunch theſe twenty years; In be * 
12 1 | 
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if the rogue han't been fed on frogs ever ſince he came 
over. Away with your trumpery! 

Claſ. Mr Buck, a compliance with the cuſtoms of the 
countsy in which we live, where neither our religion or 
morals are concern'd, is a duty we owe ourſelves. - 


Mr Sub. Beſides, *ſquire, Lucinda expects that you 


ſhould uſher her to public places; which it would be 1 im- 


poſſible to do in that dreſs. 

Buck. Why not? 

Mr Sub. You'd be mobb'd. 

Buck. Mobb'd! I ſhould be glad to ſee that——No! 
no! they han't ſpirit enough to mob here; but come, 
ſince theſe fellows here are Engliſh, and it is the faſhion, 
try on your fooleries. 

Mr Sub. Mr Dauphine, eome produce ;—— upon my 
word, in an elegant taſte, Sir ; this n has 
the honour to 

Dauph. To work for all the beaux efprits of the court. 
My good fortune commenc'd by a ſmall alteration in a 
cut of the corner of the ſleeve for Count Crib; but the 
addition of a ninth plait in the ſkirt of Marſhal Tonerre, 
was applauded by — la ducheſs Rambouillet, and 
totally eſtabliſned the reputation of your bumble = 
- vant. | 

Buck. Hold your jaw, and diſpatch. | 
| Mr Sub. A word with you I don't think it im- 
poſſible to get you acquainted with Madam de Rambou- 
illet. 

Buck. An't ſhe a Papift? 

Mr Sub. Undoubtedly. 9 5 

Buck. Then Ell ha? 1 to ſay to her. 

Mr Sub. Oh fie! who ww the religion of a pretty 
woman ? Beſides, all this country are of the ſame. - 

Buck. For that reaſon I don't eare how ſoon I get 
ont of it: Come, let's get rid of you all as ſoon as wt 
can. And what are you, hey! 

Barh. Je ſuis peruquier, Monſieur. 

Buck. Speak Engliſh, you ſon of a whore, 

Barb. Lam a perriwig-maker, Sir. 

Back. Then why could not you fay ſo at firſt ? 


4 


are 90 aſham'd of your mother- tongue? I knew this 
H fellow 


tion this has occaſion'd in your whole 
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fellow was a puppy by his pig-tail. Come, let's ſee 
your handy- work. 

Barb. As I found you were in a hurry, I have 
brought you, vir, ſomething that will do for the pre- 
ſent : But a peruque is « different ouvrage, another ſort 
of a thing here from what it is en Angleterre ; we muſt 
conſult the colour of the complexion, and the tour de 
viſage, the form of the face ; for which end it will be 


neceſſary to regard your countenance in different lights: 


A little to the right, if you pleaſe, 
Buck. Why, you dog, d'ye think I'll fubmit to be 


exerciſed by you? 


Barb. Oh mon Dieu ! Monſieur, if you don't, it will 
be impoſſible to make your wig comm” il faut. 
Buck. Sirrah, ſpeak another French word, and I'II 

Kick you down ſtairs. | 
Bark. Gad's curſe! Would you reſemble ſome of 
your countrymen, who, at the firſt importation, with 
nine hairs of a fide to a brawny pair of checks, look like 
a Saracen's head! On elſe their 2 8 
world, like 


in a thicket of curls, appear, for 
lark in a ſoup-diſh 
Mr Sub. Come, *ſquire, ſubmit ; *tis but for once. 
Buck. Well, but what muſt I do? 

. [ Places him in a chair, 
| Bark. To the right, Sir—now to the left—aow your 
full — and now, Sir, n | 

Mr Sub. Look at yourſelf a little; ſee whec a revolu- 


Buck. Yes, a bloody pretty indeed ! But tis a 
figure I am damnably aſham'd of: I would not be ſeen 
by Jack Wildfire or Dick Riot for fifty pounds in this 
1 for all that. "as 08 

r Sub. Upon m our, greatly improves 
you. Vour opinion, Mr Claſſic. ; 

Claſſ. They do mighty well, Sir; and in a little time 
Mr Buck will be eaſy in them. 

Buck. Shall I? I — on't, for I am damnably 
uneaſy at preſent, Mr Subtle, What muſt I do now ? 
45 Fr Sub. Now, Sir, if you'll call upon my wife. you'll 

Lucinda with her, and I'll wait on you — 5 | 
Ac 6 
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' Buck. Come along, Domine! But harkee, Mr Subtle, 
I'll out of my trammels when I hunt with the king. 

Mr Sub. Well, well. / 

Buck. I'll on with my jemmies; none of your black 
bags and jack-boots for me. 

r Sub. No, no. 
Buck. I'll ſhow them the odds on't, old Silver-tail ! 
Iwill. Hey? -. 

Mr Sub. Ay, ay. 

Buck. Hedge, ſtake, or ftile, over we go! 

Mr Sub. Ay; but Mr Claſſic waits. 

Buck. But d'ye think they'll follow ? 

Mr Sub. Oh no! impoſſible ! 

Buck. Did I tell you what a chace ſhe carry'd me laſt 
Chriſtmas eve? We unkennell'd at 

Mr Sub. I am buſy now; at any other time. 

Back. You'll follow us. I have ſent for my hounds 
and horſes. 4 - 

Mr Sub. Have you? . 

Buck. They ſhall make the tour of Europe with me: 
And then there's Tom Atkins the hunt ſman, the two 
Whippers-in, and little Joey the groom, comes with 
them. Damme, what a ſtrange place they'll think this? 
But no matter for that; then we ſhall be company 
enough of ourſelves. But yow'll follow us in? 

Mr Sub. In ten minutes—An impertinent jackanapes ! 
But I ſhall ſoon ha' done with lum. So, gentlemen ;. 
well, you ſee we have a good ſubject to work upon. 
Harkee, Dauphine, I muſt have more than 20 per cent. 
out of that ſuit. | 

Dauph. Upon my ſoul, Mr Subtle, I can't: 

Mr Sub. Why, I have always that upon new. 

Dauph. New, Sir! Why, as I hope to be— 

Mr Sub. Come, don't lie; don't damn yourſelf, Dau- 
phine; don't be a rogue: did not I ſee at Madam Fri - 
pon's that waiſtcoat and fleeves upon Colonel Crambo ? 

Dauph. As to the waiſteoat and ſleeves, I own; hut 
for the body and lining—may I never ſee— - 

Mr Sub. Come, don't be.a ſcoundrel; five · and · thirty, 
or I've done. K qd: 

Dauph. Well, if I muſt, I muſt. [Exit Daupb. 

H 32. 6 My- 
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© Mr Sub. Oh, Solitaire! I can't pay that draft of 
Mr — theſe fix weeks; I want money. 

* Soli. Je ſuis dans le meme cas— Fe— 

Mr Sub. What, d'ye mutiny, raſcal ? Aber your 
© buſineſs, or [Exeunt. 

I muſt keep theſe fellows under, or I ſhall have a fine 
time on't ; they know they can't do without me. 

Enter Mrs Subtle. 

Mrs Sub. The Calais letters, my dear. 

Mr Sub. (read.) Ah! ah! Calaig—the "Is 
ket arrived laſt night, loading as follows : Six ta one, 
ditto barbers; five milleners, bound to Paris to ſtudy fa- 
ſhions ; four citizens come to ſettle here for a month, 
by way of ſeeing the country; ditto, their wives; ten 
French valets, with nine cooks, all from Newgate, where 
they had been ſent for robbing their maſters; nine 
figure - dancers, exported in September ragged and lean, 
imported well clad and in good caſe; © twelve dogs, ditto 
© bitches, with two monkeys, and a litter of puppies 
from Mother Midnight's in the Hay-market :* A pre- 
ious cargo! Peſſſcript. One of the coaſters is juſt 
put in, with his grace the duke of, my lord, and 
an old gentleman whoſe name I can't learn ! Gadſo! 
Well, my dear, I muſt run, and try to ſecnre theſe 
cuſtomers; there's no time to be loſt. [ Exit. * Mean 


0 While 
Enter Claffic. | 
Mrs Suk. So, Mr Claſſic, what, have you left the 


young couple together? 

Claſſ. They want your ladyſhip's preſence, Madam, 
for a ſhort tour to the Tuilleries. I have received ſome 
letters, which I muſt anſwer immediately. 

Mrs Sub. Oh! well, well; no ceremony; we are all 
of a family, you know. Servant. [Exit 
- Clafſ. Roger! 


Enter Roger: 


Neg. Anon! 

Clas. T have juſt received a letter from your old ma- 
ſter; he was landed at Calais, and will be this evening 
at Paris It is abſolutely neceſſary that this circum- 
Rance ſhould be conceal'd from his ſon ; for which par: 

poſe 
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— you muſt wait at the Picardy Gate, and deliver a 
ter I ſhall give you into his own hand. 

Rog. Pl warrant you. | 

Claſſ. But, Roger, be ſecret, - 

| Rog. Oh lud! never you fear. 

Clafſ. So, Mr Subtle, I ſee your aim. A pretty lod- 
ging we have hit upon; the miſtreſs a .commode, and 
the maſter a—But who can this ward be? Poſſibly the 
neglected punk of ſome riotous man of quality. *Tis 
lucky Mr Buck's father is arriv'd, or my authority would 

rove but an inſufficient match for my popes obſtinacy. 
his mad boy! How difficult, how diſagreeable a taſk 
have I undertaken? And how general, yet how danger- 
ous, an experiment is it to expoſe our youth, in the very 
fire and fury of their blood, to all the follies and ex- 
travagance of this fantaſtic court? Far different was the. 
prudent practice of our forefathers: ; 

They ſcorn'd to truck, for baſe unmanly arts, 

Their native plainneſs and their honeſt hearts; 

Whene'er they deign'd to viſit — France, 

*T was arm'd with bearded dart and pointed lance. 

© No pompous pageants lur'd their curious eye, 

No charms for them had fops or flattery ; 

© Paris, they knew, their ſtreamers wav'd around, 

There Britons ſaw a Britiſh Harry crown'd. 

Far other views attra& our modern race, 

Trulls, toupees, trinkets, bags, brocade, and lace ; 

A flaunting form and a fictitious face. 

Rouſe ! reaſſume ! refuſe a Gallic reign, 

Nor let their arts win that their arms could never gains. 


. G3. 08 


Enter Mr CLas1c and RoGts. 
\ Roger. 
Lb maiſter's at a coffee-houſe next ſtreet, and will 
tarry till you ſend for *un. * 
Claſſ. By-and-bye; in the duſk, bring him up the 
back · ſtairs. You muſt be careful that nobody ſees him. 
27 I warrant you. 


VJ. Let Sir John know that I would wait on him 
H 3 myſelf, 
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myfelf, but I don't think it ſafe to quit the houſe an 
inſtant. 

Reg. Ay Y, ay. ; [Exit Roger. 

Claſ. 1 ſuppoſe by this time matters are pretty well 
fettled within, and my abſence only wanted to accom- 

liſh the ſcene ; but I ſhall take care to . Oh! 
Subtle and his lady. - 
| Enter Mr and Mrs Subtle. 

Mrs Sub. Oh, delightfully ! Now, my Sd. I hope 
— will no longer diſpute my abilities for forming a E. 
male. 

Mr Sub. Never, never: How the baggage leer'd? - 

Mrs Sub. And the booby gap'd ! 

Mr Sub. So kind, and yet ſo coy ; ſo free, but then 
0 reſerv'd: Oh, ſhe has him! 

Mrs Sub. Ay, aye; the fiſh is hook'd: but then ſafely 
to land him ——Is Claſſic ſuſpicious ? 

Mr Sub. Not that I obſerve ; but the ſecret muſt ſoon 
be blaz?d. 

Mrs Sub. Therefore 1 8 8580 I have laid a trap to 
inflame his affection. 

Mr Sub. How? 

Mrs Sub. He ſhall be treated with a diſplay of ny $ 
talents; her linging, dancing. 

Mr Sub. Pſha ! her ſinging and dancing! 

Mr Sub. Ah! you don't know, huſband, half the 
force of theſe accompliſhments in a faſhionable figure. 

Mr Sub. I doubt her execution. 

Mrs Sub. You have no reaſon; ſhe does both well 
enough to flatter a fool, eſpecially with love for her. ſe- 
cond : beſides, IJ have a coup de maitre, a ſure card. 

Mr Sub. What's that?. 

Mrs Sub. A rival. 

Mr Sub. Who? 

Mrs Sub. The langusge-maſfer: He may be caſily 
equipt for the expedition; a ſecond-hand tawdry ſuit of 
cloaths will paſs him on our countryman for a marquis; 
and then, to excuſe his ſpeaking our language ſo well, he 
may have been educated early in England. But huſh! 
the Squire approaches; don't ſeem to obſerve him. 

Enter Buck. 
For my part, I never ſaw any thing ſo alter d ſince I 
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was born: In my conſcience, I believe ſhe's in love with 


him. 

Buck. Huſh ! [ Afide. ] 
Mr Sub. D'ye think fo ? 
Mrs Sub. Why, where's the wonder? He's a pretty, 
good-humour'd ſprightly fellow: and, for the time, 
ſuch an improvement! Why, he wears his cloaths as ea- 
ſily, and moves as genteely, as if he had been at Paris 
theſe twenty years. 
Mr Sub. Indeed! How does he dancò a 
Mrs Sub. Why, he has had but three leſſons from 
Marſeil, and he moves already like Dupré. Oh! three 
months ſtay here will render him a perfect model for the 
Engliſh court. 

Mr Sab. Gadſo! No wonder then, with theſe quali- 
ties, that he has caught the heart of my ward; but we 
muſt take care that the girl does nothing imprudent. 
Mrs Sub. Oh, diſmiſs your fears; her family, good 
ſenſe, and, more than all, her being educated under my 
eye, render them unneceſſary ; belides, Mr Backt is too 
much a man of honour to 
| [He interrupts them.] 

Buck. Damn me if I an't. 
Mrs Sub. Bleſs me, Sir, you here! I did not ex- 

& 
2 I beg pardon: but all that I heard was, that 
Mr Buck was a man of honour. I wanted to have ſome 
chat with you, Madam, in private: 

Mr Sub. Then I'll withdraw. You ſee I dare truſt 
you alone with my wife. 
Buck. So you may ſafely; I have other game in view. 
Servant, Mr Subtle. 
Mrs Sub. Now for a puzzling ſcene : 1 long to-know 
how he'll begin. LA Ade. * Mr Buck, your com- 
mands with me, Sir. 
- Buck, Why, Madam— I ah—I ah——but let's ſhut 
the door: I was, Madam—ah! ah! Can't you gueſs 
what I want to talk about ? 
Mrs Sub. Not J, indeed, Sir. . 
Buck. Well, but try ; _ my foul, ul. tel you if 
you're right. 

Mrs - 
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Mrs Sub. It will be impoſſible for me to divine: But 
come, open a little. 

Buck. Why, have you obſerv'd nothing? 

Mrs Sub. About who? 

Buck. Why, about me. 

Mrs Sub. Yes; you are new-dreſs'd, and your cloaths 
become you. 

| Buck, Pretty well; but it an't that. 

Mrs Sub. What is it? 

Buck. Why, ah! ab !—Upon my ſoul, I can't bring 
it out. 
Mrs Suk Nay, then *tis to no purpoſe to wait: Write 


your mind. 
Buck. No, no; ſtop a moment, and I will tell. 


Mrs Sub. Be expeditivus, then. 
Buck. Why, I wanted to talk about Miſs Lucinda. 
Mrs Sub. What of her? 
Buck. She's a bloody fine girl z and I ſhould be glad 
do 
Mrs Sub. To — Bleſs me! What, Mr Buck, and 
in my houſe? Oh, Mr Buck, you have deceiv'd me ! 
Little did I think, that, under the appearance of ſo 
much honeſty, you could go to 
Buck. Upon my ſoul, you're miſtaken. 
Mrs Sub. A poor orphan too! depriv'd in her earlieſt: 
| 3ufancy of a father's prudence and a mother's: care. 
Buck. Why, I tell you 
Mrs Sub. So ſweet, ſo lovely an innocence ; her mind. 
as ſpotleſs as her patron. 
Buck. Hey-day ! 
Mrs Sub. And me, Sir; where had you your thoughts. 
w me ? How dar'd you ſuppoſe that I would connive at 
ach a— 
Buck. The woman is bewitch'd. 
- Mrs Sub. I! whoſe untainted reputation the bliſter- 
ing tongue of ſlander never blaſted. Full fifteen years, 


in wedlock's ſacred. bands, have 1 liv'd unreproach's ;. 
and now to— -/ 
Buck. Od's fury ? She's in heroics. 
Mrs Sub. And this from you too, whoſe ſair out · 
Nde and bewitching tongue had ſo far lull'd my fears, : 
| | dar'd. 
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dar'd have truſted. all my daughters, nay myſelf too, 
fingly, with you. 

Buck. Upon my ſoul, and fo you might ſafely. 

Mrs Sub. Well, Sir, and wan have you to urge in 
your defence ? 

. Buck. Oh, oh! What, are you got pretty well to the 
end of your line, are you? And now, if you'll be quiet 
a bit, we may make a ſhift to underſtand one another a 
little. 

Mrs Sub. Be quick, and eaſe me of my ae 8 

Buck. Eaſe you of your fears! I don't know how the 
devil you got them. All that I wanted to ſay was, that 
Miſs Lucy was a fine wench ; and if ſhe was as willing 
as me— 

Mrs Sub. Willing! Sir! What Denon 

Buck. If you are in your airs again, I may as well de- 


My 

rs Sub. I am ealm; go on. 

Buck. Why, that if the Tg me as well as I 1ik'd her, 

we might, perhaps, if you lik'd it too, be married to- 
ether. 

Y Mrs Sub. Oh! Sir! if that was indeed your drift, I 

am ſatisfy'd. But don't indulge your wiſh too much; 

there are numerous obſtacles; you Foun r the 

law of the land | 

Buck. What laws? 

Mrs Sub. All clandeſtine marriages are _ in | this 
country. 

Buck. Damn the country: In Loudon now, a foot- 
man may drive to May- fair, and in five minutes be tack'd 
to a counteſs; but there's no liberty here. 

Mrs Sub. Some inconſiderate couples have indeed gone 
off poſt to Proteſtant ſtates; but I hope my ward will 
have more prudence. . 

Buck. Well, well, leave that to me. D'ye think ſhe 
likes me? 

Mrs Sub. Why, to deal candidly with you, ms does. 

- Buck. Does ſhe, by 

Mrs Sub. Calm your tranſports. 

Buck. Well! but how? She did not, did ſhe ? Hey! 
Come now, tell 
Mrs 
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Mrs Sub. I hear her coming; this is her hour for mu- 
fic and dancing. | 

Buck, Could I not have a peep? 

Mrs Sub. Withdraw to this corner. 

Enter Lucinda, with Gamut. 

Luc. The news, the news, Monſieur Gamut; I die, 
if I have not the firſt intelligence! What's doing at Ver- 
ſailles? When goes the court to Marli ? Does Rameau 
write the next opera? What ſay the critics of Voltaire's 
duke de Feix? Anſwer me all in a breath. 

Buck. A brave-ſpirited girl! She'll take a five-barr'd 
gate in a fortnight. | | 

Gam. The converſation of the court your ladyſhip has 
engroſs'd, ever fince you laſt honour'd it with your ap- 
pearance. 

Luc. Oh you flatterer! have I? Well! and what freſh 
victims? But *tis impoſſible ; the ſunſhine of a northern 
beauty-is too feeble to thaw the icy heart of a French 

Gam. What injuſtice to your own charms and our diſ- 
cernment! FAY 

Luc. Indeed! nay, I care not; if I have fire enough 
to warm one Britiſh boſom, rule! rule! ye Paris belles! 
I envy not your conqueſts. 

Mrs Sub. Meaning you. 

Buck. Indeed! 

Buck. Huſh! | 2 
Lac. But come, a truce to gallantry, Gamut, and to 
the buſineſs of the day. Oh! I am quite enchanted with 
this new inſtrument; tis ſo languiſhing and ſo portable, 
and ſo ſoft and fo filly: but come, for your laſt leffor. 

Gam. D'ye like the words? 

Luc. Oh, charming! They are ſo melting, and eaſy, 
and elegant. Now for a coup d'effat. 

Gam. Take care of your expreſſion; let your eyes and 
addreſs accompany the ſound and fentiment. 

Luc. But, dear Gamut, if I am out, don't interrupt 
me correct me afterwards. - | 

' Gam. Alons, commences. [Lucinda ſings. 

[An occaſional Song is here introduced by Lucinda: ] 

Gam. Bravo! bravo! 

Buck. 
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- Buck. Bravo! braviſſimo! My lady, what was the 
bout? LA to | 
"Mrs Sub. Love: tis her own com 2 * 
Buck. What, does ſhe make verſes then? 
Mrs Sub. Finely. I take you to be the ſubje& of 
theſe. 
Buck. Ah! d'ye think ſo? Gad! I thought her 
oggling, *twas the muſie-man himſelf. by 


Luc. Well, Mr Gamut; err r for ſo young 
a ſcholar. 


Gam. Inimitably, Madam! Your ladyſhip's progreſs 
will undoubtedly fix my fortune. p | 
Enter 


Luc. Your ſervant, Sir. 
Ser. Madam, your dancing-maſter, Monfieur Kittean. 
Luc. Admit him. 
Enter Kitteau. | 
Monſieur Kitteau, I can't bly take a leſſon this 
morning, I am fo buſy; but if you pleaſe, I'll juſt hobble 
over a minuet by way of exerciſe. 


PF. minuet here introduced. 
Enter a Servant. 
Fer. Monſieur le marquis de 
Luc. Admit him this inſtant. 
Mrs Sub. A lover of Lucinda! a Frenchman of fas 
ſhion, and vaſt fortune. 


Buck. Never heed; r f n 


rant you. Þ | 
e re 8 

Luc. My dear marquis! ] 

Mar. + Angels mar M "Tis an age fince I faw 
you. 

Luc. Oh! an 1 eternity | But *tis your" con tubs 
though. 

Mar. My misfortune, ma princeſe! But now I'll re- 
deem my error, and root for ever here. 

A _— <— — — 


y You can't conceive how your abſence has di. 


ſireſs'd me. Demand of theſe gentlemen the melanch 
mood of my mind. Mo ” 


Mar. But now that I'm arriv'd, we'll dance and hog, 
and 
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and drive care to the—Ha! Monſieur Kitteau! have you 
practiſed this morning? 

Luc. I had juſt given my hand to Kitteau before you : 
came, 

Mar. I was in hopes that honour would have been re 
ſerv'd for me. May I flatter myſelf that your ladyſhip 
will do me the honour of venturing upon the fatigue ot 
——_ minuet this morning with me? 

Enter Buck briſkly. Takes her hand. 

Buck. Not that you know of, Monſieur. 

' Mar. Hey! Diable: Quelle bete! 

Buck. Harkee, Monſieur Ragout, if you repeat that 
word bete, I ſhall make you ſwallow it >a as I did 
laſt night one of your countrymen, 

Mar. Quel ſavage! 

Buck. And tes. wel word; as I ig vou can ſpeak - 
very good Engliſh, if you will; when you don't, I ſhall 
take 1t for granted you're abuſing me, and treat you ac- 
cordingly. 

Mar. Cavalier enough! But you are protected here, 
Mademoiſelle, who is this officious gentleman ? How 
comes he to be intereſted? Some relation, I UN? 

Buck. No; I'm a lover. 

Mar. Oh! oh! a rival! Eb morbleu! a dangerous 
one too. Ha! hal Well, Monſieur, what, — ſup- 
poſe you preſume to give laws to this lady; and are de- 
termin'd, out of your very great and ſingular affection, 
to knock down every mortal ſhe likes, a-/a-mode ] An- 
gleterre; Hey! Monſieur Roaſt- beef! 

Buck. No; but I intend that lady for my wife; con- 
ſider her as ſuch; and don't chooſe to have her foil'd by 
the impertinent addreſſes of every French top, a-la-med: 
de Paris, Monſieur Fricaſſy! 

Mar. Fricaſſy! 

Buck. We. x 

Luc. A truce, a truce, I danse you, gentlemen: it 
ſeems I am the golden prize for which you plead; pro- 
duce your pretenſions; you are the repreſentatives of 
your reſpeQtive countries. Begin, marquis, for the honour 
of France ; let me hear what advantages I am to derive 
from a conjugal union with you. | 

Mar. Abſtracted from thoſe which I think are my 

viſible 


* -— 


le 
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viſible, a perpetual reſidence in this paradiſe of pleaſures; 
to be the object of univerſal adoration; to ſay what you 
pleaſe, go where you will, do what you like, form fa- 
ſhions; hate your huſband, and let him ſee it; indulge 
your gallant, and let t'other know it; run in debt, and 
oblige the poor devil to pay it. He! Ma chere! There 
are pleaſures for you. 

Luc. Bravo! Marquis! theſe are allurements for a wo- 
man of ſpirit; but don't let us conclude haſtily; hear the 
other ſide: What have you to offer, Mr Buck, in favour 
of England? | 

Buck. Why, Madam, for a woman of fpirit, they give 
you the ſame advantages at London as at Paris, with a 
privilege forgot by the marquis, an indiſputable right to 
cheat at cards, in ſpight of detection. 

Mar. Pardon me, Sir, we have the ſame; but I * 7 
this privilege fo known and univerſal, that *twas 
to mention it. 

Buck. You give up nothing, I find: but to tell yon 
my blunt thoughts in a word, if any woman can be fo 
abandon'd, as to rank amongſt the comforts of matri- 
mony, the privilege of hating her huſband, and the liber- 
ty of committing every folly and every vice contained in 
your catalogue, ſhe may ſtay ſingle for me; for damn me 
if I'm a huſband fit for her humour; that's all. 

Mar. I told you, Mademoiſelle ! ö 

Luc. But ſtay; what have you to offer as a counter - 
balance for theſe pleaſures? - | 

Bruck. Why, I have, Madam, courage to prote& you, 
good-nature to indulge your love, and health enough to 
make gallants uſeleſs, and too, good a fortune to render 
running in debt neceſſary. Find that here if you can. 

Mar. Bagatelle! 

Luc. Spoke with the ſincerity of a Briton; and as I 
don't perceive that I ſhall have any uſe for the faſhion- 
able liberties you propoſe, you'll pardon, marquis, my 
national prejudice, here's my hand, Mr Buck. 

- Buck, Servant, Monſieur. | 

Mar. Serviteur, 

Buck. No offence? | 

Mar. Not in the leaſt; I am only afraid the reputa- 


tion of that lady's taſte will ſuffer a little ; and to ſhow 
Vor. III. I her 
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her at once the difference of her choice, the preference, 
which if beſtow'd on me would not fail to exaſperate 
you, I ſupport without murmuring; ſo that favour which 
would probably have provok'd my fate, is now your pro- 
tection. Voila la politeſſe Frangoiſe, Madam; I have the 
honour to be—— Ben jour, Monjieur. Tol de rol. 
4 [ Exit Mar. 

Buck. The fellow bears it well. Now if you'll give 
me your hand, we'll in, and ſettle matters with Mr 
Subtle. | 

Luc. *Tis now my duty to obey. [ Exeunt, 

Enter Roger, peeping about. * 

Rog. The coaſt is clear; Sir, Sir, you may come in 
now, Maſter Claſſic. 6 | 

| Enter Mr Claſſic and Sir John Buck. 

Claſſ. Roger, watch at the door. I wiſh, Sir John, I 
could give you a more cheerful welcome: but we have no 
time to loſe in ceremony; you are arrived in the critical 
minute; two hours more would have plac'd the inconſi- 
gerate couple out of the reach of purſuit. | 

Sir Fobn. How can I acknowledge your kindneſs? 


| You have preſerv'd my ſon; you have ſav'd—— 


Claſſ. I have done my duty; but of that 

Rog. Maiſter and the young woman's coming. 

Claſſ. Sir John, place yourſelf here, and be a witneſs 
How near a criſs is the fate of your family. 

Enter Buck and Lucinda. 

Buck. Pſha! What ſignifies her? *Tis odds whether 
ſhe'd conſent, from the Far of my father. Befides, ſhe 
told me we could never be married here; and ſo pack 
up a few things, and we'll off in a poſt-chaiſe directly. 

Luc. Stay, Mr Buck, let me have a moment's reflec | 
tion What am I about? Contriving in concert with 
the moſt profligate couple that ever diforac'd human na- 


ture, to impoſe an indent orphan on the ſole repreſen- 


tative of a wealthy and honourable family! Ts this a cha- 
racer becoming my birth and education? What muſt be 
the conſequence? Sure detection and contempt; contempt 
even from him, when his paſſions cool—I have reſoly'd, 
Sir. 
Buck. Madam! 7 | 
Luc. As the expedition we are upon the point 15 ta- 
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king, is to be a laſting one, we ought not to be over- 
haſty in our reſolution. 2524 

Buck. Pſha! Stuff! When a thing's reſolv'd, the ſoon- 

er 'tis over the better. Gs 
Luc. But before it is abſolutely reſoly'd, give me leave 
to beg an anſwer to two queſtions. 

Buck. Make hafte then. 

Luc. What are your thonghts of me? 

Buck. Thoughts! Nay, I don't know; why, that you 
are a ſenſible, civil, handſome, handy girl, and will make 
a deviliſh good wife. That's all I think. 

Luc. But of my rank and fortune? : | 
Buck. Mr Subtle ſays they are both great; but that's 
no bufineſs of mine, I was always determin'd to marry 

for love. 


Tuc. Generouſly ſaid! My birth, I believe, won't diſ- 


you you; but for my fortune, your friend Mr Subtle, 
If 


ear, has anticipated you there. 
Bact. Much good may it do him; I have enough for 
both: but we loſe time, and may be prevented. | 
Luc. By whom? ⸗ * eee | 
Buck. By domine; or perhaps father may come. 
Ju... Your father!—You think he would prevent you 
en? * 
Buck, Perhaps he would. | 
Luc. And why? 
Buck. Nay, I don't know: but pſha! *zooks! this is 
like ſaying one's catechiſe. | 
—4 But don't you think your father's conſent neceſ- 
Buck. No: why "Nis I am to be married, and not he. 
But come along : old fellows love to be obſtinate ; but 
*ecod I am as muliſh as he; and to tell you the truth, 
M he had propos'd me a wife, that would have been rea- 
ſon enough to make me diſlike her; and I don't think L 
ſhould be half ſo hot about marrying yon, only I thought- 
'twould plague the old fellow damnably. So, my pretty 
partner, come along ; let's have no more | 


Enter Sir John Buck and Claſſic. | 
Sir Jobn. Sir, T am oblig'd to you for this declaration, 
as to it Lowe the entire ſubjection of that paternal weak- 
neſs which has hithetto TU the correction your 
64442 2 | aban- 
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abandoned libertiniſm has long provok'd. You have for- 
got the duty you owe a father, diſclaim'd my protection, 
cancell'd the natural covenant between us; *tis time I 
now ſhould give you up to the guidance of your own 
ilty paſſions, and treat you as a ſtranger to my 10 

or Ever. 

Buck. I told you what would happen if he ſhould come; 
but you may thank yourſelf. 

Sir Jabu. 1 weak as wicked, the dupe of a raw, 
giddy girl. But proceed, Sir; you have nothing farther 
to fear from me; complete your project, and add her ruin 
to your own, 

Buck. Sir, as to me, you may ſay what you pleaſe ; 
but for the young woman, ſhe does not deſerve it ; but 


now ſhe wanted me to get your conſent, and told me 


that ſhe had never a penny of portion into the bargain. 

Sir John. A ſtale, obvious artifice! She knew the diſ- 
covery of the fraud muſt follow cloſe on your inconſide- 
rate marriage, and would then plead the merits of her 
prior candid diſcovery. The lady, doubtleſs, Sir, has other 
ſecrets to diſcloſe ; but as her — revealP'd the firſt, 
her policy will preſerve the reſt. 

Luc. What ſecrets? 

Buck. Be quiet, I tell you; let him aloe, and he'lt 
tool of himſelf by-and-by. 

Luc. Sir, I am yet the protectreſs of my own honour; 
in juſtice to that, I muſt demand an en What 
ſecrets, Sir? | 

Sir John. Oh, perhaps a thouſand. But I am to 
blame to call them ſecrets; the cuſtoms of this gay coun- 
try give fanction, and ſtamp merit upon vice; and vanity 
will here proclaim what modeſty would elſewhere bluſh 
to whiſper. 

Tuc. Modefty!—You ſuſpect my virtue then? 

Sir Fobn. You are a lady; but the fears of a father 
may be permitted to neglect a little your plan of polite- 
neſs: therefore, to be plain, from your reſidence in this 
houſe, from your connection with theſe people, and from 


the ſcheme which my preſence has interrupted, I have 


ſuſpicions—of what nature, aſk yourſelf. 


Lue. Sir, you have reaſon ; appearances are againſt. 


me, I — * when * have heard my 3 
ry. 
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ſlory, you'll own you have wrong'd me, and learn to pity 


her whom you now hate. | Ao 

Sir John. Madam, you miſemploy your time; there 
« tell your ſtory, there it will be |beliey'd;* I am too 
knowing in the wiles of women to be ſoften'd by a ſyren- 
tear, or impos'd on by an artful tale. 

Luc. But hear me, Sir; on my knee I beg it, nay IL 
demand it; you have wrong'd me, and muſt do me juſtice. 

Claſſ. I am fure, Madam, Sir John will be glad to find 
his fears are falſe; but you can't blame him. 

Luc. I don't, Sir; and I ſhall but little treſpaſs on his 
patience. When you know, Sir, that Lam the orphan of 
an honourable and once wealthy family, whom her fa- 
ther, miſguided by pernicious politics, brought with him, 
in her earlieſt — to France; that dying here, he 
bequeath'd me, with the poor remnant of our ſhatter'd 
fortune, to the direction of this rapacious pair; I am 
ſure you'll tremble for me. 

Sir Fobn. Go on. | : 
Luc. But when you know, that, plunder'd of the 
little fortune left mez I was reluctantly compell'd to aid 
this plot; forced to comply, under the penalty of deepeſt 
want; without one hoſpitable roof to ſhelter me; with- 
out one friend to comfort or relieve me; you muſt, you 
can't but pity me. - | 
Sir Fohn. Proceed. | A 
Luc. To this when you are told, that, previous to 
your coming, I had determined never to wed your ſon, 
at leaſt without your knowledge and conſent, I hope 

your juſtice then will credit and acquit me. 

Sir John. Madam, your tale is plaufible and moving; 
OE NIE Here comes the explainer of this 


Euer Mr and Mrs Subtle. 

Mr Sub. Buck's father! 3\x\ 

er John. I'll take ſome other time, Sir, to thank 
you for the laſt proofs of your friendſhip to my family: 
in the mean time, be ſo candid as to inſtruct us in- the 
—— of this lady, whom, it ſeems, you have cho- 
ſen — ony _ of my ſon. = 40 
12 F 7 y | ' ; . 4 
a ; I 3 ' Sir 


— „ — — 
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Sir No equivocation or reſerve; 's re- 
veal'd, — to E bottom. Who is (Reardon 
Mr Sub. Lady, Sir,—the lady's a nr Be Sir. 
Sir John. By what means? | 
Mr Sub, By her father and mother, 
— ohn. Who were they, Sir? 
ub. Her mother was of I forget her maiden 


r John. You ha'nt forgot her father's? 

Mr Sub. No, no, no. | 

Sir John. Tell it then. 

- Mr Sub. She has told it you, I ſuppoſe. T 

Sir John. No matter, I muſt have it, Sir, from you, 
Here's ſome myſtery. 

Mr Sub. Twas Worthy. 

Sir John. Not the daughter of Sir Gilbert ? 

_ $ub. You have it. 

a bn. My poo: girl! I indeed have wrong'd, but 
reſs you. And pray, Sir, after the many preſling 

—— you received from me, how came this truth con- 
cealed? But I gueſs your motive. Dry up your tears, Lu- 
cinda, at laſt you have found a father. - Hence, ye dege- 
rate, ye abandon'd wretches, who, abuſing the confidence 
of your country, unite to plunder thoſe ye promiſe to 
protect. [Exit Mr and Mrs Subtle. 

Luc. Am I then juſtified ? l 

Sir John. You are: — — firſt and fr 
eſt friend; I mourn'd his loſs; and long have fought for 
thee in-vain, Lucinda. 

Buck. Pray, han't I ſome merit in finding her? ſhe” 's 
mine by the cuſtom · of the manor. 

Sir Jb. Your's! ——Firſt ſtudy to deſerve hers ſhe's 
mine, Sir; I have juſt redeem'd this valuable treaſure, 
and ſhall not truft it in a ſpendthrift's hands. 

Buck. What would you have me = Sir ? . 

Sir Jobn. Diſclaim the partners of your riot, poliſh 
your —— reform your pleaſures, and before you 
think of governing others, learn to direct yourſelf. And 
now, my beauteous ward, we'll for the And where _ 


you iow: the light, and there endeavour to * mig | 
_— long 2 you have ſuffer'd here. uppoſe, 
dir, ä perſuading you to ac- 
COMPABF 
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company us; it is not in France I am to for your 
reformation. I have now learn'd, that he rp — 
a profligate ſon to Paris, by way of mending his man- 
ners, only adds the vices and follies of that country to 
thoſe of his own. | 


E FP I L O d u E 
5 Spoken by Lucuu DA. 


SCAP'D from my guardian's tyrannical ſway, 

IN By a fortunate voyage on a proſperous day, 
I am landed in England ; and now muſt endeavour, 
By ſome means or other, to curry your favous.. 

Of what uſe to he freed from a Gellic ſubjection, 
Unleſs I'm ſecure of a Britiſh protection? 
Without caſh—but one friend—and he too juſt made 
Egad, I've a mind to ſet up ſome trade: ; 
Of what fort? In the papers I'll publith a puff, 
Which wont fail to procure me cuſtom enough; 
%% That a lady from Paris is lately arriv d, 
Who with exquiſite art has nicely contriv'd _ 
«© The beſt paint for the face—the beſt paſte for the hands; 
„% A water for freckies, for fluſhings, and tans. 
„ She can teach you the melior cocffcure for the head, 
© To liſp—amble—and ſimper—and put on the red: . 
« To rival, to rally, to backbite, and ſneer, . 
« Um—no; that they already know pretty well here. 

* The beaux ſhe in ſtructs to bow with a grace, 
1% The happieſt ſhrug—the neweſt grimace ; 
« To e Frangoi —fib, flatter, and dance; 
„Which is very near all that they teach ye in France. 

„Not a buck nor a blood, through the whole Exgliſb nation, 
1% But his roughneſs ſhe'll ſoften, bis figure ſhe'll ſaſkion. 
«© The merrieſt John Trot in a week you ſhall zce _ 
« Bien poli, bien frixé, lout-d-fait un margquis,” 

What d'ye think of my plan, is it form d to your gout? 
May I hope for diſciples in any of you ? 
Shall I tell you my thoughts, without guile, without art? 
Though abroad I've been bred, I have Britain at heart. 
Then take this advice, which I give for her ſake, - 
You'll gain nothing by any exchange you can make; 
Ia a country of commerce, too great the expence, 


For their baubles and bows, to give your good ſenſe, 


EE 
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> ' Covent-Garden. 
Buck, . 9 0 Mr Foote. 
Crab, 6 . 3 a Mr Sparks. 
Lor d John, . . . Mr White. 
by ; Macruthen, 0 . . Mr Shuter. 
' Racket, . . . Mr Cuſhin. 
Tallyboe, . . . Mr Coſtollo. 
Latiltat, * * . Mr Wignel. 
Surg eon, . . Mr Dunſtall. 
WOMEN. | 
Lucinda, Mrs Bellamy. 


La Jongtil, La Lure, Bearndis, and Servants. 
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ernennen e 
Spoken by Mr FOO TE. 
F all the paſſions that poſſeſs mankind, 
The love of novelty rules moſt the mind; 

In ſearch of ihis from realm to realm we roam, 
Our fleets come fraught with ev'ry folly home. 
From Lybia's deſart hoſtile brutes advance, 
And dancing-dogs in droves ſkip here from France: 5 
From Latian lands gigantic forms appear, 
Striking our Britiſh breaſts with awe and fear, 
As once the Lilliputians Gulliver. 
Not only objects that affect the ſight, 
In fereign arts and artiſts we delight, 


POL QU 6:7: 


Near to that ſpot where Charles beſtrides a horſe, 
(Ja humble proſe) the place is Charing-Croſs,, 
Cloſe by the margin of a kennel's ſide, 
A dirty diſmal entry opens wide: . 
here, with hoarſe voice, check'd ſhirt, and callous hand, 
Duff's Indian Engliſh trader takes his ſtand, 
Surveys each paſſenger with curious eyes, 
And ruſtic Roger falls an eaſy prize : 
Here's China porcelaine that Chelſea yields, 
And India bandkerchiefs from Spittalfields; 
With Turkey carpets that from Wilton came, 
And Spavilh tucks and blades from Birmingham. 
Factors are forc'd to favour this deceit, | 
And Engliſh goods are ſmuggled thro' the ſtreet. 
The rude to poliſh, and the fair to pleaſe, 
The hero of to- night has croſs d the ſeas; 
Tho? to be born à Briton be his crime, 
He's manufactur'd in another clime. 
'Tis Buck begs leave once more to come before ye, 
The little ſubje& of a former ſtory : 
How chang'd, how faſhion'd, whether brute or beau, 
We truſt the following ſcenes will fully ſhow, 
For them and him we your indulgence crave ; 
'Tis ours (till to fin, and yours to fave. 


nr 


Cran diſcovered reading. 


0 A ND I do conftitute my very good friend Giles 
« 1 Crab, Eſq; of St Martin's in the Fields, exe - 
« cutor to this my will; and do appoint him ian 
te to my ward Lucinda; and do ſubmit to his direction 
„the management of all my affairs till the return of my 
“ ſon from his travels; whom I do intreat my ſaid exe - 
e cutor, in conſideration of our ancient friendſhip, to 


« adviſe, to counſel, &c. &c. Jon Bucx.” 


A, good, pretty legacy! Let's ſee; I find. myſelf heir, 
by this generous deviſe of my very good friend, to ten 
actions at common law, nine ſuits in chancery; the con- 
duct of a boy, bred a booby at home, and finiſhed a fop 
abroad; together with the direction of a marriageable, 
and therefore an unmanageable, wench ;- and all this to 


an old fellow of ſixty- ſix, who heartily hates bus'neſs, is 
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tired of the world, and defpiſes every thing in it. Why, 
how the devil came I to merit—— _ 
Enter Servant. 

Ser. Mr Latitat of Staple's Inn. 

Crab. So, here begin my plagues. Show the hound 
in. | 
Enter Latitat, with a bag, Cc. | 

Lat. I wou'd, Mr Crab, have attended your ſummons 
immediately: but I was obliged to ſign judgment in er- 
ror at the common-pleas ; ſue out of the exchequer a 
writ of gue minus; and ſurrender in banco r2gis the de- 
— before the return of the /ci fa, to diſcharge the 

Crab. Pr'ythee, man, none of thy unintelligible law- 
jargon to me; but tell me, in the language of common 
ſenſe and thy country, what I am to do. 

Lat. Why, Mr Crab, as you are already poſſeſs'd of 
probat, and letters of adminiſtration de bonis are grant- 
ed, you may ſue or be ſued. I hold it ſound doctrine 
for no executor to diſcharge debts without a receipt up- 
on record: this can be obtained by no means but by an 
action. Now actions, Sir, are of various kinds: There 
are ſpecial actions; actions on the caſe, or aſumpſits; 
actions of trover; actions of clauſum fregit; actions 
of battery; actions of— 

Crab. Hey, the devil, where's the fellow running now? 
— But hark'ee, Latitat, why I thought all our law-pro- 
ceedings were directed to be in Engliſh, 

Lat. True, Mr Crab. 

Crab. And what do you call all this tuff, ha? 

Lat. Engliſh. 

Crab. The devil you do. | | 

| Lat. Vernacular, upon my honour, Mr Crab. For 
as Lord Coke deſcribes the common law to be the per- 


fection 


Crab. So, here's a freſh deluge of i inence. A 
truce to thy authorities, I beg; and as I find it will be 
impoſſible to underſtand thee without an interpreter, if 
you will meet me at five, at Mr Brief's chambers, why, 
if you have any thing to ſay, he will tranſlate it for 
1 


Lat. Mir Brief Sir, and tranſlate, Sirl——Sir, I would 
; ve 
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have you to know, that no practitioner in Weſtminſter- 
hall gives clearer— _ | 

Crab. Sir, I believe it; for which reaſon I have re- 
ferred you to a man who never goes into Weſtminſter- 


hall. 

Lat. A bad proof of his practice, Mr Crab. | 

Crab. A good one of his principles, Mr Latitat.” 

Lat. Why, Sir, do you think that a lawyer 5 

Crab. Zounds, Sir, I never thought about a lawyer 
The law is an oracular idol, you are the explanatory mi- 
niſters; nor ſhou'd any of my own private concerns have 
made me bow to your beaſtly Baal. I had rather lofe a 
cauſe than conteſt it. And had not this old doating 
dunce, Sir John Buck, plagu'd me with the management 
of his money, and the care of his booby boy, Dedtam 
ſhou'd ſooner have had me than the bar. 

Lat. Bedlam, the bar! Since, Sir, I am provok'd, I 
don't know what your choice may be, or what your friends 
may chooſe for you; I wiſh I was your prochain ami: 
But I am under ſome doubts as to the ſanity of the te- 
{tator, otherwiſe he could not have choſen for his execu- 
tor, under the ſanction of the law, a perſon who deſpiſes 
the law. And the law, give me leave to tell you, Mr 
Crab, is the bulwark, the fence, the protection, the fine 
gag non, the non plus ultra— 

Crab. Mercy, good ſix- and- eight pence. 

© Lat. The defence, and offence, the by which, and 
the whereby; the ſtatute common and cuſtomary ; or, 
as Plowden claſſically and elegantly expreſſes it, tis 

* Mos commune vetus mores, conſulta ſenatus, 
« Hec tria jus ſlatuunt terra Britanna tibi. 

Crab. Zounds, Sir, among all your laws, are there 
none to protect a man in his own houſe! 

Lat. Sit, a man's houſe is his caffellum, his caftle ; 
© and ſo tender is the law of any infringement of that ſa- 
* cred right, that any attempt to invade it by force, 
fraud, or violence, clandeſtinely, or vi & armizs, is not 
only deem'd felonius but burglarius. Now, Sir, a bur- 
* glary may be committed, either upon the dwelling, or 
© the out-houſe. ES 


Crab. O lud! O lud!“ 


Enter 
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Enter Servant. d 

Ser. Your clerk, Sir The parties, he ſays, are all 
in waiting at your chambers. 

Lat. I come. I will but juſt explain to Mr Crab the 
5 of a burglary, as it has been deſerib'd by a late 

atute. 

Crab. Zounds, Sir, I have not the leaſt curioſity, 

Lat. Sir, but every gentleman ſhould know 

© Crab. I won't know. Beſides, your clients 

© Lat. O, they may ſtay. I ſhau't take up five mi- 
« nutes, Sir——A burglarg — 

© Crab. Not an inſtant. 

Lat. By the common law — 

Crab. I'll not hear a word. 

Lat. It was but a clauſtrum fregit.“ 

Crab. Dear Sir, be gone. 
Tat. But by the late acts of par 
Crab. Help, you dog. Zounds, Sir, get out of my 
houſe. 88 
Ser. Your clients, Sir | 
Crab. Puſh him out. ¶ The lawyer talking all the while.) 
So ho! Hark'ee, raſcal, if you ſuffer that fellow to en- 
ter my doors again, I'll ſtrip and difcard you the very 
next minute. [Exit Ser.] This is but the beginning of 
my torments. But that I expe& the young whelp from 
abroad every inſtant, I'd fly for it myſelf, and quit the 
kingdom at once, 


Enter Servant. 
Ser. My young maſter's travelling tutor, Sir, juſt ar- 


rived. | 
Crab. Oh, then I ſuppoſe the blockhead of a baronet 
is cloſe at his heels. Show him in. This bear-leader, I 
reckon now, 18 either the clumfey curate of the knight's 
pariſh-church; or ſome needy Highlander, the outcaſt of 
his country, who, with the pride of a German baron, 
the poverty of a French marquis, the addreſs of a Swils 
ſoldier, and the learning of an academy uſher, is to give 
our heir-apparent politeneſs, taſte, literature; a perfect 
knowledge of the world, and of himſelf. 
Enter Macruthen. f 
Mac. Maiſter Crab, I am your devoted nn, 
2 a Cra. 
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Crab. Oh, a Britiſh child; by the meſs.'——Well, 
when s your charge? 

Mac. O, the young baronet is o'the road. I was 


mighty afraid he had o'rta'en me; for between Canter- 
bury and Rocheſter, I was ſtopt and robb'd by a  kigh- 


* Robb'd! What the devil cou'd he rob you of ? 

Mac. In gude troth, not a mighty booty. Buchanan's 
hiſtory, Lauder againſt Melton, and two pound of bigh- 
dry'd Glaſcow. 

Crab. A good travelling equipage. Well, and what's 
become of your cub? Where have you left him? 

- Mac. Main you Sir Charles? I left him at Calais, 
with another young nobleman returning from his tra- 
vels. But why caw ye him cub, Maiſter Crab? In gude 
troth, there's a meeghty alteration. 

Crab. Yes, yes; I have a ſhrewd gueſs at his i nene. 
ments. 

Mac. He's quite a phznomenon. 

Crab. Oh, a comet, I dare ſwear; "Pp not an * 
one at Paris. The Faux-bourg of St Germain's-ſwarms 
with ſuch, to the no ſmall amuſement of our very good 
friends the French. 

Mac. Oh, the French were mighty fond of him. 

Crab. But as to the language, I ſuppoſe he's a per- 


fe& maſter of that? 


Mac. He can caw for aught that he need ; but kei is 
na quite maiſter of the accent. 

Crab. A moſt aſtoniſhing progreſs! - ; 

Mac. Suſpend your judgment a while, and you'll find 
him all ye wiſh, allowing for the allies of juvenility; and 
I muſt take the vanity to myſelf of being, in a great mea- 
ſure, the author. 

Crab. Oh, if he be but a faithful copy of the admi- 
rable original, he muſt be a finiſh'd piece. 

Mac. You are pleaſed to complement. | 

Crab. Not a whit. Well, and what ſuppoſe you, 
and your—What's your name? 

Mac. Macruthen, at your ſervice. 

Crab. Macruthen! Hum! You and your pupil agreed 
very well? 


Vol. III. K Mac. 
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Mac. Perfectly. The young gentlemay is of an ami. 


able diſpoſition. 


ab. . N four his 
temper, ou know your y better, 1 hope, to 
contradict him. | 


Mac. It was na for me, Maiſter Crab. 

© * Grab, Oh, by no means, Mr Maeruthen; MI your 
* hus'nels was to keep him out of frays; to take care, 
for the {ſake of his health, that his wine was genuine, 
© and his — as they ſhou'd 5 You pimp'd for 
him, I ſuppoſe 

Mac. op for him! D'ye mean 40 affront— 

* Crab. To — the contrary would be the affront, 
Mr Tutor. What, man, you know the world. Tia 
not by contradiction, but by compliance, that men make 
their fortunes. And was it for you to thwart the hu- 
* movure a lad pon. the threſhold of tes thouſand pounds 

a-year? 
4 Mac. Why, to be ſure, great allowances muſt be 

+ Grab. No doubt, no doubt.” 
| Mac. I fee, Mailer Crab, you know mankind. You 
are Sir John Buck s executor, 

Crab. True. 

8 . 1 have a little thought that may be uſcſul to us 


— As how? | 

Mac. Cou'd na we 'contrive * nh 2 the 
young baronet. | 

Crab. Explain, 

Mac. Why you, by the "Il have the ques * 
and I caw make a chift to LY 

Crab. Oh, I conceive nd ſo 2. us both, 
we may contrive to caſe hina of that igheritance which he 
knows not hoy pro is wed to employ, and at it to our 
own uſe. You do know how. 


Mac. Ye ha' hit it. 
Crab. Why, what a ſuperlative raſcal art thou, thou 


inhoſpitable villain! Under the roof and in the preſence 


of thy benefaQor's repreſentative, with almoſt 1 ill- 
beſtowed bread in thy mouth, art thou plotting the per- 
dition of his only child? And from what ren ann 
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didſt thou Sennen 
helliſh ſcheme? - 

Mar. Maiſter Crab, ef e . 

Crab. Of known honour and integrity; F allow it. 
The kingdom you have quitted, in conſigning the care 
« of its monarch, for ages, to your predeceſſors, in pre- 
6 * ference to its proper fubjects, has given you a brilliant 

„ that no other. people can parallel. 
1 Why, to be ſure - 

© Crab. And one happinefs it 1s, that the! national 
glory ean beam a brightneſs on particulars, the crimes 
© of individuals . —_— reflect a — — 
coun 'Thy 2 8 

— — Maiſter — 

Crab. Guilt and confuſion choak thy utterance. A- 
void my ſight; vaniſh. [Exit Mac.] __ fine fellow this 
to protect the perſon, inform the inexperience, direct and 
moderate the' Ceres of mn —— bo yi Bn er it 
be ſtrange, whilſt the — negligently accepts a ſu- 

© perficial recommendation to fo important a truſt, that 
© the perſon, whoſe wants, perhaps, more than his abili- 
ties, make defirous of it, ſhou'd conſider the youth as 
© a kind of property, and not ſtudy what to make him, 
© but what to make of him; and thus prudently lay a 
« foundation for his future ſordid bopes, by a — 
* compliance with the lad's preſent prevailing paſſions ?*. 
But vice and folly rule the world=-—Without, 1 « [Env 
ter Ser.] Raſcal, where d' you run, blockhead? Bid the 
girl come hither . Freſn inſtances, moment, for- 


tify my abhorrence, my deteſtation, of mankind. This 


turn may be term d miſanthropy, and imputed to cha- 
8 diſappointment; but it can only be by thoſe 
* fools who, thro? ſoftneſs or ignorance, regard the faults 
© of others, like their own, — the wrong end er 


perſpective. 
Enter Lucinda. 
80, what, I ſuppoſe your ſpirits are all afloat? You have 
heard your fellow's coming. 
Tuc. If you had a Gy mot 


wou'd diſtinguiſh in my countenance an expreſhon 
Wr from that of 7 I's 


„ * —_ 


-. 
A 
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Crab. Oh, what, I ſuppoſe your monkey has broke 


his chain, or your parrot dy'd in 2 

Luc. A perſon leſs cenſorious than Mr Crab might 
aſſign a more generous motive for my diſtreſs. 

Crab. Diſtreſs! A pretty poetical phraſe! What mo- 
tive canſt thou have for diſtreſs? Has not Sir John Buck's 
death aſſured thy fortune? and art not thou 

Luc. By that very means a 8 unprotected c or- 

han. 

7 Crab. Poh! pr'ythee, mw none of thy romantic 
cant to me. What, I know the ſex: the objects of every 
woman's wiſh are property and power. The firſt you 
have, and the ſecond you won't be long without; for 
here's a puppy riding poſt to put on your chains. 

Luc. It wou'd appear affectation not to underſtand 
0 you. And, to deal 3 it was upon that ſubject I 
« wiſt'd to engage | | 
Crab. Your info — was needleſs; I knew it.“ 

Luc. Nay, but why ſo ſevere? I did flatter myſelf that 
the. very warm recommendation of your deceaſed friend 
wou'd have abated a little of that rigour. 

Crab. No wheedling, Lucy. Age and contempt hive 
long ſhut theſe gates againſt flattery and diſſimulation. 
You have no ſex for me. . Without preface, ſpeak your 
purpoſe. : 

Luc. What then, in a word, is your advice with re- 
gard to my marrying Sir Charles Buck? 

Crab. And do you ſeriouſly want my advice? 

Luc. Moſt fincerely. 

Crab. Then you are a blockhead. Why, where cou'd 
you mend yourſelf? Is not he a fool, a fortune, and in 
love?—Look'ee, girl. [Enter Serv.) Who ſent for you, 
Sir? 

Ser. Sir, my youn g maſter's poſt-chaiſe is broke down 
at the corner of the ſtreet, by a coal-cart. His cloaths 
are all dirt, and he ſwears like a trooper. 

Crab. Ay! Why then carry his chaiſe to the coach- 
maker's, his coat to a ſcowerer's, and ha. before a ju · 
ſtice Pr'ythee why doſt trouble me? I ſuppoſe you 
wou'd not meet your gallant. 

Luc. Do you think I ſhou'd? 

Crab. No, retire. And if this application for my ad- 
vice 
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vice is not a copy of your countenance,. a maſk, if you 
— may ſer you right. 
Lu I fhall -with: pleafure- follow- your dizeftions. 


[Exit, 
Crab. * Yes, ſo long pars hes correſpond lth your awn 
5 inclination.” Now we ſhall fer what Paris has done for 
this puppy. But here he comes, light as the cork; i in 
his heels, or the feather in his hat. 

- Enter Buck, Lord John, La Lowes Bearnois, ant. 

Macrathen. 
| Buck: Not a word, mi Lor; jarmbey at r be fp 
di after being rompu tout” vif, dijoint 
— pave,. to be tumbled: into a kennel by a filtiry 
charbounier,. a dirty retailer of ſea- cu, h e o - 

L. Jahn. enn happened any- 
where, Sir Charles. 

Buck. And then the hideous: hootit of that dete- 
table canailte, that murtherous mob, the barbarous, 
« Monſieur in the mud, huzza!” Ah, pais ſauvage, 
— inhoſpitable! Ab, ab, 7 4 ce · gue nous aon? 


Mac. That i is Maiſter Ga your father's. 3 

Buck. Ha, ha, Servitrur tret humble, Monfeeur. | E 
bien! What! is he dumb? Mac, mi Lor, mort de ma vic, 
the veritable Jacke · roaſt · beef of the French comedy: Haz 
2 How do yow do, Monlicur” Jack-roaſt- herb? _ 
Crab. Prythee-take 8 turm or tae den thevoam,! 
Buck. A turn or two l' Volontiers.: D bien Well, 
have you, in your life, ſeen any thing ſo, Ha, ha, bey“ 

Crab. Never: I hope you had not many ſpectators of 

your tumble. amen 

Buck. Pourquei? Why ſo? IM 

Crab. Becauſe I wou'ds not have the public ouviolity 
foreſtalled-· 'T.can't but think; ina country ſo fond of 
ſtrange ſights,: if you were kept up a „pA N oe y 
bring a great deal of money. 

Buck. I don't: know, my dear; wha my — 
produce i in this country, but the counterpart of your ver 

groteſque figure has been extremely beneficial to the co- 

1.8 from whence I came. Me ce par bra, mi Lor? 

1 a! —— wh os 


K 3 obo 
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L. John. The reſemblance does not ſtrike me. Per- 
haps I may ſeem ſingular; but the particular cuſtoms of 


particular countries, I own, never appeared to me as pro- 


per objects of ridicule. 

Buck. Why ſo? 

L. Fohn. Becauſe i in this caſe it is impoſſible to have 
a rule for your judgment. The forms and cuſtoms which 


climate, conſtitution, and government, have given to 


one kingdom, can never be tranſplanted with advantage 
to another founded on different principles. And thus, 
though the habits and manners of different countries may 
be directly oppoſite, yet, in my humble conception, _ 
may be ſtrictly, becauſe naturally, right. 

Crab. Why, there are ſome glimmerings of common- 
ſenſe about this young thing. Harkee, child, by what 
accident did you ſtumble upon this blockhead? ¶ To 
Buck. ] I ſuppoſe the line of your underſtanding i is too 
ſhort to fathom the * of your companion: 8 — 


8 My dear! C Gaben. 

Crab. I ſay, you can draw no concluſion from the 
above premiſſes. 

Buck. Who I? Damn your premiſſes and concluſions 
too. But this I conclude, from what I have ſeen, my 
dear, that the French are the firſt people in the univerſe; 
that, in the arts of living, they do or ought to give laws. 
to the whole world; and that whoſoever wou'd either 
eat, drink, dreſs, dunes, * -fight, ſing, or even ſneeze, 
avec elegance, muſt go to Paris to learn it. This is wy 
creed. 

Crab. And theſe precious principles you are come here 
to propagate? - 

Buck. C'eſt vrai, Monfieur Crab: and with the aid of 
theſe brother miſhonaries, I have no doubt of making a 
great many proſelytes. And now for a detail of their 
qualities. Hearnoit, avancez. This is an officer of my 
houſehold, unknown to this eountry. 

Crab. And what may he be?——1I'll humour the 


Puppy. » 
Buck. This is my Swiſs porter. Tenez vous droit, 


Bearneis. There's a fierce — to guard the gate of 
an hotel. * 
* 


— 
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Crab. What, do you ſuppoſe that we have no por- 
ters ? | 


Buck. Yes, you have dunces that open doors; a drud- 


gery that this fellow does by deputy. But for- intrepi- 


dity in denying a diſagreeable viſitor ; for politeneſs in 


introducing a miſtreſs; acuteneſs in diſcerning, and con- 
ſtancy in excluding a dun, a greater genius never cam 
from the Cantons. ITS 
Crab. Aſtoniſhing qualities! 

Buck. Retirez, Bearnois. But here's a bijow, here's a 
jewel indeed! Venez ici, mon cher La Loire. Common 
trouvez vous ce Paris ici? 

La Liire. Tres bien. | 

Buck. Very well. Civil creature! This, Monfieur Crab, 
is my cook La Loire; and for hors d*euvres, entre rotis, 
ragolts, entremets, and the diſpoſition of a deſſert, Paris 
never ſaw his parallel. | 
Crab. His wages, I ſuppoſe, are proportioned to his 
merit. | 

Buck. A bagatelle, a trifle. Abroad but a bare two 
hundred. Upon his cheerful compliance in coming hi- 
ther into exile with me, I have indeed doubled his ſti- 

nd. | 
2. Crab. You could do no leſs. 


Buck. And now, Sir, to complete ye equipage, re- 
e 


gardez Monfieur La Fonquil, my firſt valet de chambre, 
excellent in every thing; but pour Paccommedage; for de- 


corating the head, inimitable. In one word, La Jonquil 


ſhall, for fifty to five, knot, twiſt, tie, frieze,. cut, curl, 
or comb with any gargon perruquier, from the Land's- 
end to the Orkneys. | 
Crab. Why, what an infinite fund of public ſpirit 
muſt you have, to drain your purſe, mortify your incli- 
nation, and expoſe your perſon, for the mere improve- 
ment of your countrymen! 
Buck. Oh, I am a very Roman for that. But at pre- 
ſent I had another reaſon of returning. 
Crab. Ay, what can that be? = 
Buck. Why, I find there is a likelihood of ſome little 
fracas between us. But, upon my ſoul, we muſt be very 
3 to quarrel with the dear agreeable creatures for a 
tr wi = $ . 


e Crab. 
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Crab. They have aſfections then? 
Buck. De tout 5 From the infinite Sales 


ſhown to us in France, and their friendly profeſſions in 
favour of our cquntuy,, they can never intend: us an in- 


* O have hit their humour to à hair. But 
Jean have no longer patience with the puppy. Civility 
and friendſhip, you booby 1 Yes, their civility at Paris 
has 2 en u a guinet in your pocket, nor would 
| to your nation leae it a foot of land in 
— 


Buck. Lord John, this is a range old fellow. Take 
my word for it, — dear, you miſtake this thing egre- 
giouſly. But all you are conſtitutionally. ſullen. 
— November-froge, with falt boil'd beef, are moſt our - 
ſed recipes for good-bumour or a quick apprehenſion. 
Paris is the place. Tis there men laugh. love, and 
lire. Vive Pamour{ Saut amour, + hangs 
* ceur eſt bien moins beureux quil ne 

Crab. Now, wou'd not any ſoul — that this 
+. yelping hound had a real reliſh for the: country he has 

<, quitted'? 

* Buck. A mighty . ſuppoſition, truly. 

Crab. Foppery and affeckation all. od 

© Buck: And you really think: Paris. . kind 4 
gatory, ha, my dear? 

*. Crab. To thee the mo beer pot pon cart, 
my dear. Familiar puppy! 

« Buck. Whimſical enough.“ But come, pour paſſer 
le tems, let us, old Diogenes, enter into a little debate. 
Mi Lor, and you, Macruthen, determine the diſpute 
between that ſource of delights, cr paradis de plaijir, and 
this cave of eare, this ſeat of ſcurvy and the ſpleen. 

Mac. Let us heed: them weel, my lord. Maiſter 
Crab has met with his match. 

Buck. And firſt ſor the en u the 
Pleaſure of the table: Ah. tle difference! The eaſe, 
the wit, the wine, the: badinage, the perciſiage, the 
double entendre, the chanſons: d boite Oh what. delicious: 
e have I paſs'd chez Madame la Ducheſe tary 
| / | 

_ Your | a 1 ſuppoſe, ail 
of Buck, 


— 
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' Buck. Who I! Fi donc! How is it poſlible for a wo- 
man to have a penchant for me? Hey, Mae! 

Mac. Sir Charles is too much a man of honour to 
blab. But, to lay truth, the whole — of Paris thought 
as much. 

Crab. A precious fellow this! | 

Buck. Taiſez vous, Mac. But we loſe the point in 
view. Now, Monſieur Crab, let me conduct you ta 
what you call an entertainment. And firſt: The me- 
lancholy miſtreſs is fixed in her chair, where, by-the-bye, 
ſhe is condemn'd to do more drudgery than a dray-horſe. 
Next proceeds the maſter to marſhal the guefts; in which 
as much caution is neceſſary as at a coronation ; with, 


« M 
till t 


h 


lady, fit here,” and, Sir Thomas, fit there” 
e length of the ceremony, with the length of the 


grace, have deſtroy'd all apprehenſions of the meat's 
burning your mouths. 

Mac. Bravo, bravo! Did I na' ay Sir Charles — 
a phænomenon? 

Crab. Peace, puppy. 

Buck. Then, in ſolemn filence, they proceed to de- 
moliſh the ſubſtantials, with perhaps an. occafional inter- 
ruption of,“ Here's to you, friends z'? © Hob or nob;“ 
« Your love and mine.” Pork ſucceeds to beef, pics to 
puddings, »The cloth is remov'd. Madam, drench'd 
with a bumper, drops a curtſey, and departs ; leaving 
the jovial hoſt with his ſprightly companions, to tobacco, 
port, and politics. Voila un reſins a la mode d Angle» 
« terre, Monfieur Crab.” 

Crab. It 1s a thouſand pities that your father is not 
a living witneſs of theſe prodigious improvements. 

Buck. C' vrai. But, d propos, he is dead, as you 


ſay, and you are 


Crab. Againſt my inclination, his executor. 


Buck. Peut- etre; well, and 


A 


Crab. Oh, my truſt will ſoon determine. One ar- 
ticle, indeed, I am ſtrictly enjoin'd to ſee perform'd ; 
your marriage with your old acquaintance Lucinda. 

* Buck. Ha, ha, /a petite Lucinde ! & comment— 

Crab. Pry'thee, peace, and hear me. She is be- 
queath'd WR that if you refuſe to marry her. 


twenty 
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twenty thouſand pounds; and if ſhe rejects you, which 
I ſuppoſe ſhe will have the wiſdom to do, only five. 

Buck. Reject me! Very probable, hey, Mac? But 
could not we have an entrevite ? 
de erg Who's there ? Let Lucinda know \ we expect 

7 

Mac. Had na'ye better, Sir Charles, equip yourſell 
in a more ſuitable garb upon a firſt viſit to your miſtreſs? 

Crab. Oh, ſuch a figure and addreſs can derive no 
advantage from dreſs. | 

Buck. Serviteur. But, however, Mac's hint may not 
be ſo mal d proper. Allons, Fonquily je m'en vair la- 
ler. Mi Lor, ſhall 1 reps upon your ' patience ? 
My toilette is but a work minutes. Mac, diſ- 
pole of my domeſtics d leur aiſe, and then attend me 
with my port - feuille, and read, white I dreſs,” thoſe re- 
marks I made in laſt vo ee ror mT} IR 
peigne. Serviteur, Mefiours. 

Car le bon vis NS | 12 
Du matin, 
 Sortant du tonneau, 
Vaut bien micux que 
Le Latin | 
| De tout la- Sorbonne. _—_ 
| Crab. This is the moſt conſummate coxcomb 
che fool of a father what a puppy Paris would produce 
him; but travel is the word, and the conſequence an 
1mportation of every foreign folly: And thus the plain 
perſons and principles of old England are ſo confounded 
and jumbPd with the excrementitious growth of every 
climate, that we have loſt all our ancient charaQteriſtic, 
and are become a hundle of contradictions, @ piece of 
patch - work, a mere harlequin's coat. 

L. John. Do you ſuppoſe then, Sir, that no good 
may be obtain'd —— - 

Crab. Why, pry*thee, what have you gain'd ? 

L. John. 1 hould be forry my acquiſitions were to 
determine the debate. But do you think, Sir, the ſha« 
king off ſome native qualities, and the: being made more 

ble, from compariſon of certain national and con- 
ſitotional adwatages, objects unworthy the attention? 
+ Grab. You ſhow the 3 ſide, young * : 
ut 


rr 
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But how frequently are ſubſtituted for national 
ſeſſions, always harmleſs, and often 
unnatural ices 1 Unnatural Ir. 
„ who is and wicked enough to deſpiſe bis .coun- 
try, fins againſt the moſt laudable law of nature ; opt 
« is a traitor to the community where Providence has 
placed him, and ſhou'd be deny'd thoſe ſocial bene- 
„fits he has render'd himſelf unworthy to partake,” But 
ſententious lectures are ill calculated for your time of 
L. Ju vary r Gm han-ben Mr bits Prin- 
er practice cannot he too ſoon 
receiv'd. I ſincerely thank you, Sir, for this commu- 
nication, and ſhould Ne happy to have always near me ſo 
moral a monitor. 
Crab. You are indebted to France for her- flattery. 
But I leave you with a lady, where it rp 


d. 
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ilty and 
. 


Crab. This young man waits here till your puppy is 
powder'd. You may aſk him after your French ac- 
quaintance. I know nothing of him; but he does not 
ſeem to be altogether ſo great a fool as your fellow. 


Z. John. Juſt the contrary, Madam. By goed-ſenle, 


ting'd with fingularity, we are entertained as well as im- 


proved. For a lady, indeed, Mr Crab's manners are ra- 
ther too rough. 
Luc. Not a jot; I am familiarized to them. I know 


his 1 integrity, and can never be diſoblig'd by his ſince- 
rity. 
L. Zohn. This declaration is a little particular from a 


lady who muſt have received her firſt impreſſions in a 
place remarkable for its delicacy to the fair-ſex. But 


good - ſenſe can conquer even early habits. 


Luc. This compliment I can lay no claim to. The 
former part of my life procured me but little indul- 
gence. The pittance of knowledge I poſſeſs was taught 


me by a very rrere * adverſity, Due you, Sir, 
are 
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-are too well acquainted with Sir Charles Buck not to have 
known my ſituation. | 

Z. John. L have heard your ſtory, Madam, before I 
had the honour of ſeeing you. It was affecting: You'll 

on the declaration; it now becomes intereſting. 

However, it is impoſſible I ſhould not congratulate you 
on the near approach of the happy cataſtrophe. 

Luc. Events that depend upon the will of another, 
2 thouſand unforeſeen accidents may interrupt. | 

L. Fohn. Could I hope, Madam, your preſent critt- 
eal condition wou'd acquit me of temerity, I ſhou'd 
take the liberty to preſume, if the ſuit of Sir Charles 
be rejeted— | 
| Enter Crab. 


Crab. So, youngſter! what, I ſuppoſe you are al- 
ready practiſing one of your foreign leſſons. Perverting 
the affections of a friend's miſtreſs, or debauching his 
wife, are mere peccadilloes in modern morality. But 
at preſent you are my care. That way conducts you to 


your fellow-traveller. [Exit L. John.] I wou'd ſpeak 


with you in the library. | Exit. 

Luc. I ſhall attend you, Sir. Never was ſo unhappy 
an interruption. What cou'd my lord mean? But be 
it what it will it ought not, it cannot, concern me. 


- Gratitude and duty demand my compliance with the 


dying wiſh of my benefactor, my friend, my father. 
But am I then to ſacrifice all my future peace? But rea- 
ſon not, raſh girl; obedience is thy province. 


- Tho' hard the taſk, be it my part to prove, 


That ſometimes duty can give laws to love. 


ry i gi 


Buck at his toilet, attended by three Valets de chambre 
and MACRUTHEN. | 


MaceuTHen, 
5 OTw1THSTANDING aw his plain - dealing, I doubt 
6 whether Maiſter Crab is ſo honeſt a man. 


* Buck. Pr'ythee, Mac, name not the monſter. If 


I may be permitted a quotation from one of their pal- 
© try poets, 


* Whe is knight of the ſhire repreſents em all. 
I ' 


« Did 
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0 c 
« as they have here too? One might as well addreſs one's 


I « ſelf for information to a bucket of water. La Fon- 

U . guil, mettez vous le rouge aſſex. He bien, Mac, miſe= 
Fe « rable! Hey! - 

u Mac. Tis very becoming. he 

© Buck. Ay, it will do for this place; I really cou'd 

r, ' /+ have forgiven my father's living a year or two longer, 

«© rather than be compelled to return to this. [| Enter 

i- « L. John.) My dear lord, je demande mille pardons ; 

d put the terrible fracas in my chaiſe had ſo gatẽed and 

es « diſordered my hair, that it required an age to adjuſt it. 

IL. John. No apology, Sir Charles, I have been 
© entertain'd very bly. 

1 * Buck. Who have you had, my dear lord, to enter- 
g © tain you? | 
is L. Jobn. The very individual lady that's ſoon to make 
ut you a happy huſband. | 

to * Buck. A happy who? Huſband? What two very 
k ©. oppoſite ideas have you confounded enſemble! In my 
it. © conſcience, I believe there's contagion in the clime, 
* © and mi Lor is infected. But pray, mi dear Lor, by 
be what accident have you diſcovered that L was upon the 
e. « point of becoming that happy —— Oh, uz mari ! Di- 
he © able! ; ' 

r. IL. Jobn. The lady's beauty and merit, your indli- 
a- - © nations, and your father's injunctions, made me con- 

« zecture that. 

* Buck. And can't you ſuppoſe that the lady's beauty 
may be poſleſs'd, her merit rewarded, and my incli- 
nations gratify'd, without an abſolute obedience to 
< that fatherly injunRtion ? | 

I. Fohbn. It does not occur to me. 

* * Buck. No, I believe not, mi Lor. Thoſe kind of 
© talents are not given to every body. Donnez moi 
_ manchon. now you {hall ſee me manage the 
o 

7. | 

bt Enter Servant. | 

If * Ser. Young ſquire Racket and Sir Toby Tallyhoe, 

2 * who call themſelves your Henour's old acquaintances. 


* Buck. Oh the brutes ? By what accident cou'd they 
= * diſcover 


Vor. III. 


— 
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© diſcover my arrival? Mi dear, dear Lor, aid me to 
« eſcape this embarras. 
Racket and Tallyhoe without. 
- © Hoic a boy, hoic a boy. 

« Buck. Let me die if 1 do not believe the Hotten- 
© tots have brought a whole hundred of hounds with 
them. But, they ſay, forms keep fools at a 0 
I'll receive them en cer&monie. 

Enter Racket and Tallyhoe. 
© Tally. Hey boy; hoics, my little Buck. 
© Buck. Monſieur le Chevalier, votre tres humble ſervi- 
6 feur. 

« Tally. Hey! 

© Buck. Monſieur Racket, je ſuis charmt & vous Gain 

Nack. Anon, What! 

* Buck. Ne i entenderꝝ vous? Don't you know French? 

© Rack. Know French ! No, nor neither, I think. 
Sir Toby, *fore gad, I believe the Papiſtes ha* be- 
«bewitch'd him bs Hecken parts. 

© Tally. Bewitch'd, and transform'd him too. Let 
© me periſh, Racket, if I don't think he's like one of 
© the folks we uſed to read of at ſchool, in Ovid's Me- 
© tamorphis; that they have turned him into a beaſt. 

* Rack. A beaſt! No; a bird, you fool. Lookee, 
© Sir Toby, by the Lord Harry, here are his wings. 

6 Tally. Hey ! ecod, and fo they are, ha, ha! I 
© reckon, Racket, he came over with the woodcocks. 

Buck. Viila des v&itables Anglais. The ruſtic, rude 
«< ruffians! | | 

© Rack. Let us ſee what the devil he has got upon 
© his pole, Sir Toby. 

« Tally. Ay. 

6 Buck. Do, dear ſavage, keep your diſtance. 

« Tally. Nay, fore George, we will have amar. 

© Rack. Ay, ay, a ſcrutiny. 
- © Buck. En grace, la Fonquil, mi Lor, protect me 
0 n theſe pirates. 

L. John. A little compaſſion, I beg, entlemen. 
« Conſider, Sir Charles is upon a viſit to his bride, - ' 

« Tally. Bride! Zounds, he's fitter for a band-box ; 
e Racket, hocks the heels. 

© Rack. I have em, knight, Fore gad, he is the 
X © very 
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very reverſe of a Bantam cock: His comb's on his 
« feet, and his feathers on his head. Who have we 
got here? What are theſe three fellows? Paſtry- 


« cooks? 

Enter Crab. 

Crab. And is this one of your newly- acquired accom - 
* pliſhments, letting your miſtreſs languiſh for a—but 
you have company, | fee, 

* Buck. O yes; I have been inexpreſſibly happy. 

* Theſe gentlemen are kind enough to treat me, upon 
* my arrival, with what, I believe, they call in this 


country a rout——- Mt dear Lor, if you don't favour + 


my flight But ſee if the toads an't tumbling my 
toilet. | | 

I. J:hn. Now's your time, ſteal off; I'll cover your 
© retreat. RE 

* Buck. Mae, let La Jonquil follow to reſettle my 
* cheveux,— Je vous remercie mille, mille fois, mon cher 
mi Lor. i 

* Rack. Hola, Sir Toby, ftole away ! 

* Buck. O mon Dieu! | 

« Tally. Poh, rot him; let him alone. He'll never 
do for our purpoſe. You muſt know we intended to 
* kick up a riot to-night at the play-houfe, and we 
wanted him of the party; but that top would ſwoon 
© at the fight of a cudgel. | 

I. John. Pray, Sir, what is your cauſe of conten- 
© tion ? 

© Tally. Cauſe of contention! Hey, faith, I know 
* nothing of the matter. Racket, what is it we are 
angry about? 

* Rack. Angry about! Why, you know we are to 


© demoliſh the dancers. 


« Tally. True, true; I had forgot. Will you make 
© one ? | e 

I. Fobn. I beg to be excuſed. | 

* Rack. Mayhap you are a friend to the French. + 

6 4. John. Not 8 indeed, Sir. But, if the Occa- 
© fron will permit me a pun, tho' I am far from being a 


* well-wiſher to their arms, I have no objection to the 


C being entertained by their legs. 
* Tally. Ay! Why then, if you'll come to-night, 
| | L 3 you'll 


þ 
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© you'll ſplit your ſides with laughing; for I'll be rot if 
ve don't make them caper higher, and run faſter, than 
ever they have done fince the battle of Blenheim. 
© Come along, Racket. [Extt. 
I. F. Was there ever ſuch a contraſt? 
© Crab. Not ſo remote as you imagine; they are 

© ſcions from the ſame ſtock, ſet in different ſoils. The 
« firſt ſhrub, you ſee, flowers moſt prodigally, but ma- 
* tures nothing; the laſt ſlip, tho ſtunted, bears a little 
* fruit ; crabbed, tis true, but {till the _ of the 

« clime. Come, you'll follow your frien [Exit.? 
\ Enter Lucinda, with a Servant. 

Luc. When Mr Crab or Sir Charles inquire for me, you 
will conduct them hither. [ Exit Serv. How I long 
for an end to this important interview! Not that I have 
any great expectations from the iſſue ; but ſtill, in my 
circumſtances, a ſtate of ſuſpence is of all ſituations moſt 

diſagreeahle. But huſh, they come. 
nter Sir Charles, Macruthen, Lord John, and Crab. 

Buck, Mac, announce me. 

Mac. Madam, Sir Charles Buck craves the honour 
of kiſſing your hand. | 

Buck. Tres bumble ſerviteur. Et comment ſa porte, 
Mademoiſelle * I am raviſh'd to ſee thee, ma chere pe- 
tite Lucinde—Eh bien, ma reine! Why, you look di- 
vinely, child. But, on enfant, they have dreſs'd you 
moſt diabolically. Why, what a coifeuſe muſt you have! 
and, oh mon Dieu! a total abſence of rouge. But per- 
haps you are out. I had a cargo from Deffreny the day 
- of my departure: Shall I have the honour to ſupply you? 

Luc. You are obliging, Sir: but I confeſs myſelf. a 
convert to the chaſte cuſtoms of this country; and, with 
a commercial people, you know, Sir Charles, all arti- 


— — 


Buck. Artifice! You miſtake the point, ma chere. A 
proper proportion of red is an indiſpenſible part of your 
dreſs; and, in my private opinion, a woman might as 
well appear in public without powder or a petticoat. 
Crab. And, in my private opinion, a woman who 
puts on the firſt wou'd make very little difficulty in 

« pulling off the laſt, * 
N c Buck. 


Ad Il, uſually begins here. 
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© Buck. Oh, Monfieur Crab's judgment muſt be decĩ- 
© five in dreſs. Well, and what amuſements, what ſpec- 
« tacles, what 22 what contrivances, to conquer fa- 
ther Time, t foe to the fair? I fancy one mult ex · 
* nuier conſi derablement i in your London here. 


Luc. Oh, we are in no diſtreſs for diverſions. We 


have an opera. 

« Buck. Italien, I ſuppoſe; pitioalle, ſhocking, afſim- 
* mant! Oh, there is no ſupporting their %, - bi, bi ht. 
Ab mon Dieu! Ah, chaſſe brillant ſaleil, 

6 wy ſoleil. 
t. on jamais ven ton pareil? | 

0 There's muſic and melody.“ N 

Luc. What a fop? Fa 

© Buck. But proceed, ma princeſe. 

* Luc. Oh, then we have plays. 

* Buck, That I deny, child. 

Luc. No plays! 

* Buck. No. ; 

* Luc. The aſſertion is a little whimſical. 

* Buck. Ay, that may be; you have here dramatic 


things, farcical in their compoſition, and ridiculous in 


© their repreſentation. 
Luc. Sir, I own myſelf unequal to the controverſy ; 
6 5 ſurely Shakeſpear My Lord, this ſubject calls 
you for its defence. 
* Crab. I know from what fountain this fool has drawn 


his remarks; the author of the Chineſe Orphan, in the 


preface to which Mr Voltaire calls the principal works 
of Shakeſpeare monſtrous farees. 


L. John. Mr Crab is right, Madam. Mr Voltaire 


has ſtigmatized with a very unjuſt and a very invidious 


© appellation the principal works of that great maſter of 
the paſſions ; and his apparent motive renders him the 
more inexcuſable. 

„Tuc. What could it be, my Lord? | 

L. Fohn, The preventing his countrymen from be- 
* coming acquainted with our author, that he might 
be at liberty to pilfer from him with the greater ſecu- 
' rity. 

Luc. Ungenerous, indeed! * 

* Buck. Palpable defamation, 


L 3 * Luc, 
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Luc. And as to the exhibition, I have been taught 
© to believe, that for a natural pathetic, and a ſpirited 
« expreſſion, no people upon earth 

© Buck. You are impos'd upon, child; the Lequeſne, 
© the Lanoue, the Grandval, the Dumenil, the Gauſſen, 
© what dignity, what action! But, d propos, I have my- 
« ſelf wrote a tragedy in French. 

Luc. Indeed | 

© Buck, En verite, upon Voltaire's plan. 

| © Crab. That muſt be a precious piece of work. 

© Buck. It is now in repetition at the French comedy. 
© Grandval and La Gauſſen perform the principal parts. 
«Ons what an eclat ! What a burft will it in the 

* parterre, when the king of Ananamaboe refuſes the per- 
* ſon of the princeſs of Cochineal! 

Luc. Do you remember the paſſage? 

« Buck. Entire; and I believe I can convey it in their 
© manner. 

Luc. That will be delightful. 

* Buck. And firſt the king. a 

Ma chere princeſſe, je vous aime, c vrai; 

De ma femme vous portez les charmants attraitr. 
Mais ce weft pas hon#tte pour un homme tel que moi, 
De tromper ma femme, ou de rompre ma foi. 

© Lac.” Inimitable! 

* Buck. Now the princeſs; ſhe is, as you may Coppoſe, 
© in extreme diſtreſs. a 

Luc. No doubt. 

© Buck. Mon grand roy, mon cher adorable, | 

« Ayez pitie de moi; je ſuis inconſolable. 
*: [Then Ke turns vis oſs pan her, at which ſhe in a 


2 
* Monſire, ingrat, aben berrible, fanefte,. | 
* Oh que je vous aime, ah que je vous deteſte! 
© [Then he,] | 
* Penſez wvouz, Madame, d me dey bs loi? 
Votre haine, vitre amour, ſont les m#mes choſe; d 


© mt. 
© Luc. Bravo! 


L. John. Bravo, bravo! | _—_ 

© Buck. Ay, there's paſſion aud „and reaſon 
© and rhime, Oh how I deteſt blood and blank verſe ! 

| x o 1 here 
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There is ſomething ſo ſoft, ſo muſical, and ſo natural 
in the rich rhimes of the theatre Francois! ! 
I. John. I did not know Sir Charles was fo totally 
« devoted to the belles lettres. | 
© Buck. Oh, entirely. Tis the ton, the taſte. I am 
every night at the Caffe *® Procope; and had not I had 
the misfortune to be born in this curſt country, I make 
© no doubt but you would have ſeen my name among the 
« foremoſt of the French academy. TT. 8 
Crab. I ſhould think you might eaſily get over that 
« difficulty, if you will be but ſo obliging as publicly to 
« renounce us. I dare — not one of your country- 
men ſhall contradi& or claim you. 
© Buck. No! - Impoſſible. From the barbarity of my 
education, I muſt ever be taken for un Anglois. 
© Crab. Never. 
« Buck. En verite? 
© Crab. En verite. ' 
© Buck. You flatter me. 
Crab. But common juſtice. - ko 
Mac. Nay, Maiſter Crab is in the right; for I have 
© often heard the French themſelves ſay, Is it poſſible 
© that gentleman can be Britiſh? 2 
* Buck, Obliging creatures! And you all concur with 
eiche | 
Crab. Entirely. 
« Luc. Entirely. 
L. Jobn. Entirely. | 
. Bulk How happy you make me! 
Crab. Egregious puppy! But we loſe time. A truce 
to this trumpery. You have read your father's will? 
Back. No; I read no Engliſh. When Mac has turn'd 
it into French, I may run over the items. | 
Crab. I have told you the part that concerns the girl. 
And as your declaration upon it will diſcharge me, I 
leave 2 to what you will call an ecc/aircifſement. Come, 
my 5 
Buck. Nay, but Monſieur Crab, mi Lor, Mac. 
Crab. Along with us. [Exit Crab and L. John. 
Buck. A comfortable ſcrape I am in! What the deuce 
| am 
A coffee-houſe oppoſite the French tomedy, where the wits aſ- 
& 7 | | 
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am I to do? In the language of the place, Iam to make 


love, I ſuppoſe.” A pretty employment! 


Luc. I fancy my hero is a little puzzled with his part. 
But, now for it. 

Buck, A queer creature, that Crab, ma petite. But, 
à propor, How d'you like my Lord? 

Luc. He ſeems to have good ſenſe and good breed- 
in 


Suck. Pas trop. But don't you think he has ſome- 
thing of a foreign kind of air about him? 
Luc. Foreign! 
Buck. Ay, ſomething fo Engliſh in his manner? 
Luc. Foreign and Eng ngliſh! 1 don't comprehend you. 
Buck. Why that is, he has not the eaſe, the je ne /pai 
$191, the bon ton.—lIn a word, he does not reſemble me 
now. 
Luc. Not in the leaſt. 
Buck. Ah, I thought ſo. He is to be pity's, poor 


? 


devil; he can't help it. But, entre nom; mA 2 the 
fellow has a fortune. 


Luc. How does that concern me, Sir Charles? 
Buck, Why, je penſe, ma reine, that your eyes hdve 


done execution there. 


Luc. My eyes execution! 

Buck. Ay, child, is there any thing 0 extraordinary 
in that? Ma foi, I thought by the vivacity of his praiſe, 
that he had already ſummon'd the _ to ſurren- 
der. 

Luc. To carty en the alluſion, I believe my Lord is 
too good a commander to commence # fruitleſs ſiege. 
He cou'd not but know the condition of the town. 


Buck. Condition! Explain, ma chere. 
Luc. I was im hopes your interview with Mr Crab had 


Buck. Oh, ay, I do recolle& ſomething of a ridieu- 
lous article about marriage in a will. But what a plot 


| ; inſt the peace of two your people! Well, the malice 


ſome men is amazing ! Not contented with doing all 
dhe miſchief they can in their life, they are for entail- 


ing their malevolence, like their eſtates, to lateſt poſte- 


ny 


Ls Your contempt of me, Sir Charles, I receive as 
; DTT” WE? 
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a compliment. But the infinite obligations I owe to. the 
man who had the misfortune to call you ſon, compel me 
to inſiſt, that, in my preſence at leaſt, no indignity be 
offered to his memory. 

Buck. Hey my What, in heroics, ma reine ? 

Luc. Ungrateful, unfilial wretch! ſo ſoon to tram 5 
on his aſhes, the greateſt load of whoſe fond heart, in 
laſt hour, were his fears for thy future welfare. 

Buck. Ma. foi, elle oft folle, the is mad, ſans doute. 

Luc. But I am to blame. Can he who breaks 
one ſacred relation regard another? Can the monſter 
who is corrupt enough to contemn the place of his birth, 
- reverence thoſe who gave him being? Impoſſible. 

Nr Ah, a pretty monologue, a fine ſoliloquy this, 
chi | 
Luc. Contemptible! But I am evo. | 
Buck. I am mighty glad of it. Now we ſhall under- 
. ſtand one another, I hope. 

Tuc. We do underſtand one another. You have al- 
ready been kind enough to refuſe me. Nothing is want- 
ing but a formal rejection under your hand, and {6 con- 

cludes our acquaintance. 

Buck. Vous alles trop vite ; you are too quick, ma 
chere. If I recolleQ, the conſequence of this rejection 

18 mi pa ing you twenty thouſand pounds. 


.- Luc. True. 
Buck. Now, that have not I the leaſt inclination to do. 
Luc. No, Sir? Why you own that marriage 

* Buck. Is my averſion. I'll give you that under my 

_ if you pleaſe; but I have a prodigious love for the 
uis. 
Luc. Oh, we'll ſoon ſettle that diſpute; the law— 
Buck. But, hold, ma reine. I don't find that my pro- 
vident father has preciſely determined the time of this 
comfortable conjunction. So, the' I am nee the 

_ day of execution is not fixed. 

N Sir! 

N uck. I ſay, my ſoul, there no more to - 

ies my at or got pinoy 

Tuc. O, Sir, Lſhall find a remedy. 

Buck. But now ſuppoſe, ma belle, I have found one to 


Luc, 
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Luc. As how? Name one. 
Buck. I'll name two. And firſt, mon enfant, tho? I 


have an irreſiſtible antipathy to the conjugal knot, yet 1 


am by no means blind to your perſonal charms ; in the 
e of which, if you pleaſe to place me, not only 
he aforeſaid twenty thouſand pounds, but the whole terre 
of your devoted ſhall fall at your 
Luc. Grant me patience ! 

Buck. Indeed you want it, my dear. But if you 
flounce, I fly. 5 | | 
Luc. Quick, Sir, your other. For this is—= | 

Buck. I grant, not quite fo faſhionable as my other. 
It is then, in a word, that you would let this lubberly 
lord make you a lady, and appoint me his affiſtant, his 
private friend, his ci/i/bei. And as we are to be joint 
partakers of your perſon, let us be equal ſharers in your 


fortune, ma belle. 


Luc. Thou mean, abject, mercenary thing. Thy mi- 


- Kreſs ! Gracious heaven! Univerſal empire ſhow'd not 


bribe me to be thy bride. And what apology, what ex- 


| cuſe, cou'd a woman of the leaſt ſenſe or ſpirit make for 


ſo unnatural a connection! 

Buck. Fort bien! 

Luc. Where are thy attractions? Canſt thou be weak 
enough to ſuppoſe thy frippery dreſs, thy affeQation, 
2 rimace, cou'd influence beyond the borders of a bro- 

el EN | 
22 zien? 5 | Re | 

Luc. what are improvements y air is a 
copy from thy barber: for thy dreſs, thou art indebted 
to thy taylor. Thou haſt loſt thy native language, and 
brought home none in exchange for it. 

Buck. Extreme ment bien! 

Luc. Had not thy vanity ſo ſoon expoſed thy villany, 
I might, in reverence to that name to which thou art a 
— have taken a wretched chance with thee for 

e 


Buck. 1 am obliged to you for that ; and-a pretty 
pacific partner I ſhou'd have had. Why, look'ee child, 


you have been, to be ſure, very eloquent, and upon the 
whole not unentertaining: tho? by the bye, you have for- 


got in your catalogue one of my foreign acquilitions ; 


c- 
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H- d- dire, that I can, with a moſt —— 7 
without a ſingle emotion, ſupport all this i 


fury. But, adicu, ma belle ; and when a cool — _ 0 


reflection has made you ſenſible of the propriety of my 
propoſals, I ſhall expect the honour of a card. 


— Buck. 
* Luc. Be gone for exer. 
. © Buck. Pour jamais! *Fore gad, ſhe . * 1 an ad- 
«© mirable actrice. If I once get her to Paris, ſhe ſhall 
play a part in my piece. Exit.“ 


Luc. I am aſham'd this thing has had the power to 


move me thus. Who waits there? Deſire Mr Crab 
| Enter Lord John and Crab. 

L. Jobn. We have been unwillingly, Madam, filent 
witneſſes to this ſhameful ſcene. I bluſh that a creature, 
who wears the outward mark of humanity, ſhou'd be in 
his morals ſo much below— 

Crab. Pry'thee why didſt thou not call thy maids, and 
toſs the booby in a blanket? 

L. John. If I might be permitted, Madam, to con- 
2 what I intended ſaying, when interrupted by Mr 

rab— 

Luc. My Lord, don't think me guilty of afſectation. 
I believe I gueſs at your generous deſign: but my tem- 
per as really ſo ruffled; beſides, Lam meditating a piece 
of female revenge on this corcomb. 

L. John. Dear Madam, can I aſſiſt? 

Luc. Only by defiring my maid to bring hither the 

tea.—My Lord, I am confounded at the liberty, but 

L. John. No apology. You honour me, Madam. 

Exit. 

Crab. And pry'thee, wench, what is thy hema 

Luc. Oh, a very harmleſs one, I promiſe you. 

Crab. Zounds, I am ſorry for it. I long to ſee the 
puppy ſeverely pugiſh 'd, methinks. 

Luc. 


Sir Charles, I fancy, can't be yet got.out af the. 


houſe. Will you deſire him to ſtep hither: 
Crab I'll bring him. 
Luc. No, I wiſh to have him alone. 
Crab. Why then PII ſend him. [Exit} 
Enter Lettice. | 
Tuc. * theſe things on the hle, a chair on die 
es 


= 
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fide: very well. Do you keep within call. But hark, 
he is here. Leave me, Lettice. [Exit Lettice. 
Enter Buck. 

Buck. So, ſo, I thought ſhe wou'd come to; but, I 
confeſs, not altoget ber | ſoon. Eb bien, ma belle, ſee 
me ready to . —— commands. 

Luc. Pray be ſeated, Sir Charles. I am afraid the 
natural warmth of my temper might have hurry'd me in- 
to ſome expreſſions not altogether ſo ſuitable. 

Buck. Ah, bagatelle. Name it not. 

Lac. Will you drink tea, Sir? 

Buck. Yolontiers. This tea is a pretty innocent kind 
of beverage; I wonder the French don't take it. I have 
ſome thoughts of giving it a faſhion next winter. 

Luc. That will be very obliging. It is of extreme ſer- 
vice to the ladies this fide the water, you know. 

Buck. True, it promotes parties, and infuſes a kind of 
ſpirit into converſation, * that— 

Luc. En voulez-vous encore? 

- © Buck. Fe vous rends mille graces. But what has oc- 
caſioned me, ma reine, the honour of your meſſage by 

Mr Crab? 

Luc. The favours I hand received from your family, 
Sir Charles, 1 thought, demanded from me, at my quit- 
ting your houſe, a more decent and ceremonious adieu 
than our laſt interview wou'd admit of, u 

Buck. Is that all, ma chere? I thought your flinty 
heart had at laſt Nia Well, ma reine, adieu. 

Luc. Can you then leave me? 

Buck. The fates will have it ſo. 

Luc. Go then, perfidious traitor, be gone; I have 
this conſolation however, that if I cannot legally _—_ 
you, no other woman-ſhall. 

Bact. Hey, how, what! 

Luc. And tho' the pleaſure of living with you is 
deny'd me, in our deaths, at leaſt, we ſhall ſoon be u- 
nited. 

Buck. Soon be united i in death! When, child? 

Luc. Within this hour. . 

Buck. Which way? | | 

Luc. The fatal draught's already at my heart. I feel 


it here; it runs thro? every pore, Pangs, pangs, unut- 
t 
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terable! The tea we drank, urg'd by defpair and love— 
Oh! I 
Buck. Well. $A: 1-4 IÞ- 
Luc. I poifon'd. 1 li 
Buck. The devil! 
Luc. And as my 1 wou'd hive ſhar'd all 


with you, I gave 
Buck. Oh, curſe — nerofity ! 
. Indulge me in + cold comfort of a laſt en. 


"Buck, Embrace! O conſouud you! But it maya be 
too late. Macruthen, Jonquil, phyſicians, apothecaries, 
oil and antidote Oh! Fe meurs, je meuts! Al, la 


diableſſe ! [Exit Buck, 
Enter Lord Jobt and Crab. 


Crab. A brave wench. ] cou'd kiſs _ for this con- 
„ | | 
bu. He really debaters i all. 

Grd Deferves it! Hang him. But the Cable 9 
ſentment of this girl has almoſt reconciled} me to the 
world again. But ſtay, let us ſee. Can't we make a 
farther uſe of the puppy's puniſhment? I ſuppoſe muy 
wy ſafely depend on your 1 of him: 

Crab. And this young thing bete bon heen aue 
paſſions and proteſtations But II take care my girl 
ſhan't go a beggar to any man 's bed. We ane 
twenty thouſand pound, Lucy. At“ ; 

; ON Fobn. J regarl it not. Let me be happyand, 

Crab. Pſha, don't ſcorch me with thy. 3 Res 
ſerve your rapturesz or, if they muſt have ee 
into that room whillt I go e the puppy. ' 

[Exit Crab one way, y wid Lord John 2 


Sees er — Macruthen, 
kl e gr in 4 er ins 


night-gown, 

Sur. his copious phlebotomy will b ae. inflam- | 
mation; and if the fix bliſters on your head and back riſe, 
why there may be hopes. 

Buck. Cold comfort. I bury 1 burn, I Varn—Ab, 
there's'a Thobt, ** I freezes! > 

Vok. III. Ma. 


rr 
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Mac. Ay, they are aw ſymptoms of a ſtrong poi 


ſon. 
Buck. Oh, I am on the rack. 
Mac. Oh, if it be got to the vitals, a fig for aw an- 


F Enter Crab. 

119 Where i is this miſerable devil? What, i is be alive 
Mac. In gude troth, and that's aw. 
Buck. Oh! | | 
Crab. So, you have made a pretty piece of work on't, 

your man! 

Buck. O what cou'd provoke me to return from Pa- 


Fry 
Crab. Had you never been there, this cou'd not have 


happened. 
a Enter Racket > Tallyhoe. 
© Rack. Where is he? He's a _ man, his eyes are 


* fix already. 

© Buck. Oh! 

: © Tally. ' Who poiſon'd him, Racket? 
* Rath, Gad 1 don't know. His French, cook, I 
« reckon,” - © 

Crab. Were there a aaron of thy reformation, I 
have yet a ſecret to reſtore thee. | 

D, Oh give lit, give it! | 

Crab. Not ſo fuſt. It muſt be on vpe conditions. 

| Buck. Name em. Take my eſtate, my—ſave but my 
life, take all. 

Crab. Firſt, eee renounce thy right to that lady, 
whoſe juſt 'reſentment has drawn this puniſhment upon 
thee, and in which ſhe is an unhappy partaker. 

Buck. I renounce her from my ſoul. 

Crab. To this declaration you are witneſſes. Next, 
.tiwdry trappings, "ow foreign foppery, your 
— tag paints, pomades, muſt. blaze hefore your door. 

Buck. What, all? 

Crab. All; not a rag ſhall be reſerv'd. The execution 
of this part of your ſentence ſhall be 1 to your old 
friends here. 

Bucl. Well, take em. 
6 DP Huzzah! come * . base. 


| tidotes. 


© 


Crab. 
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Crab. And, laſtly, I'll have theſe exotic attendants, 


theſe inſtruments of your luxury, theſe pandars to your 


ride, pack'd in the firſt cart, and ſent poſt to the place 
— whence they came. BY 

Buck. Spare me but La Jonquil. & -&7 

Crab. Not an inſtant. The importation of theſe pup- 
pies makes a part of the politics of your old friends the 
French; unable to reſiſt you whilſt you retain your an- 
cient ronghneſs, they have recourſe to theſe minions, who 
would firſt by unmanly means ſap and ſoften all your na- 
tive ſpirit, and then deliver you an eaſy prey to their em- 
ployers. | 

Buck. Since then it muſt be ſo, adieu La Jonquil. 

7 FExeunt Servants. 
Crab. And now to the remedy, Come forth, Lu- 


cinda, 
Enter Lucinda and. Lord John. 

Buck. Hey, why did ſhe not ſwallow the poiſon? 

Crab. No; nor you neither, you blockhead. 

Buck. Why, did not I leave you in pangs ? 

Luc. Ay, put on. The tea was innocent, upon my 
honour, Sir Charles. But you allow me to be an excel- 
lent actrice. £ | 

© Enter Racket and Tallyhoe.” 

Buck. Oh, curſe your talents! - "If 

Crab. This fellow's public“ renunciation has put 
your perſon and fortune in your own power: and if you 
were ſincere in your declaration of being directed by me, 
beſtow it there. | 


Luc. As a proof of my ſincerity, my Lord, receive 


It. 5 
L. Jobn. With more tranſport than Sir Charles the 
news of his ſafety. "7a | 
Luc. to Buck, You are not at preſent in a condition 
to take poſſeſſton of your poſt, © : 
Buck. What? _ | 
| Luc. Oh, you recolle& ; my lord's private friend; 
his aſſiſtant, you know. 
Buck. Oh, oh! 
Mac. But, Sir Charles, as I find the affair of the poi- 
ſon was but a joke, had na'ye better withdraw and tack 
eff your bliſters? 
M 2 Crab. 


* 
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Crab. No, let em ſtick. He wants em. And now 


<7 concludes my care. But before we clofe the ſcene, re- 


ceive, young man, this laſt advice from the old friend of 
your father: As it is your happineſs to be born a Bri- 
ton, let it be your boaſt ; know that the bleffings of li- 
berty are your birth-right, which while you preſerve, 
other nations may envy or fear, but can never conquer or 
eontemn/ you. | Believe, that French faſhions are as ill 
fuited to the genius, as their pohtics are pernicious to the 
peace of your native land. Kt Pe m 

A convert to theſe ſacred truths, you'll find 

That poiſon for your puniſhment defign'd 

Will prove a wholeſome medicine to your mind. 


E FE 1 L. Oo G . 
4 Spoken by Mrs BELLAMY. 


MONG the arts, to make a piece go down, 
And fix the fickle favour of the town, 

An Epilogue is deem'd the ſureſt way 
To atone for all the errors of the play. 
Thus, when pathetic ſtrains have made you ery, 
In trips the comic muſe, and wipes your exe. 
With equal reaſon, when ſhe has made you laugh, 

elpomene ſhould ſerd you ſniveling off; + 1 
But our bard, vnequal to the taſk, -- . 
Rejects the da , and retains the maſque: | 
Fain would be fend you cheerful home to-night, 
And harmleſs mirth by honeſt means excite ; 
Scorning, with luſcious phraſe ot double ſenſe, 
To raiſe a laughter at the fair's expence. 
What method ſhall we chooſe your taſte to hit? : 


- 


Will no one lend our bard a little wit? 
Thank ye, kind fouls, III take it from the pit. 

The piece concluded, and the curtain don, 

Up ſtarts that fatal phalanx call'd The Town; 

Ig full afſerbly weighs our author's fate; 

And Surly thus commences the SR e 1 
10 Pray, among friends, does not this poiſoni 

The ſacred tights of tragedy profane? — * 
If farce may mimic thus her awful bow}; 


Oh fie, all wreng, ſtark naught, upon my ſoul!“ 


a 
* 


— 
— 
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Then Buck eries, „Billy, can it be in nature? 
Not the leaſt likeneſs in a ſingle feature,” 

My Lord, Lord 5 dau «« 'Tis a precious piece; 
Let's come on Friday night and have a his: F 
To t a perruquier aſſents with joy, 

Parcegu il affronte les Frangois, out, ma foi. 

In ſuch diſtreſs what can the poet do? | 
Where ſeek for ſhelter when theſe foes purſue 
He dares demand protection, Sirs, from you, 


.- 
* 
: 
— — ——— 
_ — 
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Drury-Lane. 
Goodall, Mr — 
Valentine, Mr Stoppelaer. 
Lord Pride, Mr Hewſon. 
Lord Hof Mr Charles ſone. 
Colonel Bluff, Mr Macklin. | - Mr Digges. 
O/dcaſile, Mr Norris. Mr Johnſon. 

Aula, Mr —_ 2 | 

Marguis, Madamoiſelle Grognet. 
Slap, - 9 Mr Topham. Mr White. 
Track, Mr Hallam. 
Security, Mr Giles. Mr Elliot. 

WOMEN. - 
Mrs Highmen, Mrs Mullart. rs Charteris, 
Charlotte, Mrs Atherton. White. 
Lettice, Mrs Clive. 


Ladies, Conſtables, Servants, &c. 


PROLOGU E. 
Upon the Revival of the AuTHOR's Farce, 


Spoken by Mrs CLIVE. 


8 when ſome ancient, hoſpitable ſeat, 
Where plenty oft has giv'n the jovial treat, 
Where in full bowls each welcome gueſt has drown'd 
All forrowing thought, while mich and joy went round; 
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ks by ſale worthleſs wanton heir deſtroy d. 
ks ance full rooms grown « deſerted void:  _. UKs 
With fighs, og. neighbour views. the m place; 1 
With ſighs, each recollefts what once it was. 
So does our wretched theatre appear; t 45 ( 
For mirth and joy once kept their revels here, 
Here the beau- monde in crowds repair d each day, , 
And went well E and entertain d _ Tie. 
While Oldficld here hath charm'd the Hſt'ning age, 
And Wilks adorn'd, Booth hath GIl'd the ſtage; 
Soft eunuchs warbled in ſucceſsleſs Rrain, | 
And tumblers ſhow d their little tricks i vain: 
Thoſe baxes ſtill the brighter circles were, 
Triumphant toaſts receiv'd their — there. 
But now, alas! how aker'd is our cafe! | 
I view with tears this poor deſerted place; 
None to our boxes now in pity ſtray, l 
But poets free o th' houſe, and beaux who never pay. 
No longer now we ſee our crowded door f 
Send the late comer back again at four. f 
At ſeven now info our empty pit | | | 
Drops from his counter ſome old prudent cit, 
Comented with twelve pennyworth af. wit. 
—— Our author, of a gen'rous ſoul poſſeſs d, 
Hath kindly aim'd to ur the diſtreſfs'd: 
To-night what he ſhall offer in our cauſe 
Already hath been ble with your applaufe; . 
Yet this his muſe, mat hath revis'd, | : 
nd added more to that which once fo much you: pria d. | 
e fue, not mean to make a partial friend; Wil 
without prejudice at leaſt attend. * 
If we are dull, e en cenſure; but we truſt IS 
Satire can nee difpleaſe you when tis juſt: 
Nor can we fear a brave, a gen rous town "= . | 
Will join to eruſh us, when we're almoſt down. | 


— 


* 
* 


N ee 
 $cexz, Covent. Garden. 
* VM Hiounan, Larricz. 
Mx Hienn an. 
O Mrs Lettice z is it you? I am extremely g 
to ſee you; you are the very perſon I would meet; 


Let. I am much at your ſervice, Madam. 
Mr. Higb. Oh, Madam, I know very well — a9 


K eyery one olerrive, T dare e that will poy for it: 


but 
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but all the ſervice, Madam, that I have for you, is to 
carry a meſſage to your maſter I defire, Madam, that 

you would tell him from me, that he is a very great vil- 
lain; and that I intreat him never to come near my doors; 

1 'em, I will turn my niece out of 

em. | 
Let. Truly, Madam, you muſt ſend this by another 
meſſenger; but, pray, what has my maſter done, to de- 
ſerve it ſhou'd be ſent at all? | 

Mrs High. He has done nothing yet, I believe; I 
thank heaven, and my own prudence; but I know what 
he wou'd do. | 

Zet. He wou'd do nothing but what becomes a gen- 
tleman, I am confident. 

Mrs High. Oh! I dare ſwear, Madam; debauching a 
young lady is acting like a very fine gentleman : but I 
ſhall keep my niece out of the hands of ſuch fine gentle- 
men. | | 

Let. You wrong my maſter, Madam, cruelly; I know 
his defigns on your niece are honourable. 

Mrs High. You know! 

Let. Yes, Madam ; no one knows my maſter's heart 
better than I do: I am ſure, were his deſigns otherwiſe, 
I would not be acceflary to em; I love your niece too 
much, Madam, to carry on-an amour in which ſhe ſhou'd 
be a loſer : but as I know that my maſter is heartily in 
love with her, and that ſhe is heartily in love with my 
maſter, and as I am certain they will be a very happy 
couple, I will not leave one ftone unturn'd to bring them 
together. | | 

Mrs High. Rare impudence! Huſſy, I have another 
match for her, ſhe ſhall marry Mr Oldcaſtle. 

Let. Oh! then I find it is you that have a diſhonour- 
able deſign on your niece, - 

Mr. High. How, ſaucineſs! 

Let. Ves, Madam, marrying a young lady, who is in 
love with a young fellow, to an old one whom ſhe hates, 
is the ſureſt way to bring about I know what, that can 
poſſibly be taken. ; a A? 

AIR I. Soldier Laddy. © 
When a virgin in love with a briſk jolly lad. 
You match to a ſpark more fit for her dad, ar 

£ - Th 


— 
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"Tis as pure, and as ſure, and ſecure as a gun, 
The young lover's bufineſs is happily done: 
Tho? it ſeems to hey arms he takes the wrong rout, ' 
Yet my life for a farthing, 
Purſuing 
His wooing, | 
The young fellow finds, tho? he go round about, 
Tis only to come 


The neareſt way home. 


Mr: High. I can bear this uo longer. 1 wov'd adviſe 
you, Madam, and your matter both, to keep from my 
houſe, or I ſhall take meaſures you won't like. [ Exit: 

Let. I defy you: We have the ſtrongeſt party; and I 
warrant we'll get the better of you. But here comes the 


young lady herſelf. 
Enter Charlotte. 


_ Char. So, Mrs Lettice! k 
Let. Tis pity you had not eome a little ſooner, Ma- 
dam; your aunt is but juſt gone, and has left poſitive 
day that you ſhould make more frequent viſits. at our 
ouſe. b 
- Char. Indeed! | | 
Let. Yes, Madam; for ſhe has forbid my maſter ever 
viſiting at your's, and I know it will be impoſſible for you 
to Ive without ſeeing him. | 
Char. I aſſure you! Do you think me ſo fond then? 
Let. Do II I know you are; you love nothing elſe, 
think of nothing elſe all day; and, if you will-conteſs the 
* * wager that you dream of nothing elſe 


Cher. Then to ſhow you, Madam, how well you know 
me—the devil take me—if you are not in the right. 
Let... Ah! Madam, to a woman practis'd in love, like 
me, there's ro occaſion for confelion 1 for my part, I 
don't want words to aſſure me of what the eyes tell me. 
Qh! if the lovers wou'd but conſult the eyes of their mi- 
ſtreſſes, we ſhou'd not have ſuch ſighing, languiſhivg, 
and deſpairing as we have. 8 
| AIR II. Buſh of Boon. 
What need he truſt your words preciſe, 
Pour ſoft deſires denying 


-d 
. 1 4 1 
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When, oh! he reads within your eyes 
Your tender heart complying. 
- Your tongue may cheat, 
And with deceit | 
Your ſofter wiſhes cover; 
But oh! your eyes 
Know no diſguiſe, 
Nor ever chcat your lover. 
Enter Valentine. 

Fal. My deareſt Charlotte! this is meeting my wiſhes 
indeed; for I was coming to wait on you. : 

Let. Tis very lucky that you do meet her here, for 
her houſe is forbidden ground; you have feen the laſt of 
that, Mrs Highman ſwears. 

Val. Ha! not go where my dear Charlotte is? what 
danger cou'd deter me? what difficulty prevent me? Not 
cannon, nor plagues, nor all the moſt rightful forms of 
death, ſhould keep me from her arms. 5 

Char. Nay, by what I can find, you are not to put 
your valour to any proof; the danger is to be mine, I 
am to be turn'd out of doors if ever you are ſeen in them 
again. | : 
Sa. The apprehenſions of your danger wou'd, indeed, 
put it to the {erereſt proof : But why will my deareſt 
Charlotte continue in the houſe of one who threatens to 
turn her out of it? why will ſhe not know another home, 
one wo ſhe would find a protector from every kind of 
dan r | Hg 1 

Char. How can you pretend to love me, Valentine, 
and aſk me that in our preſent deſperate circumſtances? 

Let. Nay, nay, don't.accuſe him wrongfully : I won't 
indeed inſiſt that he gives you any great inſtance of his 

rudence by it; but vl ſwear it is a very ſtrong one of his 
ve, and ſuch an inſtance, as when a man has once ſhown, 
no woman of any honeſty, or honour, or gratitude, can 
refuſe. him any longer. For my part, if I had ever found 
a lover who had not wicked mercenary views upon my 
—"—_— I ſhould have married him, whatever he had 
en. 

Char. Thy fortune! THe. 

Let. My fortune! Yes, Madam, my fortune; I was 
worth fifty-ſix pounds before I put it into the lottery: 
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What it will be now, I can't tell; but you know, ſome- 
body muſt get the great lot, and why not I? 

Fal. Oh, Charlotte! wou'd you had the ſame ſenti- 
ments with me ! for, by heavens! I apprehend no dan- 
ger but that of lofing you; and, beheve me, love will 
tufficiently reward us for all the hazards we run on his 
account. 


A.IR IL. pits blooming fair, &c. 
Let bold ambition lie 
Within the warrior's mind; 
_ Falſe honours let him buy, 
With ſlaughter of mankind: 
To crowns a doubtful right, 
Lay thouſands in the grave; 
While wretched armies fight 
Which maſter ſhall enſlave. 
Love took my heart with ſtorm, 
Let him there rule alone, 
In Charlotte's charming form, 
Still fitting on his throne: 
How will my ſoul rejoice, 
At his commands to fly; 
If ſpoken in that voice, 
Or look'd from that dear eye! 
To univerſal ſway 
Love's title is the beſt; 
Well, ſhall we him obey 
Who makes his ſubjects bleſt? 
If heaven for human good 
Did empire firſt deß ign, 
Love muſt be underſtood 
To rule by right divine. 


Let. Hiſt! hiſt! get you both about your buſineſs 3' 


Mr Oldcaſtle is juſt turn'd the corner, and if he ſhou'd 


ſee you together you are undone. ¶ Exeunt Valentine and 


Charlotte.] Now will I banter this old coxcomb ſevere- 
ly; for I think it is a moſt impertinent thing in theſe old 
fumblers to interpoſe in young people's ſport, 
Enter Oldcaſtle. 
Old. Hem! hem! I profeſs it is a very ſevere caſterly 


wind; 
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wind; and if it was not to ſee a miſtreſs, Lila? 
ſhould ſcarce have ſtirred abroad all day. ann 

Let. Mr Oldcaftle, your very humble ſervant. 

Old. Your humble ſervant, Madam: I aſk your par- 
don; but I profeſs I have not the honour of knowing 
you. 
Let. Men of your figure, Sir, are * by 1 more than 
they are themſelves able to remember; I am a poor hand- 
maid of a young lady of your SOqQUAINTANCE, iſs Char- 
lotte Highman. 

Old. Oh! your very humble ſervant, Madam. I hope 
your lady is well? 

Let. Hum! fo, ſo: ſhe ſent me, Sir, of a ſmall mei. 
ſage to you. 

Old. I am the happieſt man in the world. 

Let. To defire a particular favour of you. 

Ola. She honours me with her commands. 

Let. She begs, if you have the leaſt affection for her, 


that ſhe may never ſee you here again, 

Old. What! what! : wi 

Let. She is a very well-bred, civil, good»natur'd lady, 
and does not care to fen a rude meſſage; therefore only 
bids me tell you, ſhe hates you, ſcorns you, deteſts you, 
more than any creature upon the earth ; that if you are 
reſolv'd to marry, ſhe wou'd recommend to you a certain 
excellent dry nurſe, who might poſſibly be brought by 
your money to do any thing but go to bed with you; 
and laſtly, ſhe bids me tell you, in this cold weather, ne- 
ver to go to bed without a good warm poſſet, and never 
to lie without at leaſt a pair 25 flannel-ſhirts. 

Old. Hold your impertinent ſaucy tongue! . 

Let. Nay, Sir, don't be angry with me, I only deliver 
my meſſage; and that too in as n and conciſe a man- 


ner as poſſible. 


044. Your miſtreſs epert young bac, and [ ſhall tell 


her mother of her.. 
Let. That will never do; you had better truſt to her 


Grin gowl-datube: *Tis I am your friend; and if we can 
get over three little ren. I don't deſpair of matry- 
ing ou to her yet. | 

What are-thoſe obſlades? Ian 
4 8 | Leh 
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Let. Why, Sir, there is in the firſt' place your great 
age; you are at leaſt fome ſixty-ſin. - 8 
Old. Tis a lie; I want ſeveral months of it. 


Let. If you did not, I think we ma 1 
ane Jalf of your fortune mates s vary 
for 


c. © ſhan't fall out about cha. 7 
By - Well, Sir then there is, in the feeond place, 

ur terrible ungenteel air: this ĩs a grand obſtacle with 
ber, En 
and foppiſn; and yet I think we may get over this too, 
by the other half of your fortune And now there re- 
mains but one, which, h, if you can find any thing to ſet 
aſide, I believe I may promiſe Hall have her ; 
and that io, Sir, that horrible Lec of your Boar it is 
impoſſible for any one to ſee without — ghten'd. 

01d. Ye impudent baggage! III tell ya ink; Pl 
have you turn'd off. 

Let. That will be well repaying me indeed, for all the 
ſervices I have done you. | 

Old. Services! 

Let. Services! Yes, Sir, ſervices; and tolet you fre I 
think you fit for a huſband, ll have yon myſelf! Who can 
be more proper for a huſband, than a man of your age 
and taſte? for I think you cou'd not have the conſcience 
to live above a year, or a year and a half at moſt: and I 
think a good plentiful jointure wou'd make amends for 
one's „ ww as that; provided we hve in 
— * e, and one had a good hand- 
ſome groom of — 


AIR IV. Hart, bart, the cock crows. 
When a lover like you 


Does a woman purſue, 

She muſt have little wit in her brain, Sir; 
If for better and yer” 4 
She * not the g 


* 


Vor- III. N ä Much 
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Much hunger her ſtomach may prove, og 
But a pocket of gold, 5 
As full as twill old. 0 £ 
n Wil her food for her love, Sir, | 
ol. v — rw. 
ou are an im nent, impu 1 and 
I have a mind to Tun; out of — ae, ; 
and 1 ſhall not recover it this half hour. * [Exit 
Enter Lettice and Rakeit. 5 

Let. A very pretty lover for a young lady: indeed! 
Real. Vour ſerrant, Mrs Lettice: What: have you'and 
© the great ſquire Oldeaſtle been e one another 
« with? 

« Let. With his paſſion for your young miſtreſs, or ra- 
* ther her paſſion for him. I have been bantering him 
* till he is in ſuch a rage, chat T —_ II ether 
4 he will beat her or no. . 

Rat. Will you never leave off your frotics, ſince we 
< muſt pay for them? [You have put him out of humour; 
© now will he go and put my lady out of humour, and 
© then we may be all beaten for aught I know. . 

© Let. Well, Sirrah; and do you think I had not ra- 
ther twenty ſuch as you ſhou'd be beaten to death, than 
© my maſter ſhou'd be 'robb'd of his miſtreſs? 

Rat. Your humble ſervant, Madam; you need not 
take any great pains to convince me of your fondneſs 
« for your maſter. I believe he has more miſtreſſes than 
© what are in our houſe: but hang it, I am too polite to 
be jealous; and if he has done me the favour with you, 
« why, perhaps, I may return it one day with ſomebody 
v elſe, I am not the firſt gentleman of the party-colour'd 
© regiment who has been even with his maſter. 

« Let. Not with ſuch gentlemen as Mr Valentine. In- 
« deed with your little pert ſkipping beaux, I don't know 
« what may happen. Such maſters and their men are of- 
ten both in dreſs and behaviour ſo very like one ano- 
ther, that a woman may be innocently falſe, and mi- 
© ſtake the one for the other. Nay, I don't know whe- 
« ther ſuch a change as you mention may not be ſome- 
times for the better, 


. 5 e 
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AIR. V. As down in a meadow, &c. . 
© See John and his maſter as together they paſs, 

.. Or fee em admiring themſelves in a glaſs: . 
Each cocks fierce his hat, each ſtruts and looks big; 
Both have lace on their coat, and a bag to their wig : 
© Both ſwear, and bothrattle, both game, and bothdrink; a 
Who neither can write, or can read, or e' er think. 
Say then where the difference lies, if you can; 
Faith! widows, you'd give it on the fide of the man. 

Fat. But, my dear Lettice, I do not approve this 

© match in our families. | | 
Let. Why ſo? | 
Rat. You know how deſperate his circumſtances are, 
© and ſhe has no fortune. | 
© Let. She hath indeed no fortune of her own; but her 
© aunt Highman is very rich, 
Rat. She will be little the better for't. 
© Let. Then there's the chance of both her brothers 
deaths; beſides an uncle in Yorkſhire, who hath but five 
children only, one of which hath never had the ſmall - 

* pox: nay, there are not above ſixteen or ſeventeen be- 

* tween her and an Iriſh barony. . 3 
* Rak. Ay, this lady wou'd make a fine fortune after 

© two or three good plagues. In ſhort, I find there is 

© but little hopes on our fide; and if there be no more on 
vyour's—— 8 5 | 

* Let. Oh, yes, there are hopes enough on ours. 
© There are hopes of my young maſter's growing better, 
for I am ſure there is no poſſibility of his growing worſe. 
© Hopes of my old maſter's ſtaying abroad; hopes of his 
being drown'd if he attempts coming home; hopes of 
the far falling | SY 

* Rak. Dear Mrs Lettice, do not jeſt with ſuch ſerious 
things as hunger and thirſt, - Do you ſeriouſly think 

* that all your maſter's entertainments are at an end? 
Let. So far from it, that he is this day to give a 

grand entertainment to your miſtreſs, and about a dozen 

© more ＋ Wr and ladies. 1 
Raf. My —_ begin to water. I find your maſter 

is a very honeſt fellow; and it is poſſible may hold out 


two or three weeks longer. | 
Let. You are miſtaken, Sir, there will be no danger 
| ; N 2 * 6 of 
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© of his giving any more entertainments ; for there is a 
certain gentleman call'd an upholſterer, who, the mo- 
ment that the company is gone, is to make his entrance 
© into the houſe, and carry every thing out on't. . 
Neat. A very good way, faith, of furniſhing a houſe 
© to receive a wife in; your n 
pattern againſt you and I marry, Mrs Lettice. 
Let. Sauce-box! Do you think I'll have you? 
Fal. Unleſs I can provide better for myſelf. 

Let. Well, that I am fond of thee I am certain; and 
© what I am fond of I ety wines unleſs it be thy in» 
vincible impudence. | | 
Fat. Why, faith, I think I have the impudence of a 
* gentleman; and there is nothing better to ſucceed with 
© the ladies. | | | 


AIR VI. 
When modeſty ſues for a favour, 
: What anſwers the politic laſs? 
Tel. That ſhe mightily likes his behaviour, 
© And thinks in her heart he's an aſs; 
And thinks in her heart he's an aſs. 
(Rat. But when bolder impudence ruſhes, 
| And manfully ſeizes her charms; 
© Let, Lard! you're rude, Sir, ſhe cries; then ſhe 


© bluſhes, 
And folds the briſk youth in her arms. 
© And folds, &c. [Excunt.* 
. - Enter Valentine and Trick. 


Pal. You ay I owe you 500 l. principal and inte- 
reſt , 


Trick. Yes, Sir; you will pleaſe to caſt it up yourſelf, 
and I believe our acconuts will correſpond. 
Val. Il take your word for it, Sir; and if you pleaſe 
to let me have 500 more, I ſhall owe you 1000. 
Trick. Sir, the money was none of my own, I had it 
from another ; and it muſt be paid, Sir, he hath called 
It in. . 
Val. He may call as long as be pleaſes; but till I call 
it in, it will not Frith, much, Sir. 1 have thought of 
an expedient: If the money you lent me was another's, 


and he be impaticnt for it, you may pay him off, lay 
| me 
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me down the other 500, and take the whole debt upon 
yourſelf. . 2:1 52 

Trick. I am quite out of caſh, Sir, or you know you 
might command me; and therefore I hope you will not | 
put off the payment any longer. t 21 | | 

Val. 1 am extremely buſy to-day, and beg you-would 
call another time. g 

Trick. I have call'd ſo often that J am quite weary 
of calling; and if I am not paid within theſe, three days, 
I ſhall ſend a lawyer for my money — and ſo your ſer- 
vant. LExit. 

Duter Truſty. 20 

Val. So, honeſt Truſty, what ſucceſs? | ; 

Truſty. I went to the jeweller's with the ring which 
your honour told me coſt an hundred pound, but he re- 
fus'd to give me any more than fifty for it; ſo I een took | 
that. „ | 
Val. Very well. | 


* 


ab OP 4 "_ - 
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Truſtly. As for the old filver bowl which your father 
valu'd at fourſeore pounds, Mr Whiting ſaid, there was 
ſo much reckon'd for the faſhion, and that it was ſo old 
and ungenteel, that he offer'd me but twenty: but L 
knew your honour wanted money, and fo I took it. 

al. Very well. 

Truſty. The gold repeating watch I carried to the 
maker, and told him he had received fifty odd guineas 
for it two years ago: but he faid it was much the worſe 
for wearing; and that the nobility and gentry run ſo 
much into pinchbeck, that he had not diſpos'd of two 

gold watches this month. However, he ſaid he would 
give half; and I thought that better than nothing, ſo L | 
let him have it. | . | 

Val. Very well. | | 
 Trufly. But this was nothing to that rogue in Mon- | 
mouth-itreet, who offer'd me but 161. for the two ſuits: | 
of fine cloaths, that I dare ſwear ſtood your honour in 
above 1001. I flew into a great paſſion: with him, and | 
have brought them back again. | | 

Fal. You ſhou'd have taken the money. | 1 

Trufly. One piece of ſurpriſing good fortune was the 14 
ſaving of your medals, which as I was juſt going to diſ- [ | 
pole of, a gentleman whiſper'd in my ear, that a certaia, | 

| N 3 knight is 
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knight, that wou'd be in town in a fortnight, wou'd givg 
fix times as much for them, 

Val. A tr, 2 what of a fortnight? a fortnight's 
_ I wou'd not give a ſhilling for the reverſion of 
an eſtate ſo long to come. Here give me what money 
3 and go and diſpoſe of the reſt imme- 
diately. 

Trufly. But, Sir, I wiſh your honour would conſider: 
for my part, I dread my old maſter's coming home; and 
yet if he does not, what you will do any longer, heaven 


Val. Don't trouble thyſelf about that; but go execute 


my commands. [Exit Truſty. 
| AIR VII FExcuſe me. 
Let miſers with forrow to-day 


Lay up for to morrow's array; 
Like Tantalus thirſty, who craves, 
Drink up to his chin in the waves. 
But fortune, like women, to-day may be kind, 
And yield to your mind; 
To-morrow ſhe goes, 
And on others beſtows 
The blefling. 
The lover who yields to the fair one's delays, 
Oft loſes the day; 
Then fly to her arms, 
For we are ſure 
Of her charms - 


When poſſeſſing. 
ä | | Enter Servant. 
Ser. Sir, a gentleman in mourning defires to ſee you. 
Val. Show him in. [Zxit. Servant. ] Wou'd my dear 
Charlotte were here. 


Val. Your moſt obedient ſervant, Sir; I have not the 
honour of knowing you, Sir. 1 | 

Slap. I believe you do not, Sir; I alk pardon, but L 
have a fmall writ 8 A 

Val. A writ againft m FE 

Slap. Don't be uneaſy, Sir; it is only fora trifle, Sir; 
about 200. 2 | Er OY 
4 5 
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ters 
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Val. What muſt 8 Sir? 

Slap. Oh, Sir, whatever you x onl the 
ai or give bail, which you pleaſe ah 

Val. I can do ele of them this inſtant, and I ex- 
pect company every moment. I ſuppoſe, Sir, you'll take 
my word till to-morrow morning. 

Slap. Oh yes, Sir; with all my heart. If you will be 
ſo good as to ſtep to my houſe hard by, you ſhall be ex- 
tremely well us'd, and I'll take your word. 

Val. Your houfe! *Sdeath you raſcal! | 

Slap. Nay, Sir, tis in vain to bully. 

Val. Nay, then !—— who's there — my ſervants. 
[Enter Servants. ] Here, kick this fellow down ſtairs. 

S/ap. This is a reſcue, remember that—a reſcue, Sir; 
I'll have 1 lord chief juſtice's 22 74 

Slap is ford off by the ſervants. 
Enter * 

Char. Oh, Valentine! what's the matter? Iam fright · 
en'd to death. Swords drawn! Oh my heart! you are 
not hurt? 

Val. By none but you, my love; I have no wounds 
but thoſe you can cure. 

Char. Heav'n be prais'd ? But what was the occaſion 
of this buſtle? 

Val. Nothing, my dear, but a couple of fencing ma- 
I happen d to turn about, and one of them cut 
me on the back, that's all. 

Char. You ſee the dangers I run on your account 
ſhould my aunt know of my being here, I ſhall be un- 
done for ever. Nay, and what the reſt of the company 
will think when they fee me here before them, I dread. 
to imagine. 

Val. You know you have it in your power to ſilence 
the tongues of the world whenever you pleaſe: and, oh 
Charlatte I wiſh you would this day conſent to make 
this houſe your reputable home. 

Char. Preſs me not, Valentine : for, whatever be the 
conſequence, if you ſhould, I feel I cannot deny you. 


All - VIII. Spring's a-coming. 


u wary 
Ware ne er ** 
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If lovers wou'd take a denial or two; 
If he purſues her ſtill, 
Can ſhe refuſe him (till, 
What ſhe herſelf hath a mind to do? 
Turtles, tho' with each other they die, 
Shall be leſs conſtant and fond than I: 
For April's ſoft ſhowers, 
Nor June's ſweet flowers, 

| In ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs with thee can vie. 

Char. Turtles, tho', &c. | 

Char. Cou'd I be affured of your conſtancy; cou'd I 
find you always fond and endearing as now; believe me, 
it wou'd not be in the power of fortune to make me mi- 
ſerable. 

"al. If you can place any confidence in vows, I know. 
not how to bind myſelf faſter to you than I have done al- 
ready; but you have a better, which is in your own me- 
rit. Believe me, Charlotte, men are more conſtant than 
you imagine. He that marries for money, is conſtant 
to the love of his wife's money ; he that marries for. 
beauty, is commonly conſtant while that beauty laſts ; 
and a love that's fix d on merit, as mine, will be conſtant. 
while that endures. 

Char. Well, we muft all run a riſk, believe me; - as, 
to the point of fortune, it is the leaſt of my thoughts. 
A woman who. can carry her prudence ſo far as that, 
cheats you when ſhe pretends to love. Love reigns alone 
in every breaſt it inhabits; and, in my opinion, wakes us 
amends for the abſence of Madam Prudence and all her- 
train. 
Val. My doaref girl, this night ſhall.make me thine. 

AIR IX. Polworth on the green. 

Come, Charlotte, let's be gay, 
Let's enjoy ourſelves to- day; 
To- morrow's in the hands of the pow oro, 
To- day alone is our's. 
Let fools for wealtn 
Spend time and health; 
While we, more ha . * 
In each ſoft kiſs, * 
Tranſporting bliſs, N 
Which treaſures ne er can buy. 
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Char. Let age grave lefſons preach 
»Gainſt what ſhe cannot reach; 
Let s condemn what they eſteem; 
| All Bale our joys impeach. 
Both. Let fools, &c. 


33 
© VALENTINE and Company, ſeated as after dinner. 
© VALENTINE, 


c ALL in the dancers. I hope, ladies, your good- 
6 nature will make you as kind to this part of the 
entertainment as it hath been to the other. 

Mar. Fe vous felicite de votre gout raviſſaut, Mon- 
« fieur Valentine; mais allons ! dancons nous-meſmes.- 

« Val. My father arriv'd, ſay you? 

Let. Yes, Sir; and will be here inſtantly. 

Val. Death and hell! What ſhall I do, Lettice? I 
22 the contrivance of thy brain, or I am un- 
done. s 

Let. Well, I will do the beſt I can for you; in the 
* mean time, be not chagrined ; enjoy your friends, and 
take no notice of it. 1 will lie perdue for him, and meet 
© him at the door. Be ſure to keep cloſe garriſon; and 
© after I am gone out, open the doors to none. 

Val. Send thee good luck, my beſt wench. Come, 
« gentlemen and ladies, what ſay you, are you for cards 
© or hazard? : 

« Al. Hazard, hazard! 

Mar. Hazard! ma voix eft tougjours pour hazard! 

| ' [Exeunt, 
Enter Goodall, Lettice, and a Servant with a 
portmanteas. ; 

Good. This curſed Rage-coach from Portſmouth bath 
fatigu'd me more than my voyage from the Cape of 
Good Hope: but, heav'n be prais d, I am once more ar- 
riv'd within ſight of my own doors. I cannot help think- 
ing how pleas'd my ſon will be to ſce me returned a full 
year ſooner than my intention. 2 — 

Let. He would be much more pleaſed to hear you 
were at the Cape of Good Hope yet. Aae. 


09d. 
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Good. I hope I ſhall find my poor boy at home, I dare 
ſwear he will die with joy to ſee me. 

Let. I believe he is half dead already; but now for 
you, my good maſter. 1 me, what do 1 
ſee? an apparition? 

Good. Lettice! 

Let. Is it my dear maſter Goodall return'd, or is it 
the devil in his ſhape? Is it you, Sir? Is it poſitively you 
yourſelf? | 

Good. Even ſo. How do you do, Lettice? 

Let. Much at your honour's ſervice, I am heartily 
glad to fee your honour in ſuch good health. Why, the 
air of the-Indies hath _ vaſtly with you. Indeed, 
Sir, you ought to have ſtay'd a little longer there for the 
ſake of your health—and our quiet. [A/tde. 

Good. Well, but how does my ſon do; and how hath 
he behaved himſelf in my abſence? I hope he hath taken 

eat care of my affairs. 

Let. I'll anſwer for him, he hath put your affairs in- 
to a condition that will ſurpriſe you, take my word for 
it. 

Good. I warrant you he is every day in the Alley. 
Stocks have gone juſt as I imagined; and if he followed 
my advice, he muſt have amaſſed a vaſt ſum of eine, 
| Let. Not a farthing, Sir. 

Good. How, how, how! 

Let. Sir, he hath paid it out as faſt as it, came in. 

Good. How? 

Let. Put it out, I mean, Sir, to raters, to intereſt, 
Sir; why, our houſe hath been a perfect fair ever lifice 
you went ; people coming for money every hour of the 


I. 

Good. That's very well done; and I long to ſee my 
dear boy. Knock at the door. 

Let. He is not at home, Sir—and if you have ns a 
deſire to ſee him 


Enter Security. 
Sec. Your ſervant, Mrs Lettice. 
Let. Your ſervant, Mr Security Here's a rogue of 
a uſurer, who hath found a very proper time to aſk for 
his money in. 


Sec. Do you know, Mrs Lettice, that I am weary of 
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following your maſter day after day in this manner, with- 
out finding him; and that, if he does not pay me to-day, 
I ſhall ſue out an execution directly. A thouſand ones 
are a ſur - 

Good. What, what, what's this I hear! 

Let. I'll explain it to you by-and-by, Sir. | 

Good. Does my ſon owe you a: tho ad pounds? | 

Sec, Your ſon, Sir? 

Good. Yes, Sir; this woman's young nat who lives 
at that houſe, Mr Valentine Goodall, is my ſon. 

Sec. Yes, Sir, he does; and Lam very glad ae are 
returned to pay it me. 

Good. There go two words tho? to that bargain. 

Let. I believe, Sir, you will do it with a great deal of 
joy, when J know that his owing this money is purely 
an effect of his good conduct. 

_  Goog., Good conduct! Owing money good conduct? 

Let. Ves, Sir: he hath bought a 1 of the price 


of two thouſand pounds, which every one ſays is wort 


more than four; and this he could not have done with- 
out borrowing this thouſand pound. I am ſure, Sir, I 
and he, and Truſty, ran all over the town to. get the mo- 
ney, that he might not loſe ſo good a bargain, I be- 
lieve there will not go many words to the payment — 
now. 
| Good: I am overjoy'd at my ſon's behaviont——-=Bir, 
you need give yourlelf no pain about the money; vet 
to-morrow morning, and you ſhall receive it. 

Sec. Sir, your word is ſufficient for a much greater 
ſum, and I am your very humble ſervant. [Exit. 

Good. Well, but tell me a little. In what part. of the 
town hath my ſon bought this houſe? - 

Let. In what part of the town? 

Good. Yes; there are, you know, ſome quarters better 
than others——as for example, this here 

Let. Well, and it is in this that it ſtands. 

Good. What, not the great houſe yonder, is it ? 


Let. No, no, no; do you ſee that, houſe yonder 


where the windows ſeem to have been juſt cleaned? 
Good, Ves. 


ano 


Let, It is not that and a little beyond, you ſee 
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another very large houſe, U Oi 
a 

Let. But it is not that —Take particular notice of 
= houle oppolite to it, a _ © TT yg re is ĩt 


e Yes, indeed is u. | 

Let. That is not the houſe But wow may ſee one 
with great gates before it, almoſt oppoſite to another that 
r 
your ſon hath bought. 

Good. There is no d houſe in that ſtreet, as I re- 
member, but Mrs Hi; | 
Lu. Wage db wer houſe | 

Grod. That's a very barg#m, indeed; but how 
cons roman er mln afro: 

t. It is 1 to account n 
tions; beſides, ſhe is out of her ſenſes. | 
\ Good. Out of her ſenſes! 
- Let. Yes, Sir; her family hath taken out a commil.- 
fon of lunacy againſt her; and her ſon, who is à moſt 
„ e gang fold all ſhe had for half its. 
ue. 

Good. Son! Why, ſhe was not marry'd when I went 

away. 
Loet. No, Sir: but, to the great ſurpri iſe of [every one, 
ito anni dof dargpacid 
of a ſudden a very luſty young fellow, of the age of 
three-and twenty, whom ſhe owned to have been her fon, 
and that his father was a nen 
ef guards. 

Good. Oh, monſtivae? 

Let. Ah, Sir! if every child in this cy have ie ben 
Father; if children wers 10 inherit only the eſtates of 
thoſe who begot them, it would cauſe a 8 
in inheritances. 


AIR X. Piret's dance. 
Were all the womens ſecrets known, 
Did each father know his own, 
Many a ſon now bred to trade, 
Then had fhin'd in rich brocade; 


Many 


- 


_— 
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Many cits 
Had been wits, 
In eſtate, tho' not in ſenſe; 
Many beaux ; 
Birth-day clothes 
Had not worn at cits expence: 
For did our women wiſe, indeed, 
Contrive no way to mend the breed, 
Our ſparks ſuch pretty maſters grow, 
So ſpruce, ſo taper, and fo low; ’W 
From Britons tall, 
Our heroes ſhall 
Be Lilliputians all. 
Good. Well, but I ſtand here talking too long; knock 
at the door. 


Let. What ſhall I do! «bat 
Good. You ſeem in a conſternation! en 
happened to my ſon, I hope? 7; 
Let. No, Sir, but 
Good. But? but what! hath any one robb'd me Bow 
abſence? 
Let. No, Sir! not 2 robbed you, Sir—What 
ſhall I ſay? 
Good. Explain urſelf; f. * 
Let. Oh, Sir! I can — my tears no longer. 
Enter not, I beſeech you, Sir, your houſe, Sir; your dear 
houſe, that you and I and my poor young maſter Iod 


ſo much, within theſe fix months. 


Good. What of my houſe, within theſe fix months? 

Let. Hath been haunted, Sir, with the moſt terrible 
apparitions that were ever heard or beheld ! You'd think 
the devil himſelf had taken poſſeſſion of it. Nay, I be- 
lieve he hath too; all the wild noiſes of the univerſe, the 
ſqueaking of pigs, the grinding of knives, the whetting 
of ſaws, the whiſtling o winds, the roari of ſeas, the 
hootin * owls, che howhng of wolves, 4 bra ng of 
aſles, the ſqualling of children, and the ſcolding o win 
all put de. an, make not To hideous a concert. This l. 


myſelf have heard: nay, and J have ſeen ſuch fights! one 
with about twenty heads, and a hundred eyes, ani mouths, 


and noſes in each. 
Good. Hey day! the wench is mad, Stand from be- 
Vol. III, O fore 
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fore the door: I'll ſee whether the devil can keep me out 
from my own houſe. Haunted indeed! — 

Let. Sir, I have a friendſhip for you, and you ſhall not 

in. 

* How! not To into my own houſe? 

Let. No, Sir, not till the devil is driven out on 't; 
there are two prieſts at work upon him now. Hark, [ 
think the devils are dancing. Nay, Sir, you may liſten 
yourſelf and get in too, if you can. [Laughing within. 

Good. Ha! by all that's gracious, I hear a noiſe. 

Let. J have nothing but hi monſtrous ſuperſtition to 
rely on. [ Shrick within. 

Good. O heavens! what 3 ſqualling is that? 

. Let. Why, Sir, I am ſurpris'd you ſhou'd think I 
wou'd impoſe upon you. I aſſure you, your houſe is 
haunted by a whole * of devils; Vour whole family 
"hath been driven out of it; and this was one reaſon why 
Jour ſon bought Madam Highman's houſe, not being 
able to live any longer in this. 

15 r « Lam in a cold ſweat! What, my ſqn left this 

ouſe? 


Let. Oh! Sir, I am ſure, had you known the terrors 
we underwent for a whole fortnight, eſpecially poor I, 
Sir, who lay every night frightened with the fight of the 


moſt are Wag large things, fearing every minute what 


they uld do to nie— 
2 Can all this be t or are you impoſing upon 


me? I have indeed heard of ſuch things as apparitions, 
on juſt cauſes, and believe in them; but why they ſhou'd 
haunt my houſe, I can't imagine. 

Let. y, Sir, they tell. me, before you bought the 
houſe, there was a murder committed in it. 
| Ges. I muſt inquire into all theſe things, But, in the 
mean time, I muſt ſend this ek. to my ſon's. 
new houſe, 

Cet. No, Sir; that's a little i impraper at preſent. 

' Good. What, is that houſe haunted ? hath the devil 
as poſſeſſion of that houſe too? 
Tet. No, Sir; but Madam Highman hath not yet 
quitted poſſeſſion of it. I told you before, Sir, that ſhe 
was out * her n and if any ene bat yore" 

1 4 c 
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the ſale of her houſe to her, it throws her into the moſt 
violent convulſions. | 

Good. Well, well, 'F ſhall know hay to humour her 


madneſs. 
Let. J wiſh, Sir, far a day or nt 


Good. You throw me out of all manner of patience. I 


am reſoly'd I will go thither this inſtant. 


Let. Here ſhe is herſelf; but pra remember the con- 

dition ſhe is in, and don't 40 ey thing t6 chagrin her. 
Enter Mrs Highman. © © 

Me High. What do I ſee! Kir Goodall return'd? 

Let. Yes, Madam, it is him; but alas! he's not im- 
felf —he's diſtracted; his loſſes in his voyage have turn'd 
his brain, and he's become a downright lunatic. © 

Me, High. 1 am heartily concern d for his misfortune. 
Poor gentleman ! 

Let. If he fliou'd ſpeak to you by chance, have no 
regard to what he ſays; we are going to mut him up in 
a mad-houfe with all expedition. 

Mr. High. LA de.] He hath a ſtrange wandering in 
his countenance. 


Good. | Afide.] How miſerably the i is altex'd! ſhe hath 


a terrible look with her 


eyes. 

Mr; High. Mr Goodall, your very hunible ſervant, © 
am glad - ſee you return'd, tho" I am ſorry for your 
Joy 
| "Good. 1 mut have patience, and truſt i in heaven, and 
in the power of the prieſts, who are now endeavouring 
to lay theſe wicked ſpirits with which my houſe is 
haunted. 

Mrs High. His houſe haunted! poor man! But 1 muſt 
not contradict him; that wou'd make him worfe. © 

Good. In the mean time, Mrs Highman, I ſhou's be 
obhg'd to you, if you wou'd let me order my portmanteau 
to your houſe. 

Mrs High. My houſe i is at your ſervice, and I deſire 
you wou'd uſe it in the fame manner as your own.  * 

Goed. 1 wou'd not, Madam, on any account infult your 
unfortumate condition—Lettice, this lady does not carry 
any marks of madneſs about her. 

Let. She hath ſome lucid intervals, Sir; but her fit 
will foon return. 

Ws ; Good. 
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Ged. I am extremely ſorry for your misfortune, Mrs 
Highman, which indeed, had 1 not been ſo well aſſured 
ef, I cou'd not have believ'd: but I have known ſome in 
your way, who, during the intervals of their fits, have 
talk*d very reaſonably; therefore give me leave to aſk you 
the cauſe of your phrenſy: for I much queſtion, whether 
this. commiſſion of lunacy that has been taken out againſt 
you he not without ſufficient proof. | 46 

Mrs High. A commiſſion of lunacy againſt me! me! 

Good, Lettice, I ſee ſhe is worſe than I imagin'd. 

Mes High. However, if you are not more miſchievous. 
than you at preſent ſeem, I think it is wrong in them to 
confine you in a mad-houſe. + | 
Good. Confine me! Ha, ha, ha! This is turning the 
tables upon me indeed! But, Mrs Highman, I would 
not have you be uneaſy that your houſe is ſold: at leaſt 
it is better for you that my ſon bas bought it than an- 
other; for you ſhall have an apartment in it ſtill, in the 
fame manner as if it were ſtill your own, and you were 
in your ſenſes. | . | 

Mrs High. What's all this? As if I was in my ſenſes! 
Let me tel you, Mr Goodall, you are a poor diſtracted 
. wretch; and ought to have an apartment in a dark room, 

and clean ſtrax | EET 
_ , Good. Since you come to that, Madam, I ſhall ſhow 
you the neareſt way out of doors; and I give you warn- 
ing to take away your things, for J ſhall fill all the roo 
with goods within theſe few days. | | 
Enter Slap, Conſtable, and Afiſtants. 

Slap. That's the door, Mr Conſtable. 

Let. What's to be done now, I wonder! + _ 

Con. Open the door in the king's name, or I ſhall 
break it open. | | 

Good. Who are you, Sir, in the devil's name? and 
what do you want in that houſe ? 1 

Slap. Sir, I have a priſoner there; and I have my lord 
chief-juſtice's warrant againſt him. 

Good. For what ſum, Sir? Are you a juſtice of peace? 

Slap. I am one of his majeſty's officers, Sir; and this 
day I arreſted one Mr Valentine Goodall, who lives in 
this houſe, for two hundred pounds; his ſervants have 


| reſcu'd 
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reſcu'd him, and I have a-judge's warratit for the re- 


fcue. 5 ** 
Good. What do T hear! But harkee, friend, that houſe 
that you are going to break open is haunted: and there 
is no one in it but a couple of prieſts who are laying the 
devil. t r 
Slap. I warrant you 1 lay the devil better than all the 
| rieſts in Europe. Come, Mr Conſtable, do your office. 
1 have no time to loſe, Sir; I have ſeveral other Wilks to 
execute before night.. 
Let. I have defended my paſs as long as J can, and 
now 1 think tis OY ice to- romp trains 
Enter Colonel Bluff, Monſieur le Marquis, * 
1 e Goodall, and Conſtable. . 
"= Col. What, in the devil's name, is the meaning of this 
riot? What is the reaſon, ſcoundrels, that you date diſturb 


„ 


ei gentlemen who are getting as drunk as lords? II 
0 Slap. Sir, we have authority for what we do. 


Col, Damn your authority, Sir! if you dop't go about 
+ your buſineſs; Tthall ſhow yo my authority, and ſend 
4 you all to the devil. Me. ntt rept 
Slap. It is he. I have a warrant againſt him too: I 
* with it was in my pocket. Wr N 
Con. Mr Slap, ſhall we knock him down? | 
Slap. I deſire you wou'd give us leave to enter the 


” houſe and ſeize our priſoner. ; 
Col. Not T1, upon my hohour, Sir. ; 
* Mon. Dur veut due cette bruit guelle vilain AMuęluis! 
* guelle pouſcon ventre bleu? allons! Monſieur le Colonel! 
© allons! frappons? © "NOV 
all , Slap. If you oppofe us any longer, I ſhall proceed to 
esd 2 . 
* Col. Ii you love force, III ſhow you the way, you dogs. 
| n an [Col. drives was, 
3 Good. I find T am diſtracted, I am ftark raving mad; 
| Jam undone, ruin'd! clicated, impos'd on ! but pleaſe 
deb beav'n, I'll go ſee what's in my houſe. _ . 
his Col. Hold, Sir; you muſt not enter here. 
= Good. Not enter into my own houſe, Sir? 


& af - 1 Sir; if it de your's, you mult not ootme with- 
* Mon. II ne faut pas entrer ici,” Wl | 
x O 3 Good. 
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_, Good. Gentlemen, I only beg to ſpeak with the ma- 

ſer of the houſe. THU ITEE 408 RN ry 
Col. Sir, the maſter of the houſe deſires to ſpeak with 

no ſuch fellows as you are; you are not fit company for 


any of the gentlemen in this houſe. 


Good. Sir, the maſter of this houſe is my ſon. 
Col. Sir, your moſt obedient humble ſervant ; I am 


overjoy'd to fee you return'd: * Give me leave, Sir, to in- 


« troduce you to this gentleman: Monfieur le Marquis 


-© Duelque Choſe, le pere de Monſieur Valentine. 


Mon. Ab, Monſieur, que je ſuis ravi de vous voir” 


Good. Gentlemen, your moſt obedient humble ſer- 


vant, | 

Cel. Give me leave to tell you, Sir, you have the ho- 
nour of being father to one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
the age: a man fo accompliſh'd, ſo well-bred, and ſo ge- 
nerous, that I believe he never wou'd part with a gueſt 
while he had a ſhilling in his pocket, nor indeed while he 
could borrow one. 3 n 
| Goed. I believe it indeed, Sir; therefore you can't won- 
der if I am impatient to ſee him. | 

Col. Be not in ſuch haſte, dear Sir; I want to talk 


N > about your affairs: I hope you have had good 


ſucceſs in the Indies ; have cheated the company hand- 
ſomely; and made an immenſe fortune. 

Good. I have no reaſon to complain. | 

Col. I am glad on't, Sir; and ſo will your fon, I dare 
ſwear: and let me tell you, it will be opportune, he 
began to want it. Lou can't imagine, Sir, what a fine 


life he has led ſince you went away; it wou'd do your 


heart good if you was but to know what an equipage he 


has kept, what balls and entertainments he has made; he 


is the talk of the whole town, Sir; a man wou'd work 


' with pleaſure for ſuch a ſon : he is a fellow with a ſoul, 
damn me! your fortune won't be thrown away upon him; 


for get as much as you pleaſe, my life he ſpends every 
farthing. | 

Good. Pray, gentlemen, let me ſee this miracle of a 
ſon of mine. ; | 


Col. That you ſhou'd, Sir, Iong ago; but really, Sir, 


the houſe is a little out of order at preſent; there is but 


one room furniſh'd in it, and that is ſo nl of company: 


— 
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that I am afraid there wou'd be a ſmall deficiency of 
chairs. You can't imagine, Sir, how opportune yow are 
come; there was not any one thing left in the houſe to 
raiſe any money u 3 | 
Gad. What, — you pictures gone? * I 
Col. He ſold them firſt, Sir; he was oblig'd to ſell 
them for the delicacy of his taſte: he certainly is the mo- 
deſteſt young fellow in the world, and has complain'd to 
me a hundred times of the indecent liberty painters take 
in expoſing the breaſts and limbs of women: you had in- 
deed, Sir, a very ſcandalous collection, aud he was never 
eaſy while they were in the houſe. 
Enter Valentine. | 
Val. My father return'd! oh, let me throw myſelf at 
his feet; and believe me, Sir, I am at once overjoy'd and 
aſham'd to ſee your face. TAR 
Col. I told you, Sir, he was one of the modeſteſt young 
fellows in England. | 1 
Good. You may very well be aſham'd: but come, let 
me ſee the inſide of my houſe; let me ſee that both ſides 
of my walls are ſtanding. | | 
Val. Sir, I have a great deal of company within, of 
the firſt faſhion, and beg you wou'd not expoſe me be- 
fore them. 1% 
Goed. Oh, Sir! I am their very humble ſervant; I am 
infinitely oblig'd to all the perfons of faſhion, that they 
ſo generouſly condeſcend to eat a poor citizen out of 
- houſe and home. | 
Cel. Hark ye, Val, ſhall we toſs this old fellow in a 
blanket? | 8 
Val. Sir, I truſt in your good nature and forgiveneſs; 
and will wait on you in. Va 
Cod. Oh, that ever I ſhou'd live to ſee this day! 
Mon. Pardie voila homme extraordinaire.” [ Exc un“. 


* SCENE, A Dining-room. 
© Enter Lord Pride, Lord Puff, &c. 
II. Pride. I told you, my lord, it would never hold 
long: when once the chariot diſappear'd, I thought the 


© maſter wou'd ſoon follow. | 
L. Puff. 1 help'd him on with a ſmall lift the other 
day at piquet. ky 83 | p 
| d TA 


% 
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L. Pride. Did you do any thing confiderable? 
L. Puff. A mere trifle, my lord: it wou'd not have 
© been worth mentioning, if it had been of any other; 
© but I fancy, in his preſent SK it cut pretty 


* Pride. Danin me! thete's 4 pleaſure in ruining 
* theſe little mechanical raſcals, when they 2 to ri- 
© val the extravagant expences of us men 

L. Puff. That ever ſuch plebeian — . are 
© oblig'd to pay their debts, ſhou'd preſume to engage 
© with us men of quality, who are not!“ 

Enter Goodall, Valentine, Charlotte, Colonel, Marquis, 
Lord Pride, Lord Puff, &c, 

Val. Gentlemen and. ladies, my father being juſt ar 

rived from the Indies, defires to make one of this good 


3 
bad. My good (that I may affront none by 
We, him 1 1 his ropes 19 I am hi a ſenſible of the 
great honour you do myfelf and * on, by filling my 
poor houſe with your noble perſons, and your noble per- 
ſons with my poor wine and proviſions. I dare ſwear you 
have been all highly inſtrumental in the extravagancies of 
my fon; for which I am very much oblig'd to you, and 
humbly oye that I ſhall never ſee him, or any of your 


* 
72 Brother Puff, what Joes the ſellow mean? 


L Puff. Curſe me if I know. 

Good. I am very glad that my ſon hath ruined himſelf 
in ſo a company; that when I diſinherit him, he 
can't fail of being provided for. I promiſe myſelf that 
your intereſt will help him to places and preferments 1 in 
abundance. 

L. Pride. Sir, any thing in my power, he may deen 
command. 

L. Puff. Or mine. 

L. Pride. But let me whiſper a . in your ear 
Your ſon is a very extravagant fellow, 

Good. That's very true, Sirz but I hope that you will 
conſider that you have aſſiſted him in it; and therefore 
will help his neceſſities with a brace of thouſands. 

L. Pride. 1 don't underſtand you, Sir. 

| Good, Why then, Sir, that you may,underſtand me, 


-— 
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I muſt tell you in plain words, that he owes his ruin to 
entertaining ſuch fine gentlemen as yourſelf. 4s 
Z. Pride. Me, Sir! Rat me! I would have you know, 
I think I do you too much honour in entering into your. 
doors: but I am glad you have taught me at what di- 
ftance to keep ſuch mechanics for the future. Come, Puff, 
let's to the opera. I ſee, if a man hath not good blood: 
in his veins, riches won't teach him to behave like a gen- 
tleman. | 

I. Puff. Canaille! [Exeunt L. Pride and L. Puff. 

Good. S'bodlikins! I am in a rage that ever a fellow 
ſhou'd upbraid me with great blood in his veins, when, 
odſheart! the beſt blood in his veins hath run thro*' my 
bottles. CET? 

© 1 Lady. My Lord Pride and my Lord Puff gone! 
Come, my dear, the aſſembly is broke up; let us make 
© haſte away, or we ſhall be too late for any other. 

2 Lady. With all my heart; for I am heartily ſick 
© of this. 425 

3 Lady. Come, come, come; away, away! 
* [Exeunt ladies. 

Mon. Allons, quittons le bourgion. | 
Col. Sir, you are a ſcrub; and if I had not a friend- 
« ſhip for your ſon, I'd ſhow you how you ought to treat 
people of faſhion. |  [Exeunt Col. and Monſieur.“ 

Char. Poor Valentine | how tenderly I feel his misfor- 
tunes! ot; | * 340 
Good. Why don't you follow your companions, Sir? 

Val. Ah! Sir, I am fo ſenſible of what I have done, 
that I could fly into a deſart from the apprehenſions of 
your juſt wrath; nay, I will, unleſs you can forgive 
mee , 
Good. Who are you, Madam, that behind the reſt 
of your company? There is no more miſchief to be done 
here, ſo 2 is = more buſineſs for a fine lady. 

Char. Sir, I ſtay to intreat you to forgive ; 

_ unhappy ſon, who will — ſink ks Sr * 
of your diſpleaſure. 

Good. Ah, Madam, if that be all the buſineſs, you 
may leave this houſe as ſoon as you pleaſe; for him I am 
determin'd to turn directly out on't. 

Char. Then, Sir, I am determin'd to go with * 

2 
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Be comforted, Valentine, I have ſome fortune which my 
aunt cannot prevent me from, and it will make us happy 
for a while at leaſt; and I prefer a year, a month, a 
day, with the man 1 love, to a whole ſtupid age without 
him. | | | 
Val. O, my dear love! and I prefer an hour with thee 
to all that heaven can give me. Oh! 1 am ſo bleſt, that 
fortune. cannot make me miſerable. 


AIR XI. The laſs of Patic's mill. 
Thus when the tempeſt high 
Roars dreadful from above, 
The conſtant turtles fly 
Together to the grove: 
Each ſpreads. its tender wings, 
And hovers o'er its mate; 
They kiſs, they cooe, and fing, 
And love in ſpite of fate. 
bs . IR XII. 
tender heart me long beguil'd, 
1 now firſt my paſſions — ; 
Had fortune on you ever fmil'd, 
I'd known not how I lov'd. © 
Baſe paſſions, like baſe metals, cold, 
With true may ſeem the ſame; 
But wou'd you know true love and gold, 
Still try them in the flame. 
Enter Oldcaftle and Mrs Highman. 

Old. Here, Madam; now you may truſt your own eyes, 
if you won't believe mine. 

Mr: High. What do I fee! my niece in the very arms 
of her betrayer, and his father an abetter of the inju- 
ſtice!—— Sir, give me leave to tell you, your ma is 
a poor excuſe for this behaviour. 

Good. Madam, I aſk your pardon for what I ſaid to 
you to-day. I was impos'd on by a vile wretch, who, I 
dare fwear, miſrepreſented each of us to the other. I 
aſſure you I am not mad, nor do I believe you fo. 
Mr. 1 Thou vile wretch, thou diſhonour of thy 
family! How doſt thon dare to appear before my face? 
Char, Madam, I have done nothing to be aſham'd of; 


and I dare appear before any one's 
| Good. 


— 
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Goed. Is this young = a relation of your's? 


Mrs High. She was, be 
his baſe deſigns upon her. 

Char. Madam, you injure him; his deſigns on me have 
been ftill honourable ; nor hath he ſaid any thing which 
the moſt virtuous ears might not have heard. 

Val. To-morrow ſhall filence your ſuſpicions on that 
head. | 

Mrs High. What, Mr Goodall, do you forgive your 
"ſon's extrvagance? 

Good. Is this lady your heireſs? 

Mrs High. IT once intended her ſo. - 

Good. Why then, Madam, I like her generous 
for my ſon ſo much, that if you will give her a fortune 
equal to what I ſhall ſettle on him, I ſhall not prevent 
their happineſs. | 

Mr; High. Won't you? and I ſee ſhe is ſo entirely his 
in her heart, that ſince he hath not dared to think diſho- 
nourably of her, I ſhall do all in my power to make it a 
bargain, 

Val. Eternal bleſſings on you both! Now, my Char- 
lotte, I am bleſs'd indeed. 

Old. And pray, Madam, what's to become of me? 

Mr. High. That, Sir, I cannot poſſibly tell: you know 
I was your friend; but my niece thought fit to diſpoſe 
of herſelf another way. - FE 

Gld. Your niece has behav'd like a——Bodikins! I am 
in a paſſion; and for her ſake, I'll never make love to any 
woman again, I'm reſolw'd. [Exit in a pet. 

Mrs High. No imprudent reſolution. 

Good. I hope, Valentine, you will make the only return 
in your power to my paternal tenderneſs in forgiving you; 
and let the miſery you ſo narrowly eſcaped from your for- 
mer extravagances be a warning to you for the future. 

Val. Sir, was my gratitude to your great goodneſs in- 
ſufficient to reclaim me, I am in no danger of engaging 
in any vice whereby this lady might be a ſufferer. 

Single, I'd ſuffer fate's ſevereſt dart 
Unmov'd; but who can bear the double (mart, 
When ſorrow preys upon the fair one's heart! 


E PI- 


ore your ſon had accompliſh'd 
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Spoken by Mrs CLIVE. 


Por x ſhould, unleſs his fate be gueſt, | 
Write for each play two Epilogues at leaſt; 
For how to empty benches can we ſay, 
„What means this mighty crowding here to- day?“ 
Or ſhou d the pit with — be cram'd, 
How can we ſpeak it, when the play is damn'd ? 


Damn'd, did I fay?— he ſurely need not fear it; 


His play is ſafe when none will come to hear it. 
Engliſh is now below this learned town ; 

None but Italian warblers will go down. 

Tho? courts were more polite, the Engliſh ditty 
Cou'd heretofore at leaſt content the city: 

That, for Italian now has let us drop; 

And Dimi Cara rings thro' ev'ry ſhop. 


What glorious thoughts muſt all our neighbours nouriſh 


Of us, where rival operas can flouriſh ! 

Let France win all our towns we need not fear : 
But Italy will ſend her ſingers here; 

We cannot buy em at a price too dear. 

Let us receive them to our peaceful ſhore, 

While in their own the angry cannous roar: 
Here they may fing in ſafety, we reward *em; 
Here no Viſconti threatens to bombard 'em. 

Orpheus drew ſtones with his enchanting ſong; 
Theſe can do more, they draw our gold along. 
hut tho* our angry poets rail in ſpite, 

Ladies, I own, I think your judgment right: 

Satire, perhaps, may wound ſome pretty thing; 

"Thoſe ſoft Italian warblers have no ſting ; 

Tho' your ſoft hearts the tuneful charm may win, 
You're ſtill ſecure to find no harm within. 
Wiſely from theſe rude places you abſtain, 
Where fatire gives the wounded hearer pain. 

Tis hard tv pay them who our faults reveal, 

As boys are forc'd to buy the rods they feel. 

No, let em ſtarve, who dare te laſh the age, 
And, as you've left the polpit, leave the ſtage. 
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ITHER, in days of yore, from Spain or France * 
Came a dread ſorcereſs; her name Romance. Y 
O'er Britain's iſle her wayward ſpells ſhe caſt, 
And common ſenſe in magic chain bound faſt, 
In mad ſublime did each fond lover woo, | 
And in heroics ran each billet doux: 
High deeds-of chivalry their ſole delight, 
Each fair a maid diſtreſt, each ſwain a knight. T 
Then might Statira Oroondates fee, _ | 
At tilts and tournaments, arm'd cap-a-pee. _ 


She too, on milk-white palfrey, lance in hand, | a 
A dwarf to guard her, pranc'd about the land. : + 

This fiend to quell, his ſword Cervantes drew, _ _ .- 
A truſty Spaniſh blade, Toledo true: Ig 
Her taliſmans and magic wand he broke , 


Knights, genii, caltles——vaniſh'd into ſmoke. 
But now, the dear delight of later years, 
The younger ſiſter of —_— appears: 
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Leds ſolemn is her air, her drift the ame; 
And Neue her enchanting, charming name. . 
Romance might ſtrike our grave forefathers pomp, 
But Novel for our buck and lively romp! 
Caſſandra's folios now ne longer read; 
Sce two neat pocket-volumes in their ſtead! 
And then ſo ſentimental is the ſtyle, 6 
So chaſte, yet ſo hewitching all the while! 
Plot and elopement, paſſion, rape, and rapture, 
The total ſum of ev ry dear dear — chapter. 
Tis not alone the ſmall- talk and the ſmart, 
"Tis novel moſt beguiles the female heart. 
Miſs reads—ſhe meltz—ſhe fighs—love ſteals upon her 
Aud theu—alas, poor girl! —good night, poor honour !— 


„Thus of our Polly having liphtly ſpoke, 
© Now for our author!—but without a joke. 
* wits and journals, who ne'er fibb'd before, ? 


% Have laid this bantling at a certain door, 
„ Where, lying ſtorewt faults, they'd fain heap more; 
«© I now declare it as a ſerious truth, 
« *Tis the firſt folly of a ſimple youth, 
% Caught and deluded by our harlot- plays —— 
© Then'cruſh not in the ſhell this infant Bayes ;. 
«© Exert your favour to a young beginner, 
& Nor uſe the ſtripling like a batter'd finner,” 


* 


— 


Scr, An Apartment in Hoxtvcons' Houſe, 
Portx, with 4 Book in ber Hand. 
ELL ſaid, Sir George !—O the dear man! 
| But fo——* With theſe words the tur'd 
ce baronet CLreading] concluded his declaration of love.“ 
— $0! « But what heart can imagine, [reading], 
| « what tongue deſcribe, or what pen delineate, the 
« amiable confuſion of Emilia? — Well, now for it. 
| Reader, if thou art a courtly reader, thou haſt 
| « ſeen, at polite tables, iced. cream crimſoned with raf- 
| « berries ; or, if thou art an uncourtly reader, thou haſt 
4 « ſeen the roſy-finger'd morning dawning in the golden 
« caſt.” —Dawning in the golden eaſt Very og | 
| —“ Thou 


* 


& * Theſe lines were added by Mr Garrick, on its being reported that be was 
| | author of this piece; and, —— — aud poctical, contain av wid 
matter of fact as the dullcſt proſes a 5 
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Thou haſt ſeen perhaps [reading] the artificial ver- 
« milion on the cheeks of Cleora, or the vermilion of 
« nature on thoſe of Sylvia; thou haſt feen—4n a word, 
« the lovely face of Emilia was overſpread with bluſhes. 
his is a moſt beautiful paſſage, I proteſt! Well, 
a novel for my money! Lord, Lord, my ſtupid papa 


ter, and the ſenſibility of delicate feeling, {affedtedty]. 

And then mama—— But where was I !?—Qh, here 
« Overſpread with bluſhes, [reading]. Sir George, 
« touched at her confuſion, gemtly ſeized her hand, 
« and ſoftly preſſing it to his boſom, [ arting it as fbe 
« read;], where the pulſes of his heart beat quick, 
« throbbing with tumultuous paſſios, in a plaintive tone 
« of voice breathed out, Will you not anſwer me, Emi- 
« lia?“ Tender creature ! « She, half-raifin 
« [reading and fling] her downcaſt eyes, and halt- 
« inclining her averted head, ſaid in faultering accents 
% —Yes, Sir.“ Well, now“ Then gradually reca- 
« vering, with ineffable ſweetneſs ſhe prepared to ad- 
« dreſs him; when Mrs Jenkins bounced into the room, 
« threw down a ſet of china in her hurry, and ftrewed 
« the floor with porcelain-fragments : then turning E- 
% milia round and round, whirled her out of the apart- 
« ment in an inſtant, and ftruck Sir George dumb with 
« aſtoniſhment at her appearance. She raved ; but the 
« baronet reſuming his accuſtomed effrontery 
| | Enter Nurſe. | 

Oh, nurſe, I am glad to ſee you! Well, and how 

Nur. Well, chicken ? | 

Pel. Tell me, tell me all this inſtant. Did you ſee 
him? Did you give him my letter? Did he write? Will 
he come? Shall I ſee him? Have you got the anſwer in 
your pocket ? Have you— , 

Nur. Bleſſiags on her, how her tongue runs | 
oP Nax, but come, dear nurſee, tell me, what did 

7 | | | 

Nur. Say ? why, he took the letter — 
Pol. Well! 


thouſand times, and 
Pol. Oh charming | | 
P 3 Nur. 


has no taſte. He has no notion of humour and charac- 


Nur. And kiſs'd it a thouſand times, and read it 3 


WY 4 * * 
— —— —— —— 


— — — — —— — —— , 
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Nur. And ran about the room, and bleſt himſelf, 
and, heav'n preſerve us, curſt himſelf, and 

Pol. Very fine ! very fine! 

Nur. And vowed he was the moſt miſerable crextare | 
upon earth, and the happieſt man in the world, and 

Pol. Prodigiouſiy fine! excellent! My dear, dear 
nurſee! [Kiſſing ber.] Come, give me the letter. 

Nur. Letter, chicken! what letter? 

Pol. The anſwer to mine. Come _ cin. 
tienthy}. 
Mur. I have no letter. He had fuck a peranble to 
write, by my troth I could not ſtay for i . 

Pol. Pſnaa 

Nur. How ſoon you're affronted now ! He ſaid he'd 
ſend it ſome time to-day. 
Pol. Send it ſome time to-day —1 wonder now [Ca 
i/ muſing] how he will convey it. Will he ſqueeze it, 
as he did the laſt, into the chicken-houſe in the garden? 
Or will he write it in lemon-juice, and ſend it in a 
book like blank paper? Or will he throw it into the 
houſe incloſed in an orange? Or will he—— — 

Nur. Heavens bleſs her, what a ſharp wit ſhe has! 

Pol. L have not read ſo many books for nothing. No- 


vels, nurſee, novels! A — . is the only thing to teach 


a girl life, and the way of the world, and elegant fan- 
cies, and love to the end of the chapter. 

Nur: Ves, yes; yon are always reading your ſimple 
ſtory- books; the Ventures of Jack this, and the Hiſtory 
of Betſy t'other, and Sir Humphrys, and women with 
hard Chriſtian names. You had better read your prayer- 
book, chicken. 

Pel. Why ſo I do; but I'm reading this now 
F.Ecoting into the loc.] She raved; but the baronet“ 
— really think I love Mr Scribble: as: well as Emilia 
did Sir George. — Do you think, nurſee, 1. ſhould have 
had ſuch a good notion of love ſo early if I had not 
read novels : Did not I make a conqueſt "of Mr Scribble 
in a ſingle night at a dancing? But my croſs papa will 
hardly ever let me go out.— And then, I know life as 
well as if J had been in the beau-monde all my days. I 
can tell the nature of a maſquerade as well as if I had 
been at twenty. I long for a mobbing ſcheme _— 
1 CTYLDDIC 
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Scribble in the two-ſhilling gallery, or a ſnug party a 
little way out of town in a poſt - chaiſe And then 1 
have ſuch a head full of intrigues and contrivances! Oh, 
nurſee, a novel is the only thing. | 

Nur. Contrivances! ay, marry, you have need of 
contrivances. Here are your papa and mama fully re- 
ſolved to marry you to young Mr Ledger, Mr Simeon 
the rich Jew's wife's ; and all the while your 
head runs upon nothing but Mr Scribble. 

Pl. A fiddle-ick's end for Mr Ledger! I tell you 
what, nurſee, I'll marry Mr Scribble, and not marry 
Mr Ledger, whether papa and mama chooſe it or no. 
And how do you think I'll contrive it? 

Mur. How, chicken? 

Pol. Why, don't you know? * 

Nur. No, indeed. 

Pol. And can't you gueſs ? 

Nur. No, by my troth, not I. | 

Pel. O Lord, *tis the commoneſt thing in the world 
—TI intend to elope. 

Nur. Elope, chicken ! What's that ? | 

Pol. Why, in the vulgar phraſe, run away—that's 


Nur. Merey on us! —— Run away ! | 
Pol. Yes, run away, to be ſure. Why, there's no- 
thing in that, you know. Every girl elopes when her 
22 are obſtinate and ill natur d about marrying her. 
t was juſt ſo with Betſy Thompſon, and Sally Wilkins, 
and Clarinda, and Leonora, in the Hiſtory of Dick Care- 
leſs, and Julia in the Adventures of Tom Ramble, and 
fifty others. Did not they all elope? and fo will I too. 
I have as much right to elope as they had; for I have as 
much love, and as much ſpirit, as the beft of them. 
Nur. Why, Mr Scribble's a fine man, to be ſure, a 
gentleman every inch of him. 
Pol. So he is, a dear, charming man Will you 
elope too, nurſee ? | | 
Nur. Not for the varſal world. Suppefe now, chic- 
ken, your papa and mama | 
Pol. What care I for papa and mama? Have not they 
been married and happy long enough ago ? and are they 
not fill coaxing, and fondling, and Kkiffing each _ 
P3 


— —— — * 


322 K . 1 
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all the day long: Where's my dear love, [ mimicking.] 
My beauty! ſays papa, hobbling along with his cruteh- 
headed cane and his old gouty legs. Ah, my ſweeting, 
my precious Mr Honeycombe, d' ye love your nown 
dear wife? ſays mama; and. then they ſqueeze their 
hard hands to each other, and their old eyes twinkle, 
and they're as loving as Darby and Joan, —eſpecially if 
mama has Had a cordial or two———Eh, nurſee! _- 
Nur. Oh fie; (chicken! I 139 | 
Pol. And then, perhaps, in comes my utter averſion, 
Mr Ledger, with his news from the Change, and his 
Change - alley wit, and his thirty per cent. [mimicking ] 
and ſtocks have riſen one and a half and three-eighths, 
F'll tell you what, nurſee, they would make fine cha- 
FaRers for a novel, all three of them. 
Nur. Ah, you're a graceleſs bird !—But I muſt go 
Nen ſtairs, and watch if the coaſt's clear, in caſe of a 
etter. Au & 5. by 
: * Could not you go to Mr Scribble's again after 
it £ 
Nur. Again, indeed, Mrs Hot-upon't ! 
Pal. Do now, my dear nurſee, pray do; and call at 
the circulating-library as you go along for the reſt of 
this novel—the Hiſtory of Sir George Trueman and E- 
mylia—and tell the bookſeller to be ſure to ſend me the 
Britiſh Amazon, and Tom Faddle, and the reft of the 
new novels this winter, as ſoon as ever they come out. 
Nur. Ah, piſe on your naughty novels, I ſay. [Ext. 
Pol. Ay, go now, my dear nurſee, go; there's a 
woman, — What an old fool it is! with her piſe on 
it—and fie, chicken —and no, by my troth—[ mimick- 
5ng.]-—— Lord, what a ſtrange houſe I live in! not a 
ſoul in it, except myſelf, but what are all queer animals, 
quite droll creatures, There's papa and mama, and the 
old fooliſh nurſe [ Re-enter Nurſe with a band. box.] 
Oh, nurſee, what brings you back ſo ſoon? What have 
you got there ? | | 
Nur. Mrs Commode's *prentice is below, and has 
brought home your new cap and ruffles, chicken. 
Pol. Let me ſee—let me ſee—[ opening the box.] Well, 
1 ſwear this is a mighty pretty cap, a ſweet pair of fly- 
ing lappets! Aren't they, nurſee Ha, what's this? 
RE | 3 [coking 
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[ /coking into the box. —Oh charming! a letter! did not 
I tell you ſo ?——Let's ſee—let's ſee (opening the 
letter haſtily—it contains three or four ſheets) © Joy of 
40 my ſoul ——only hope——eternal bliſs— dipping in- 
« to different placec.] The cruel blaſts of coyneſs and 
« diſdain blow out the flame of love, but then the vir- 
« gin-breath of kindneſs and compaſſion blows it in 
„ again,” —Prodigious pretty! isn't it, nurſe? ¶ Turn- 
ing over the ens, | 5 | 

Nur. Yes, that is pretty—but what a deal there is 
on't. Tis an old ſaying, and a true one, the more there's 
ſaid, the leſs there's done, Ah, they wrote othergueſs 
ſort of letters when I was a girl! [ While ſhe talks, 
Pally reads. ] 

Pol. Lord, nurſee, if it was not for novels and love- 
letters, a girl would have no uſe for her writing and 
reading—But what's here ? (reading, Poetry ! | 
« Well may I cry out with Alonzo in the Revenge 

% Where didſt thou ſteal thoſe eyes From heaven ? 
Tuben didſt, and lit religion to adore them.” 
Excellent ! oh, he's a dear man ! * 

Nur. Ay, to be ſure - But you forget yaur letter- 
carrier below; ſhe'll. never bring you another if you 
don't ſpeak to her kindly. | 

Pol. Speak to her! why, I'll give her ſixpence, wo- 
man! Tell her I am coming—I will but juſt read my 
letter over five or fix times, and go to her Oh, he's 
a charming man! [reading.} Very fine ! very pretty! 
— He writes as as Bob Lovelace—{ ifing the let- 
ter.] Oh, dear, ſweet Mr Scribble! _ [ Exit. 


Scene changes te another Apartment. Honeycombe and 
Mr; Honeycombe at Break/aft—Honeycombe read- 
ing in the Newſpaper. | | ! 

. Mrs Hon. My dear! [peeviſhly.] 

Hen. What d'ye ſay, my love? 5 reading. ] 
Mrs Hon. You take no notice of me Lay by that 


— 


ſilly paper — put it down - come then drink your tea 

Vou don't love me now. N FR 
Hon. Ah, my beauty! [/ooking very fondly.] 

Ar, Hon. Do you love your own dear wife? [7en- 


Hon, 


46 


— 
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Hon. Dearly——She knows I do———Don't you, my 
beauty: 

. Hon. Ah, you're a dear, dear man! [ring and 

him.) He does love her —and he's her own huſ- 
ET ſhe loves him moſt dearly and tenderly ——— 
— ſhe does. [Kifi 2 
Hen. My beauty, I iece of news for you. 
Mrs Hon. What is it, 2 weeting ? 
Hon. The paper here ſays, that & young Tom Seaton, 
of Alderſgate-Street, was married yeſterday at Bow- 
Church, to Miſs Fairly of Cornhill. 

Mrs Hon. A flaunting, flairing huſſy! ſhe a huſband ! 

Hon. But what does my beauty think of her own 
Gaughter | 3 

Mr; Han. Of our Polly, ſweeting ? * 

Hon. Ay, Polly: What ſort of a wife &'ye think 
ſhe'll make, my love ?—I — wy every thing with 
Mr Simeon yeſterday, and expe& Mr Ledger every mi- 
nute. 

Mr: Hen. Think, my ſweeting ?—Why, I think if 
ſhe love him half ſo well as I do my own dear man, that 
ſhe'll never ſuffer him out of her ſighi that ſhell look 
at him with pleaſfure—[ they both ogle fondly ]—and love 
him—and kiſs him—and fondle kim-—Oh, my dear, tis 
impoſſible to ſay how dearly I love you. LX. N and 


fondling him. ] 
x Enter 


Led. Heyday ! what now, — folks, whe: now ? 
Are you fo much in arrear ? or are you paying off prin- 
cipal and intereſt both at once? 

Hen. My dear Confider —— Mr Ledger is 

Mrs Hen. What ſignifies Mr Ledger ?—He is one of 
the family, you know, my fweeting! 

Led. Ay, fo I am—never mind me—never mind me. 
— Tho*, by-the-bye, I ſhould be glad of ſomebody to 
make much of me too. Where's Miſs Polly ? 

Hon. That's right—that's right Here, John? 


Enter John. 


Where's Polly ? 
John. In her own room, Sir. 


Hen. Tell her to come here And bark ye, Joby 


elſe. 
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while Mr Ledger. ſtays, I am not at home to any body 

den John. 
Led. Not at home !—Are thoſe your ways ?—If I 
was to give ſuch a meſſage to my ſervant, I ſhould ex- 
pet a commiſſion of bankruptcy out againſt me the 
next day. 

Hon. 1 you men of large dealings—it was ſo with 
me when I was in buſineſs— But where's this girl ? what 
can ſhe be about ? My beauty, do ſtep yourſelf, and 
ſend her here immediately. "Ec 

Mrs Hon. I will, my ſweeting! [Offering to kiſs 
bim.] F- 1 

Hon. Nay, my love, not now 

Mr; Hon. Why not now ?—1 will, [Ang bim. 
Good b'ye, love—Mr Ledger, your fſervant——B'ye, 
deareſt, [Exit. 

Hon. Ha, ha! You ſee, Mr Ledger, you ſee what 
you are to come to But I beg pardon - quite forgot 
— have you breakfaſted ? | 

Led. Breakfaſted! ay, four hours ago, and done an 
hundred tickets fince, over a diſh of coffee, at Jona - 
than's—Let me fee, [pulling out bis watch, I—bleſs my 
ſoul, *tis eleven o'clock! I wiſh Miſs would come 
'Tis transfer- day -I muſt be at the bank before twelve 
without fail. | on $6.30 

Hon. Oh, here ſhe comes.—[ Enter Polly. ]—Come, 
child, where have you been all this time? Well, Sir, 
I'll leave you together —— Polly, you'll—ha ! ha! ha! 
— Your ſervant, Mr Ledger, your ſervant. [Exit. 
f Polly and Ledger remain—they fland at a great diſtance 


e each other.] 8 . 

Pol. Lee at a monſter of a man What 

will the frightful creature ſay to me? I am now, for 

all the world, juſt in the ſituation of poor Clariſſa 

and the wretch is ten times uglier than Soames himſelf. 
Led. Well, Miſs. | 


Pol. [a/ide.)] He ſpeaks: What ſhall I fay to him: 
Suppoſe 1 have a little ſport with him— will. _— I'll 


indulge myſelf with a few airs of diſtant flirtation at firſt, 
and then treat him like a dog. I'll uſe him worſe than 
Nancy Howe ever did Mr Hickman Pray, Sir, Les 
Ledger] did you ever read the Hiſtory. of Emilia? 


Led. 
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Led. Not I, Miſs, not I—1I have no time to think of 
ſuch things, not I—I hardly read any thing, except the 
Daily Advertiſer, or the Lift at Lloyd's —nor write 
neither, except tis my name now and. then— K 
* a dozen clerks for nothing in the world elſe but to 
« write, 

* Pol. A dozen clerks !—Prodignous ! 

© Led. Ay, a dozen clerks. Buſineſs muſt be done, 
© Miſs !-—— We have large geturns, and the balance muſt 
© be kept on the right fide.” you kN]. In regard to 
5 laſt year no. Our returns from the firſt of January 
© to the laſt of December, fifty-nine, were to the amount 
© of ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling. We clear, upon an 
average, at the rate of 12 per cent. Caſt up the twelves 
in fixty thouſand, and you may make a pretty good 
«© gueſs at our net profits. WR 

Pal. Net profits! | 

* Led. Ay, Miſs, net profits Simeon and are 
© names as well known as any in the Alley, and good 
© for as much at the bottom of a piece of paper.'— 
But no matter for that—you muſt know that 1 have an 
account to ſettle with you, Mifs.—You're on the debtor · 
fide in my books, I can tell you, Miſs. 

Pol. 1 in your debt, Mr Ledger 

Led. Over head and ears in my debt, Miſs. 
Pol. I hate to be in debt of all things Pray let 
r, eee I can't endure to be 

unn'd. 
Ted. Not ſo faſt, Miſs, not ſo faſt. Right reckon · 
ing makes long-friends—Suppoſe now we ſhould com- 
pound this matter, and ſtrike a balance in favour of both 
barties. * 

Pol. How d'ye mean, Mr Ledger ? 

Led. Why then, in plain Enghſh, Miſs, I love you 
I'll marry you —— My uncle Simeon and Mr Ho- 
neycombe have ſettled the matter between them —— 1 
am fond of the match—and hope you are the ſame 
There's the ſum total. : 

Pal. * it poſſible that I can have any charms for Mr 


Ted. Charms, Miſe! you are all over charms.— like 
you—l like your perſon, your family, your — 
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1 like you altogether che omniums—— Eh, Miſs ! 
l like the omniums—and don't care how large a 
premium I give for them. | 

Pol. Lord, Sir! | | | 

Led. Come, Miſs, let's both fet our hands to it, and 
fign and ſeal the agreement, without loſs of time or hin- 
drance of buſineſs, | 

Pol. Not fo faſt, Sir, not fo faſt.— Right reckoning 
makes long friends, you know—Mr Ledger ! 

Led. Miſs! | $2.5 

Pol. After ſo explicit and polite a declaration on your 
on mine. | 

Led. To be ſure, Miſs, to be ſure—ay, ay, let's ex- 
amine the per contra. | 

Pol. What you have ſaid, Mr Ledger, has, I take it 
for granted, been very ſincere. | 

Led. Very ſincere, upon my credit, Miſs, 
Pol. For my part then, I muſt declare, however un- 
willin ä 
Ted. Out with it, Miſs ! 
Pol. That the paſſion I entertain for you is equally 


Led. Oh brave! | 

Pol. And that I do with equal, or more fincerity— 

Led. Thank you, Miſs; thank you. 

Pol. Hate and deteſt —— 

Led. How ! how ! | 

Pol. Loath and abhor you 

Led. What! what! | | | 

Pel. Your ſight is ſhocking to me, your converſation 
odious, and your paſſion contemptible— 

Led. Mighty well, Miſs! mighty well! g 

Pol. You are a vile book of arithmetic, a table of 
pounds ſhillings and pence—You are ugher than a fi- 

of eight, and more tireſome than the multiplica- 

tion-table—— There's the ſum total. | 

Led. Fleſh and blood. 

Pol. Don't talk to me—Get along—or if you don't 
kave the room, I will. | 

Led. Very fine, very fine, Miſs !—Mr —_——_— 
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ſhall know this. He'll bring you below par again, I 


warrant you. 20 | [Exit, 
ha, ha !—1I have out-topped them all——Miſs Howe, 
Narciſſa, Clarinda, Polly Barnes, Sophy Willis, and all 
of them. None of them ever treated an odious fellow 
with half ſo much ſpirit——This would make an excel- 
lent chapter in a new novel. But here comes papa 
in a violent paſſion, no doubt. No matter It will 
only furniſh materials for the next chapter. 
ST Enter Honeycombe. | 
Hen. What is the meaning, Miſtreſs Polly, of this ex- 
traordinary behaviour ? How dare you treat Mr Ledger 
all, and behave ſo undutifully to your papa and mama ? 
Lou are a ſpoilt child—your mama and I have been 
too fond of 'you——But have a care, young Madam! 


mend your conduct, or you may be ſure we'll make you 
repent ont. | „ 
Pol. Lord, papa, how can you be ſo angry with me? 
Il am as dutiful as any girl in the world. But 
there's always an uproar in'the family about marrying 
the daughter, and now poor I muſt ſuffer in my turn. 
Hon. Hark ye, Miſs! —— Why did not you receive 
Mr er as your lover? a 
Pal. Lover!— Oh, dear papa, he has no more of a lo- 
ver about him! He never ſo much as caſt one lay- 
iſhing look towards me, never once preſt my hand, or 
Fruck is breaſt, or threw himſelf at my feet, or 
Lord, I read ſuch a delightful declaration of love in 
the new novel this morning! Firſt, papa, Sir George 
Trueman | 
Hen. Devil take Sir George Trueman!—— theſe cur- 
ſed novels have turned the girl's head Hark ye, huſſy! 
I could almoſt find in my heart to—I ſay, huſſy, isn't 
Mr Ledger a huſband of your papa and mama's provi- 
ding? And ar'n't they the propereſt perſons to diſpoſe 
of you? ] | 
Pol. Diſpoſe of me See there now! Why you 
have no notion of theſe things, papa Vour head's 
ſo full of trade and commerce, that you would diſpoſe of 
your daughter like a piece of merchandiſe . But my 
heart is my own property, and at nobody's diſpoſal but 
1 | my 
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my own———Sure you would not conſign me, like a bale 
of filk, to Ledger and Co.—Fh! papa! 

Hon. Her impudence amazes me.— Hark ye, buſſy, 
you're an undutiful fint—— 

Pol. Not at all undutiful, papa!——But I hate Mr 

er l can't endure the ſight of him 

py This is beyond all patience Hark ye, buffy, 
I'll — 

Pol. Nay, more; to tell you the whole truth, my heart 
1s devoted to another. I have an inſuperable paſſion for 
him; and nothing hall ſhake my affection for my dear 
Mr Scribble. - 

Hon. Mr Scribble \—Who' s Mr Scribble? Hark 
ye, huſſy, I'll turn you out of doors. — PII have you con - 
fin'd to your chamber—Get out of my MEN have 
you lock'd up this inſtant. 

Poi. Lock d up! I thought ſo. Whenever a poor 
girl refuſes. to marry any horrid creature her parents 
provide for her, then ſhe's tobe lock'd up immediately. 
Poor Clariſſa! Sophy Weſtern! I am now go- 
ing to be treated vel ds you hæve been before me. 

Hon. Thoſe abominable books! Hark ye, huſſy, 
you ſhall have no novel to amuſe you Get along, I ſay 


No pen and ink to ſcrawl letters Why don't 2 go? 


Nor no truſty companion—Get along—TI 
you lock'sd up this inſtant, and the key of your chamber 
ſhall be in your mama's cuſtody, 

Pol. Indeed, Papa, you need not give my mama fo 
much trouble | have—— 

Hon. Get along, I ſay. 

Pol. J have read of ſuch things as  ladars of ropesg— 

Hon. Out my fight! 

Pol. Or of eſcaping out of the window, by tying the 
meets together 

Hon. Hark ye, huffy ——- 

Pol. Or of throwing one's. ſelf i into the ſtreet * a 
feather-bed—— 

Hon, T'll turn you out of door * 

Pol. Or of being catch'd in a — $ arms 

Hon. Zouns, I' : 

Pol. Or of | Fs 

Hon. Will. you be gone? [ Exeunt, both talking. 

Vor. III. « Q . ? dean 


1 
2 12 
_ * 


«4 > 
* — * 
— — — — 
* 4 
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Scent changes to Polly's Aparinent. 


Enter Scribble, u, d in a livery. 
801 in this diſguiſe miſtreſs nurſe has brought me 
hither fafe and undiſcoyer'd.—— Now for Miſs Pally! 
here's her letter: a true picture of her nonſenſical ſelf! 
Jo my deareſt Mr Scnb [ Reading the di. 
rectian.] And the ſeal two doves . with this 
motto: 


$6 We o 
« When we wo, 
Bill _ coo.“ 
3 And a plai f I ſhan't have * 
trouble with her II ſhort work on 't=—Þl 
carry her off to- day, if poſſible ———clap up a marriage 
at once; and then down upon our marrow- bones, and aſk 
1 ny and bleſſing of papa and mama. [Noiſe without. ] 
ere ſhe comes. 


Hon. [awithout.] Get along, I . to you 


- pwn chamber, huſſy. 


Pol. Lit hon 7 Well, papa, I am 
-Scrib. O the devil! Her fathef coming up with 


her!. What ſhall 1 do? L Ruwnin about. Where ſhall 


1 hide myſelf? ——I ſhall — diſcovered I' 

get up the chimney. —Zouns! they are juſt here 

Ten to one the old cuff may not ſtay with her 'I 

pop into this cloſet. -  [Extb 
Enter Honeycombe and Polly. 

5 . ere, miſtreſs Malapert, ſtay here, if you pleaſe, 
and chew the cud of * and miſchief i in pri- 
Yate. 

Pol. Very well, papa! 

Heu. Very well— What! you are ſulky now? Hark 
re, huſſy, you are a ſaucy minx, and *tis not very well 
have a good mind to keep you upon bread and 
water this month.  Pl—Pll--But Dll ſay no more 
JI lock you up. and carry the key to your mama 
{he'll take care of you You will have Mr Scribble 


8 Let's ſee how he cn r [ Showing the hey. ] 


Exit, th the ow 

Pol. [alone.] And ſo I will 1 Mr Scribble too, d 
what you can, Old Squaretoes! I am provided with 
| — | pen, 


. 


L 


A clear coaſty I find The old Codger's gone, and 
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pen, ink, and paper, in ſpite of their teeth I remem- 
ber that Clariſſa had cunning drawers made on purpoſe 
to ſecure thoſe things in of an accident 
very glad I have had caution enough to provide myſelf 
with the ſame implements of intrigue, tho? with a little 
more ingenuity. Indeed, now they make-ſtandiſhes, 
and tea cheſts, and drefling-boxes, in all ſorts of ſhapes 
and figures ——But mine are of my own invention 
Here I've got an excellent ink-horn 1n my pin-cuſhion 
Hund a caſe of pens, and ſome paper, in my fan. [Pro- 
duces them.] I will write to Mr Scribble immediately. I 


ſhall certainly ſee him 8 about our door 


the firſt opportunity, and then I'll toſs it to him out of 
the window. | [ Sits deaun to write. 
Scrib. [ putting bis head out of the door of the cloſet. ] 


has lock'd me up with his daughter —ſo much the bet- 
ter! Pretty ſoul! What is ſhe about? Writing %—A 
letter to me, L bet ten to one I'll go and anſwer it 
in propria per ſmm. | al Yo Prom Ie. 

[ Comes forward, and flands behind Polly, looking over 


ber «writing. } 


Pol. F writing. } © Me—in—your—arms.?—Let me 
ſee mm have I written! [ Reading. ] 4 My deareſt 
dear Mr Scribble. TCA 
Scrib. I thought ſo. ha N Wo 
Pol. [ reading. ] I am now writing in the moſt cruel 
« confinement. --Fly then, oh fly to me on the wings 
© of love; releaſe me from this horrid goal, and impri- 
„ ſon me in your arms.” | 


Scrib. That I will with all my heart. [Embracing her. 


Pol. Oh! Screaming. 
Scrib. O the devil! - why do you ſcream o? -I ſh 
be diſcovered in ſpite of fortume. [Running allout. 


Pol. Bleſs me! Is it you? Huſh! ¶ Running to the door. 
Here's my father coming up ſtairs, I proteſt. . 


-v 


- . Serib, What the deuce ſhall I do? ——Pl run into 
the cloſet again. d ase 
Pal. Oh no! he'll ſearch the clofet Jump out of 
the window. 28 ; 
Scrib. I beg to be excus c. « 
Pol. Lord! here's no time to—be's here—get under 
2 Q 2 the 


am 
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the table—— [Scribble lides.]— Lie Rill—What ſhalk k 
tay? [ Sits down by the table. 
| Enter Honeycombe. 
Hom. How now, huſſy!— What's all this noiſe? _ 
Pol. Sir! LAhecting furpeiſe, 
Hen. What made _ ſcream. ſo violently? 
Pol. Scream, pa 
Hon. Scream, re ſcream, huſſy! — What 


made you ſcream, 
I * never opened my lips, but 


Poel. Lord, pap: 
have been in a philoſophieal reverie ever ſince you 


dard 
Hon, I am fure Thought I heard ——Bun how now, 
huffy! what's here 2 Hark 
ye, huſſy!— How came you by theſe? 807 ſo! fine 
Vontrivances [ Examining N a letter begun 
too “ Cruel confinement —— wings of love your 
« arms.” [ Rrading.] Ah, you forward ſlut— But I 
am glad 1 — this I'll ſeize theſe move 
e "Go! Now write, if you can—-Nobody ſhall 
come near you—— Send to him if you can. No ſee 
how Mr Scribble will get at 8 I have you 
fafe, miſtreſs! And now—ha! ha !—now you may 
make love to the table Hey - day! what's here? a 
man! [Seeing Scribble.] There was a noiſe, then! Have 
I caught you, Madam Come, Sir, come out of your 
hole! [Scribble comes from under the table.] A ſoot- 
man! Who the devil are you, Sir? — Where did you 
come from ?—What d'ye want? — How came you here? 


Eh, ſirrah! 
: Serib. Sir—I—I—What the . ſhall I ſay to 
im? . 


Hon. Speak, raſcal! 

Scrib, Sir—I—I—I came about a little buſineſs to 
Miſs Honeycombe. 

Hon. Buſineſs !—Ay, you look like a man of buſineſs 
indeed What, you was to carry this ſcrawl of a re. 
letter, I ſuppoſe. Eh, ſirrah! 

Scrib. A lucky miſtake! Plt humour it. [ide 

Hon. What's that you mutter Whoſe V is this? 
who do you belong to, fellowvp??? 


; Scrib. My maker. - p ; 21, 74 L 
; 1 
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Hon. And who is your maſter, Sir? ENT 

Scrib. A gentleman. 

Pol. Papa don't ſuſpect who be is. I mult ſpeak for 
him. - Ci bie honeſt young man belongs to the 
. — ͥ UU» » Y 


Hon. To Mr Scribble, does he? Very fine!” My 
 Scribs. Yes, Sir; to Mr Scribble a perſon. of for- 
tune and. character ——a man of faſhion, Sir. Mis 
Polly need not bhuſh to own her paſſion for him I 
— be a fincr gentleman about town thag Mr 
"&cnib 
PD.. Lord, W he delmves!—We hall certainly 
dam the old gentleman. [Afide. 

Hon. Hark ye, ſirrah!—get out of my houſe thivin- 
ſtant I've a good mind to have you toſſed in a 
ket or dragged thro* a horſe · pond or tied neck 
and heels; and I' e a good mind to carry you before 
the ſitting alderman, you dog you! 

Serib.- J won't give you that trouble, Sir, ++ dſo 
Honeycombe, I kiſs your hands You have no fur- 
ther commands to my maſter at preſent, Ma' am 
- Your compliments, I ſuppoſe. 

Pe. eren beſt love to = dear Mr 
Seribble. 
Scrib. Pretty ſoul! 
He. This is beyond all patience—Out of my 3 
1 are all my fellows? I' have you 
thrown out of the window, ——— You ſhall be fruadled 
down ſtairs headlong— You ſhall 

Serib. Patience, old gentleman! I ſhall go out of the 
houſe the fame way I came into it, I promife you. 
And let me tell you, Sir, by way of a kind word at part- 
ing, that, ſcold Miſs Polly ever 1 much, watch her ever 
narrowly, or confine her ever fo cloſely, Mr Scribble 
will have her, whether you will or no, you old cuff you. 
[ Exat. 
- Hen. An impudent dog! — I'll have his wa ſtript 


Der his cars for his infolence.—As. for you, my young 


miſtreſs, I'll bring down your hi A. rr I warrant you. 
here, Ma'am, fit there if: you pleaſe. [Forcing 


7 NE 8 you 2 Whole Duty r 


Man, 
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Man, or the Praktiee of Piety, to read;—or a chair, a 
ſereen, or a carpet, to work with your needle. — We'll 
find w/e 9g 0 Some — books than novels, 
better company than Mr Scribble*s footman 
Hine done with your nonſenſe—and learn to make a 
pudding, you impudent, idle young baggage. [ Exit. 
Pol. [ alone. ] An old fool! [mocking him. ] Well, this 
is a curious adventure, truly!—If I could but make my 
eſcape now, after all, it would be admirable. I am ſure 
Mr Scribble would not go far from the houſe Let 
me ſee— How can I manage it? ——SuppoſeI foree the 
lock—or take off the ſcrews of it—or get the door off 
the hinges—— Pl try. [ Going, flzps.} Or, hold! Thave 
-a brighter thought than any of them——T'll ſet fire to 
the houſe—and fo be carried off, like ſtolen goods, in 
dhe confuſion A moſt excellent contrivance!—I muſt 
put it in practice. ¶ Neiſe without. ] O dear, here's ſome- 
body coming After unlocting the door, enter Nurle. 
Oh, nurſe, 18 it you? I am heartily glad to ſee 1 | 
thought it had been papa or mama. 
Nur. Ah, chicken, I have taken care of your mama 
N Honeycombe brought her the key in a parlous 
with orders to let nobody go near you except him- 
rag” But Madam can't chooſe but laugh—Madam 
— taken a glaſs extraordinary of her cordial, and I 
have left her faft aſleep in her own chamber. Þ 
Pel. The luckieft thing in the world! —<— Now, my 
dear nurſee, you may let your poor bird out of her cage 
Away, away this inſtant! 
Nur. Softly, chicken, ſoftly! ——You rhined all with 
Mr Scribble juſt now, by making a noiſe, you know. 
Pol. Lord, nurſee, I had no power of refletion—I 
was quite frightened [ was as much ſurpriſed as So- 
phy Weſtern when ſhe faw Tom Jones in the ne 
glaſs. 6 
: Nur. Huſh !. you ſhall ſteal off . Your 
papa is very buſy with Mr Ledger. Mr Scribble is 
waiting with a hackney- ehair but in the next ſtreet —— 
* you may {lip ſlily into it, and be ee to his lodging 
in a trice, chicken. | 
Pol. And he ſtrut before the chaiy all the way in his 
livery, aud n By your leave Sit!— By wo — 


— Bas 
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ec Mia am 1. — Ek !—admirable !-——Came, nurſce, I 
long to be in his hands. ' 

- Nur. Stay; let me go before, t6:fhe den n le. 
body in the way. Come gently down ſtairs I'll ſet 
open the door, and then you may get to him as faſt as 
you can, — Ah, * 're a wanton baggage! - » 
Pol. Very well! come along then! By your 
4 leave, — your leave, am!“ Oh rare 
eee adventure I ever had in my life. 
ä X - » [Exits allowing the noms 


SCENE 1 te Mrs Honeycombe*s Apartment. 


| Mrs Hon. | alone—ſeveral phials on the table, with la- 
Beli. ] I am not at all well to-day.—[ Tawns as if juſt © 
waking ]—Such a quantity of tea in a morning makes 
one quite nervouz—and Mr Honeycombe does not chooſe 
it qualified. I have ſuch a dizzineſs in my head, it 
abſolutely turns round with me.— L don't think neither 
that the hyſteric water is warm. enough for my ſtomach 
——1 muſt ſpeak to Mr Julep to order me ſomething 
rather more comfortable. | 
Enter Nurſe. 

Nur. Did you call, Ma'am? 

Mr. Hon. Oh 7 is it MET I did not call 
Where's Mr Honeycombe? _ 

Nur. Below ſtairs in the parlour, Madam I did 
not think ſhe'd have wak'd ſo ſoon—If ſhe ſhould miſs 
the key now, before I have an opportunity to lay it down 
again! 

Mrs Hon. What d'ye ſay, nurſe? 

Nur. Say, Ma' am?——Say!——I ſay, I hope you' re 
a little better, Ma“ am! 

Mrs Hmm. Oh nurſe, I am periely giddy with my 
nerves, and ſo low-ſpirited. 

Nur. Poor gentlewoman ! Suppaſe I give you a ſip 
out of the caſe of Italian cordials, Ma'am, that was ſent 
as a preſent from Mr What-d'ye-call-him, in Crutched- 
 fnars—the Italian merchant with the long name. 
Mr: Hon: Filthy poiſon! don't mention it. —Faught 
I hate the very names of them. —You know, nurſe, I 

never touch any cordials but what come from the apo- 
= thecary's 
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thecary's—— What o'clock is itt—lan't i ® time to take 
mp draught ? 
© "Nut, By my truth, dee i al me ſong I be- 
lie ve this is it Tater up a phial, and flips the hey 
auen the: table. „ The ftomachic draught, to be taken 
e an hour before dinner. For Mrs Honeycombe.” 

"[Reatling the label.]—Ay, this is ĩt By =y troth, I 
am glad I've got rid of the key again. 22 

Mr. Hon. Come then — pour it into a dcp and 
give it me—Pm afraid I can't take it. It goes wg 

me. 
While ſhe is drinking, Honeycombe without." 

Run, John, run!—After them immediately! Harry, 
do you run too Stick cloſe to Mr Ledger Don't 
return without them for your life! 

Nur. Good lack! good lack ! they're diſcover'd as 
ſure as the day. [Afide. 

Me, Hen. Lord, nurſe what's the matter? | 

Nur. I don't iow, b my troth. 

Enter Honeycombe. . 

Mr: Hon. O, my ſweeting, I am glad you are come! 
I was ſo frighted about you. [Rifer, and * diſor- 
dered. 

— Zouns, my dear 7 

. Mrs Hon. O don't fwear, my deareft! * 
' Hen. Zouns, tis enough to make a parſon ſwear 
You have let Polly TREE: — She's run away with «fd- 


"Tow. - 

- Mrs Hon. You perfectly aſtoniſh me, my 2 
I can't oſſibly conceive My poor head aches too to 
ſuch a Where's the key of her chamber? [Seems 


diſordered.] 
Nur. Here, Madam, here it is. 
Hon. Zouns, I tell you —— R 
Mrs Hon. Why, here's the key, my ſweeting 
Tis abſolutely impoſſible—Tt has lain here ever fince you 
I it me—not a ſoul has tonched it— Have they, 
nurſe? F Difordered. 
Nur. Not a creature, I'll take my Bible-oath on't. 
Hon. I tell you, ſhe's gone——P'm ſure ont Mr 
. trage footman put her into x chair at the 


corner 
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corner of the ftreet—and he and John, and a whole poſſe, 
are gone in purſuit of them. 
Mrs Hon. This is the moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
——* Tis quite beyond my comprehenſion —— But my 
ſweeting muſt not be angry with his own dear wife—it 
was not her fault. Enn 
Hon. Nay, my love, don't trifle now | 
Mrs Hon. I muſt I will 
Hon. Zouns, my dear, be quiet !—1 ſhall have my girl 
ruined for ever. 


| Led. Cwitbont.] This way—this way—bring them 
alon 
He n. Hark! they're coming Mr Ledger ns over- 


taken them theyꝰ re here. 
" [ without.) Here—Mr Honeycombe i is in this 
Come alon | 

* Ledger, Polly, and.Scribble, with Servants. 

Led. Here they are, Mr Honeycombe !—We've 
brought them back again Here they are, Madam. 

"Hon. Hark ye, huſſy! I have a. good mind to tarn 
you out of doors again immediately.——You are a diſ- 
grace to your family - you're a ſhame to — 

Mrs Hon. Stay, my dear, don't put yourſelf into 
ſuch a paſſion !-—— Polly, obſerve what I ſay to you 
Let me know the whole circumſtances of this affair 
I don't at all underſtand Tell me, I nn 
order d.] 

Hee. Zouns) I have no hoe A ed ye, huſfy! 
Where was you going? Tell me for certain who 
_— fellow u to?: — Where does he live PIR 
is he? 1 

Pol. That entleman, that 3 is no 
other than Mr Scribble. 1 papa, ot 
| Hom. This! is this Mr Scribble? 

Scrib.. The man, Sir; - at=your. ſervice———An 
humble admirer of Miſs Honeycombe's. 

Pol. Yes, papa, that's Mr Scribble the ſovereign 
of my heart—the ſole object of my aſſectiona. 

Mrs Hon. What can be the meaning of all this? 
Hon. Why, you beggarly ſhut! this is even worſe than 
1 expected What, would you run away from your 
r with a fellow in livery, a footman? 7 1 

ol. 
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Pol. A footman! Ha! ha! ha! very good ; and ſo, 
papa, you really believe he is a footman. A footman! 
Scrib. A footman, eh, my dear! An errand-boy! 
A ſcoundrel—fellow in as Howe: I am very like 
a foutman, to be ſure! hing with Polly, 
Pol. Why, papa, don't you a-—_ every gentle- 
man dif himſelf in the courſe of an amour 
Don't you remember that Bob Lovelace diſguiſed him- 
ſelf like an old man, and Tom Ramble like an old 
woman ? No adventure can be carried on without it. 
| Hon. She's certainly mad—ſtark mad Hark ye, 
Sir, who are you ?——T'll have you ſent to the Comp- 
ter——You ſhall give an account of yourſelf before my 
Lord Mayor. 
FCcerib. What care I for my Lord Mayor? 
Hon. There!—there's a fellow for — care 


oc my Lord Mayor! 


. Serib. No—nor the whole court of aldermen—Hark 
ye, old greybeard, I am a .gentleman—— A, gentleman 
as well known as any in the city. 

| Mr: Hon. Upon my word, I believe ſo-—He ſeems a 
wh proper gentleman-like—ſort of a—kind of a—per- 


Led. As well known as any in the city!——1 don't 
— no good man-—Tam area ag 


Scrib. Damme, Sir, what Fr ye mean? 
Zed. Olio! Mr gentleman, is it you? ———1 —_ 
I knew your voice—ay, and your face too Pray, 


don't you live with Mr Traverſe the attorney, in Grace · 


church Street Did not you come to me laſt week 
about a policy of inſurance? _ 
Scrib. O the devil! [ A/ide.] I come to you, Sir? 
1 never ſaw your face before. | [To 1 
- Nur. Good lack! he IL certainly be diſcovered. . 45 
U 
. Hon. Au attorney's derk—Hatk ye, bis ——4 
Scrib. Egad, I'd beſt ſneak off before tis 1 | 
LCoing. 
Hen. Hark ye, woman! [to Nurſe. ]——L begin to 
1 I heard you nn rern any 
n 0 
cri 
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Serib. Hands off, gentlemen ! — Well then I do go 
through a little buſineſs for Mr Traverſe What then? 
What hen you to ſay to me now, Sir? 

Pol. Do, 545 mama, take Mr Scribble's 1 ＋ 

, was; part, wh; 
part o, ma'am, ſpeak a good word for tip. a 


as " froppin 

Mr: Hon, I underſtand nothing at all of Scribble. 

the matter. ; 

Hon. Hark ye, woman! He's your nephew 
I'm ſure — IU turn you out of doors immediately 
»—- You ſhall be 

Nur. I beg upon my knees that your honour would 
forgive me ] meant no harm; heaven above knows— 

[ Kneeling, 

Hen. No harm! what, to marry my daughter to 
I'll have you ſent to Newgate And you, [to Polly.] 
you ſorry baggage; d'ye . what you was about? 
You was running away with a beggar—with your nurſe's 
nephew, huſſy! 

Pal. Tad; Papa, what ſignifies whoſe nephew he is? 
He may be ne'er the worſe for that—Who knows but 
he may be a foundling, and a gentleman's ſon, as well as 
Tom Jones ?—My mind is — nathing! ſhall 
eyer alter it. 

w Bravo, Miſs Polly A fine generous 0 pirit, 
Hon. You're an imputient llut—You're undone—— 
Mr; Hon. Nay, but, look ye, Polly! —mind me, child! 

Lou know that I—— 

Pol. As for my poor mama here, you ſee, Sir, ſhe is 


a little in the nervous way this morning When ſhe. 


comes to herſelf, and Mr Julep's draughts have taken a 
proper effect, ſhe'll be convinced I am in the right. 
Hon. Hold your impertinence.— Hark ye, ** ore 
Pol. And you, my angelic Mr Scribble! 
Scrib. Ma chere adorable! 


Pol. Vou may nd on my conſtancy and affection. i 


I never read of any lady's giving up her lover, to ſubmit 
to the abſurd election of her parents——T'll have you, 
let what will be conſequence. —J'll have yau, t 


2 through as many diſtreſſes as Booth and 3 
. Hom, 
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Hon. Peace, huſſy! / a 88 
Pol. As for you, you odious wretch, Lto Ledger] 
how could they ever imagine that I ſhould dream of och 
a creature? A great he- monſter! I would as ſoon be mar. 
ned to the Staffordſhire giant I hate you. You are 
as deceitful as Blifil, as rude as the Harlowes, and as ugly 
as Doctor Slop. | 7 "Fs 

Led. Mighty well, Miſe, mighty well! 

Scrib. Prodigious humour! high fun, faith! 

- Hon. She's downright raving—mad as a March hare 
l' put her into Bedlam PII ſend her into the 
country Il have her ſhut up in a nunnery— 
IN. | 


- Mrs Hen. Come, my ſweeting, don't make your dear 
ſelf ſo uneaſy—don't 
Hon. As for you, Sir, Ct Scribble ]J—Hark ye, ſtrip. 
hi 8 5 
Serib. Nay, nay, old gentleman, no bouneing! ——. 
You're miſtaken in your man, Sir; I know what I'm 
about. | - 
Hon. Zouns, Sir, and I know 
+ Scrib. Yes, Sir; and I know that I've done nothing 
contrary to the twenty-ſixth of the kin Above a 
month ago, Sir, I took lodgings in Miſs Polly's name 
and mine, in the parifh of St George's in the Fields 
The bans have been aſked three times, and I could have 
married Miſs Polly to-day So much for that 
And ſo, Sir, your ſervant If you offer to detain me, 
I ſhall bring my action on the caſe for falſe impriſon- 
ment, ſue out a bill of Middleſex, and upon a non eſt in- 
ventus, if you abſcond, a /atitat, then an alias, a plu- 
ries, a non omittas, and ſo on——Or perhaps I may in- 
dict you at the ſeſſions, bring the affair by certiorari 
into bancum regis, et cetera, et cetera, et caterg——— 
And now—ſtop me at your peril. [Extt. 
Hen. I am ſtunn'd with his jargon, and confounded 
at his impudence—— Hark you, woman, [to the Nurſe. ] 
l' have you committed to Newgate—[Þ'll—— | 
Nur. Mighty well, your honour !——Fine treatment 
for an old ſervant indeed! I, to be huff*d and ding'd 
about at this rate; — but *tis an old ſaying and a true 
one Give a dog an ill name, and hang — 
K 8 
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and learn, as they fay—— We grow older and older every 
day—Service is no inheritance in theſe ages There 
are more places than pariſf · churches o you may do 
as you pleaſe, your honour— But I ſhall look up my 
things! give up a month's wages, for want of a month's 
warning, and go my ways out of your houſe immediate- 

| e 
1 Why, you old beldam, I'll have you carted — 
You ſhall be burnt for a witch But I'll put an end to 
this matter at once 
daughter to-morrow —— „Ade 

E. Not 1, indeed, iny Fed T e ug iy tes; 
reſt in her—— She'd make a terrible wite for a ſober ci- 
tizen Who can anſwer for her behaviour? L 
would not underwrite her for ninety per cent. [| Exit. 

Hon. See there! ſee there!—My girl is undone. 
Her character is ruined with all the world Theſe 
damn'd ſtory-books!— What ſhall we do, Mrs. Honey- 
combe? what ſhall we do? 

Mr. Hon. Look ye, my dear, you've been wrong in 
every particular "Tm 1 

Hon. Wrong! I! Wrong 

Mrs Hon. Guite wrong, my dear I wou'd not 
expoſe you before company my tenderneſs, you know, 
is ſo great But leave the whole affair to me Lou 


- 


are too violent Go, my dear, go and compoſe your- 


ſelf, and l' ſet all matters to rights [ Going, turns 
back.) Don't you do any thing of your own head now 
Ettruſt it all to me, my dear!—And Pl] ſettle it in 
ſuch a manner, that you, —and I—and all the world 
ſhall be aſtoniſhed and delighted with it. 
| « [Exit muttering, 

Hon. [alone ] Zouns, I ſhall run mad with vexation 
as ever man ſo heaitily-provoked?——You'ſee now, 
gentlemen, [coming forward to the audience, ] what a ſi- 


tuation | am in!—Inftead of happineſs and jollity—my 


friends and family about me—e wedding and a dance 
and every thing as it ſhould be—here am I, left by my- 
ſelf—deſerted by my intended ſon-in-law—bully*d by 
an attorney's clerk—affronted by my own ſervant -my 
. mad— my wife in the vapours—and all's in 
confuſion.— This comes 1 cordials and novels. —— 


duns, 


Vou, III. a ; 


* 


Mr Ledger, you ſhall marry my 
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2 your * — devil—and a man might 

as well turn his daughter in Covent · garden, as 

. x pag 
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l 
Written by Mr GARRICK. 


; Spoken by Mis POPE. 
Enter, «s Polly, laughing—Hea, ha, ha! 
Y pdor papa's in woful agitation— 
M While 1, the cauſe, feet here [/riking ber boſom] no palpi- 
tation 
We girls of reading and ſuperiot notions, 
Who from the fountain-head drink love's ſweet potions, 
Pity our parents, when ſuch paſſion blinds em; 
One hears the good folks rave—one never minds em. 
Till theſe dear s infus'd their ſoft ingredients, 
Aſham'd and fearful, I was all obedience. 
Then my good father did not ſtorm in vain, 
1 bluſt'd, and cry'd—** I'll ne er do fo again;” 
But now no bug s can my ſpirit tame, 
Pve conquer'd fear—and almoſt conquer'd ſhame. 
So much theſe dear inſtructors chatge and win us, 
Without their /ight we ne'er ſhou'd know what's in us. 
Here we at once ſupply our childiſh wants 
Novell are hotbeds for your forward plants. 
Not only ſentiments the foul, 
But hence we learn to be the ſmart and drole; 
Each aukward circumſtance for laughrer ſer ves, 
From nurſe's nonſenſe to my mother's ner ves. 
Though parents tell us, that our genius lies 
In mending linen and in making pies; 
I fet ſuch formal precepts at nee, 
That preach vp prudence, neatneſs, and compliance: 
p theſe old bounds, and boldly ſet the pattern, 
[qt a wit, philoſopher, and flattern — 
O! did all maids and wives my ſpirit ſeel, 
We'd make this topſy-turvy world to reel. 
Let us to arms!—Our fathers, huſbands, dare! 
"Novels will teach us all the art of war: 
Our tongues will ſerve for trumpet and for drum; 
Tl be your leader General Honeycombe ! 
Too long has human nature gone aſtray; | 
Daughters ſhould govern, parents ſhould obey 
Man ſhould ſubmit, the moment that he weds; 
And hearts of oak ſhould yield to wiſer heads. 
Ice you ſmile, bold Britons!—But tis true 
Beat you the French but let your wives deat you. 
K* THE 
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Br Mz THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


Daauaris PrRSOM&. 


MEN. 
Edindurgh. 
Captain O* Blunder, - Mr Kennedy. 
Tradewell, a merchant, +» - Mr Salmon. 
Cheatwell, . * - Mr Davenport. 
Sconce, - Wig. > . Mr Keaſberry. 
Sergeant, . - . Mr Lancaſhire, 
Dr Clyſter, . . - Mr Wright. 
Dr Gallypot, — Mr Stamper. 
Monſteur Rage, - . „Mr Heyman. , 
WOMEN. 

Lacy, daughter to Tradewell, + +» Miſs Wells. 
Betty, WIN , - Miſs Hamilton. 

Mob, Keepers, &c. 


Scrxr, 4 Chamber, 


Enter Lucy and BetTr-: 


; Luer. 
18 not the marriage, but the man, we hate 
is there we reaſon and debate: + 
For, give us but the man we love, 
We're ſure the marriage to approve. ' | 
Well, this barbarous will of parents is great drawback 
on the inclinations of young people. 
Betty. Indeed and ſo i 101 is, Mem. For my part I'm 


no * and therefore at my own diſpoſal; and if I 
R 2 Was 
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was under the reſtraint of the act, and kept from men, I 
would run to ſeed, ſo I would. —But la! Mem, I had 
fargot to acquaint you, I verily believes that I ſaw yaur 
Iriſh lover the captain; and I conceits it was he, and no 
— n I do;—and I ſaw him go into the blue poſtices, 

0 . 

Lucy. My Iriſh lover, Miſs Pert! I never ſo much as 
ſaw his face in all my born days, but I hear he's a ſtrange 
animal of a brute, —Pray, had he his wings on? 1 ſuppoſe 
they ſav'd him in his paſſage. PEv's 

Betty. Oh! Mem, you miſtakes the Iriſhmen. I am 
told they are as gentle as doves to our ſex, with as much 
politeneſs and ſincerity as if born in our own country. 

; Enter Cheatwell. 

_ Cheat. Miſs, your moſt humble and obedient I come 
to acquaint you of dur danger: our common enemy is 
juſt imported hither, . and is. inquiring for your father's 
houſe throꝰ every ftreet —The Iriſh captain, in ſhort, is 
come to London, Such a figure! and fo attended by 
the rabble! —?! a 5 | | | 

Lucy. I long to ſee him; and Iriſhmen, I hear, are 
not ſo deſpicable: beſides, the captain may be miſrepre- 

ſented. [A de.] Well, you know my father's deſign is 

to have as many ſuitors as he can, in order to have a 
choice of them all. 8 1 CN 

Cheat, I have nothing but your prepoſſeſſions and ſin- 
cerity to depend on. 8 here's my truſty Mercury. 

Enter Econce. 
Well Sconce, have you dogged the Captain? 

Sconce. Yes, yes. I left him ſnug in the Blue Pofts, 
devouring a large diſh, of potatoes and half a furloin of 
beef for his breakfaſt, He's juſt pat to our purpoſe; 
. eaſily humm'd, as fimple and as undeſigning as we 
would have him. Well, and what do you propoſe? 
(beat. Propoſe, why to drive him back to his native 
bogs as faſt as poſſible 

Lucy. Oh! Mr Cheatwell pray let's have a fight 
of the creter? oy. > 
+ Cheat. Oh! female curiofity—Why,child, he'd frighten 
| thee;—he's above ſix feet high 5 
Sconce. A great huge back and ſhoulders wears a 
great long ſword, which he calls his ſweerlips. - 4 | 
48 i E Bk ac. 
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Lucy. I hear the Iriſh are naturally brave. 
Sconce, And carries a large oaken cudgel, which he 


7 


oo 4 "calls his /hillela. 


Lucy. Which he can make uſe of on occaſions, 1 ſop- 
poſe. [Hide 
Sconce. Add to this a great pair of jack- boots, a 
berland pinch to his hat, an old red coat, and a — 
potatoe · face. 

Lucy. He muſt be worth ſeeing, truly. > 64h 

© Cheat. Well, my dear girl, be conſtant, wiſh me ſue- 
ceſs; for I ſhall fo hum, ſa roaſt, and ſo banter this ſame 
Iriſh captain, that he'll fcarce with himſelf in London 
again theſe ſeven years to come. 

Lr. About t—Adicu—T hear my father. N 

[Ec fer 
1 * Street, 


Enter Captain O*BJlunder and 1 — 
Ca. Tho' I will be _ | 


2 

That you will be merry. 
Upon my ſhoul, this London is a pretty ſort of a plaſſi 
enou And fo you tells me Chergeant, that _ 
M- Gloodtery keeps a goon. ti 
 Serg- — — 

Capt. Iiaremusdiod but when 1 80 back to Ire- 
land, if I catches any of theſe ſpalpeen brats keeping 2 
goon, to deſtroy the ſhentleman's creation, but I will have 
ew ſhot tere dad Gl nd phipt thomro th regiment 
. thay: ha bo bipped bid, and 

ou mean t w 
7 7 


Capt. Well, ifhn't it the ſame thing ? Phat the devil 
magnifies that? Tis but pbipping and ſhooting all the 
time; tis the ſame in the end ſure, after all your 
cunning ;—but ftill you'll be a wiſeacre. . Monomun- 
dioul, there iſhn't one of theſe een chat has a cab- 
bin upon a mountain, with a bit of a potatoe · garden at 


the back of it, but o_ be keeping a goon: but ne 
3 * 


— 
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damn'd M*Gloodtery is an old pocher, he ſhoots all the 
:rabbits in the country to ſtock his own burrough with— 
But Chergeant, don't you think he'll have a fine time 
NY Wee noma In | 
*Serg. Why, Sir? \ 
- Capt. Why, don't _ —— that I left an empty 
ead half full of — there? | 
Serg. You mean, Sir, that you left it half full, and 

it is empty by this time. 

15 Phat magnifies that, you fool? 24is all the ſame 
thing, ſure; But d'ye hear, Chergeant, ſtop and in- 

for Mr Tradwells the .merchant,—at the fign of 
the—Oh! cangrane, that's not it, but it was next door 
—Arrah, go aſk phat fign my'couſin Tradwell lives at 
ext door to it. 
Enter A Mob, wha flare and laugh at tim. 

1 Mob. Twi his boots. | 

2 Mob. Smoke his fword, &c. Ke. 

Capt. Well, you ſcoundrels, you ſons of mhoreg dia 
you never ſee an Iriſh ſhentleman before? 

Enter Sconce. 

Sconce. Of, tlemen ! are you not aſhamed to 
mock a ſtranger after this rude manner? 

* This is a he ſhort of « little bee 


Afide 

| Feonce. If ke is an Toiſhman, you may fee by his Le 
nod eee that he is a 

Capt. Yeſh, you ſhons of —— don't you — by 
my dreſs that Lam = ſhentleman?. And if I have not bet. 
ter cloaths on now, phat magnifies that? ſure I can 
| Have them on to-morrow. © By my ſhoul, if I take my 

Jhilela to you, Pl make you ſkip like a dead ſalmon. 
© - Sconce. Oh, for ſhame, 8 about your bu- 
fineſa > The firſt man that offers an i to him, I ſhall 
take i it as an affront to.myſelf. Mob exeunts 

Capt. [to Sconce] Shir, your humble ſervant; you 
ſeem ta be a ſhivil, mannerly kind of a gentleman, and 
. rail? with your newer exhale 

atut 


Ki Fray, 'Si, what par "AT come: you 
| Caps. 


= 2 * 
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Capt. The devil a e e 
dear; I am an Iri 
Sconce. 'An Iriſhman ! Sir, I hould aot fuſpe& that ; ; 
you have not the leaſt bit of the brogue about ou. 
Capt. Brogue ! No, my dear; I always. wear ſhoes, 
only now and then when I have boots on. 
Enter Cheatwell. 


. Cheat. Captain O'Blunder ! Sir, you're extzemely 


welcome to London—Sir, I'm your | moſt lincere 4 
and devoted humble ſervant. 

Capt. Ara then! how n knows me in 
London —to be ſure they have read of my name in the 
newſpapers, and they know my faaſh ever ſioce — Shir, 
I'm your moſt engaging converſation. [ Salute. 

| | Cheat And, Captain, Ar 
riv 


don. 
Cbeat. RAR cod pale 
| ay. Paſſage d'y Devil ſplit it for a. paſ- 


ſage. By my ſh ab own bones are ſhore after it— 
We were on the devil's own turnpike for ei ht-and-forty 
hours; to be ſure, we were all in a comical pickle. —— 
I'll tell you, my dear: We were 
Rings-end in the little young ſhip to'the der Sages ers and 


then put into the great 
Ra, they call'd it. But 1 — | Ep, it 
was the devil's own poſt - horſe; for I was no of Vacs. 
into the little room down ſtairs, by the corner of the 
hill of Hoath, but I. was taken with ſuch a headach in. 
my ſtomach, that I thought my 
upon the floor; ſo, my dear, 10 d out to the land- 
lord, the captain they call him, to ſtop the ſhip while L 
Jud die and fay my prayers : 80, dear, there was a 
great noiſe above; I run up to ſee what was the matter. 
— Oh hone, my dens, in one minute's time there wasn t 
a ſheet or blanket but phat was haul'd up to the top of 
the houſe—Oh, kingrann, ſays I, turn her about and. 
let us go home again; but, my — he took no more 
potice of me than if I'was one 1 


the cellar going oe is rep in l | 
| Cape: 


. Capt. Upon my ſhoul, I'm , ug, Lens 


brought "EIT from 


would come out 


— 
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Cpt. No, Captain? the unmannerly fellow ! And 


wha brought you to London, OAT gi 

Capt. Fait, my dear jewel, e- och; P 
in it from Cheſter. * 
beat I mean what bufmmeſs ? 

Capt. How damn'd inquifitive they are here! but I'l 
be as cunning as no man alive. [Afrde.] By my ſhoul, 
my jewel, I am going over to Wirginny to beat the 
French—they ſay they have driven our countrymen out 
of their N By my ſhoul, my jewel, if our 
ae ; we'll cut them all in 
and then | bring them over Priſoners of war be · 


* Cheat. Indeed, Captain 
nourable expedition—But pra (oy is the old gentleman 
your, ne I hope er wg health ? - | 
Capt my ſhoul, he's ; for he's 
Send ond buried theſe ten years. 2 Y PT 
_ Cheat. And the old . your uncle? i 
2 T don't Teen on nn uncle, for I never 


W No! Pm Bly 
Capt. O I'I tell vou who you mean; you mean my 
chiſter's huſband ; you fool you, that's my brother. in. 


AW— 
_ Cheat. ons 2 handſome man— proper # mn 
A Gert. Ha, ha, a handſomę mod Ay, for he's a 


damn'd crooked fellow; he's bandy-ſhoulder'd, and has 


a hump on his noſe, and a pair of huckle-backs upon hie 

fhins, if you call that handſome, ha, ha! 

- Cheat. And pray is that merry, jokin 4 
ve ſtill—he that us d to make us laugh fo—Ms 


r Capt. Phonh, 


ugh, I'll tell you who you mean; you meas 


Pty Sts hk 3 the parſon. 
Cheat. The v om. 

Oh, 19 ＋ 1 81 he's as merry as he never 
2 his life. Phin I'm by, he's ſometimes pretty 
fmart upon me with his bumbuggs—But I told him at 
laſt, before Captain Flaharty, Mi is Mulfinin, and Miſs. 
Owney Glaſmogonogh—Hark ye, Mr parſan, fays I, 


by my ſhoul, you have no more wit than a wm 4; 
e 


» you are come "EY 


— 
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hone ! he was ſtruck. at that, my dear, and hadn't a 
word in his cheek. Ara, m = jewel, P11 tell you the 
whole ſtory. We took a w together; it was a fine” 
calm morning, conſidering the wind was very & ſo, 
my dear, the wind 'twas in our backs going, but by my 
ſhoul, as we came back, twas in our coming 
home ; and yet I could never Kn him that the 
wind was turn'd— 

Cheat, Oh the fool! 2 8 

Capt. Ara, ſo I told him, wy jewel. Pu 8 
daf, ays I—if the wind blows: 1 in your back going, and 
blows.1n' your faaſh. coming, ſure the wind is turn'd— 
No, if I was to preach, and to preach till laſt Patrick's 
day in the morning, I could not diſſuade him that the 
wind was turn'd. 

Cheat. He had not common ſenſe—Well, and does. 
the old church ſtand where it did? 

Capt. The old church—the devil a church I remem- 
ber within ten miles of us 

Cheat. Pm ſure. there was en old building like a 
church or caſtle... 

Capt. Phoo, my jewel, T know what von we u che 
—By my ſhou), tis old lame Will 28 mill you 
mean—the devil a church indeed they ſay maſs in it 
ſometimes. Here, Terence, go to that fon of a whore 

of a taylor, and ſee W cloaths be done ot no. 
"2 Eu Terence, 

Cheat. Sure I mould know that ſergeant of. your 23 
his name ie— _ 

Capt. Wiſeacre, m my "dear 1 Hes the beſt tecraiting- 
ſergeant in all Ireland ; and, my dear, he underſtands 
riding as well as no man alive; and he was manured to 
it from his cradle. I brought him over to ſee if I could 
get no preferment for him at all: If 1 could get him 
now to be a riding-maſter to a regiment of marines; he 
would be very well; for I gave rn. cen 
myſelf. Hark ye, Terence, Pn . dt 

Cheat. Terence! 

AY Ay, that's his e ye, Terence, 

vou have a long time lain under the computation 

b a Papiſt ; and if ever yow-come into the field 
of battle, it will be encumbered upon you, to * 
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tize yourſelf like a gentleman ; and I warrant, let him 
alone, Pll warrant he plays his part, if once they come 
1 = hk Monfieur R Talk 

Enter Sconce, with Monfieur Ra [ a 

Sconce. Conſider, Monſieur, go Key | 
2 purely and with an intent to rob you of your mi- 

8. 

Monf. Is he? Le fribon—le email 72 arblieu ! 
me no indure dat—/Tci Pepee—my vat you call—my 
word E bien afſure—me no ſuffer dat. 

Sconce. And he's the greateſt of all cowards—tho? he 
earries that great ſwaggering broad-ſword—Believe me, 
Monfieur, he would not 2 * run away if 
- you drew upon him. 
Meanſ. Etez vous bien aſſure, are you well aſfur'd, mon 
ni, dat he be de grand coward —— Eb bien—Vel. ten 
— I vill have his blood—My heart go pit-a-pat, [e.] 
Je ne pas le courage, I have not de courage. 

Sconce. Tat, mar * only affront him up to him. 
Man e Ein how hig, de bea addrets—— Hole;—— 


| [goes 142 1 Monfieur le ca, vour ales 
grand fripon. | 


Capt. Well, g have you any Iriſh ? 
Monf. Ireland! rn vou 
melt of de potatoe. 


b. Do I ?—By my ſhoul, I did not taaſht a pratty 
hace 1 left Ireland. ler be * has a mind to put the 
front upon me? Te Cheatwell. 
Cheat. It looks very like it, very like it, Captain. 
Capt. Fait, Ion IT don't know a more peace- 
able companion than ſweet-lips here, [putting bis band 
fo bis ſword]; but if he's provok'd, he's no ſiouch 
at —_ * you mean to front me, you French boogre ? 
" Afront—You be de Teagne—de vile Iriſhman 
— de potato-face—— Me no think it vort my while to 
notice you — Allez vour en—Get you gone, Sir—go 
about your buſineſs go to your own hottontot contre. 
. Capt. Hot and trot! Oh ho, are you there? Take 
that, you French ſon of a whore. {Gives him a box on 
the car.] Here, Chad ns; take ay nN { Gives . 


d i eee 


Soni 
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Sconce. Draw, for he won't fight. [fide to the 
Peng, 

| . Ea wry! Als Hen me nec 
ra 4 viliſh angry ! Ala, Monfieur, me demand _ 


, 
— Come on, you ſoup · mai aigre. [ They 0 e Mo: 
2 ] After that you are caſy— Who 12 
pratties now, you refugee ſon of a whore A ffront an 
Frith ſhentleman — n r 
it never miſe'd fire yet. 
Scence. The man is dead. 

Capt. Is he?—Phat magnifies that ?—T killed him50 
the fair dueling way. | 
Cheat. But, — 'tis death by the law to duelin 
England; and this is not a inte N In 

heartily ſorry for this accident. 
Capt. Ara, my jewel, they don't mind it in. Ireland 
one trawneen. | 
Cheat. Come, C :n,'ſafe's the word—the ſtreet will 
be ſoon alarmed— re come 8 LOG houſe till .the 
danger's over, and I w 
Capt. By my ſhoul, 1 1 'tis the beſt way, for 
fear of the boners. So 8 1 1 
xeunt and Captain. 
Sconce. Are you dead, — 
Mon. Ay, quite dead, quite run thro? the body, be» 
gar; * as a door - nail. 
Sconce. Why, you have no wound; you are whe hurt. 
Monſ. Am I not hurt, do you ſay ?—Begar, I am glad 
he be gone. Parbleu! il avoit de long rapier He be de 
_— 2 ; *tis vel me fall in time, or he make 
o dat me never reſu/citer, never n. 
Get you into my e e e 
again, may de horſe · pond be my portion; may + be be 
drown'd in foup-maigre. Come, Monſieur, come along 
Sir. TEreunt. 
SCENE, 4 Mad-hboufe. | 
Enter 


_—_ — and 8 

Cheat. is my I'll go and 

things for your — i but you | get proper 

me your ſword, for fear of ſuſpicion. Tae his ford 

and * Jo S 
apt . 
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Capt. Ay, and take ſhilela too for e e 
Lr Of all the Ke L. 
eV Ann is king, | 
ttt 4 Huggermenany ny, "EE 
T.Looks Door. 1 Tait, my couſin's houſe is a brave large 
*tis ſo big as a little town in Ireland—tho? tis 
not ſo very. well 2 I ſuppoſe the maid was 
cleaning out the-rooms ——S0—who are, _ NOW Pm 
acquaintances of my couſin's, I f 1 7 ft } 
* Clyſter and Dr Gallyppt: th ſalute tte 
| aptain. 
Capt. Shentlemens, being my friend's friend, I am 
you moft humble ſharvant—But where's my coufin ? 
yn His couſin ! What does he mean? 
; Gall. What ſhould a-madman wayne He's very far 


4 
pt." No, my dear, he's — gone to fee whether 
wel low be dead that J kilt. 
'  Gath. Sir, we come to treat you in a regular man- 
ner. 
Capt. 0 dear 1 LL tis too much 8 
You need not be over regular A ſingle joint of meat, 
and a good glaſs of ale, will be a very good treat, with- 


out any needleſs expence. 


CM. Do you mind that ao canine appe- 
tite!- 
Capt. Nine Mis" hips, . .my jewel; I have an ap- 
petite like other people; a couple of pounds will ſerve 
me if I was ever ſo hungry Phat the devil do you talk 
of nine appetites? do they think I'm a cat, that have 
n 1 [Afide. 

Gally. He looks a little wild, brother. N 3:01 

Capt. Phat, are you brothers | ? 

- Beth, Pray, Sir, be ſeated; ; we ſhall examine metho- 
Cy y into your caſe. 

. Captain in the ale del his 
. * —he-ftares at them.] 945 paſſe 

Capt. Phat the devil do you mean by taking me by 
the wriſts? May be *tis the faſhion of compliment in 
London. 

_ Gally, Firſt, brother, let us examine the ſymptoms. | 

* "Ou my ſhoul, the fellows are fodls, Ght 


— 
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Gly. Pray, Sir, how do you reſt ? 

Capt. In a good feather-bed, my jewel—and ſome- 
times I take a nap in an armchair. | 

Ch. But do you ſleep ſound ? 

Capt. Fait, my dear, I ſnore all ni ow and l 
awake in the morning, I find myſelf 

Gally. The cerebrum or cerebellum is ee 


Capt. The devil a Sir Abram or Bell cither I mind. 


Gally. How do you eat? 
Capt. Width my mouth How the devil ſhould I cat 


d'ye think? 
CH. Pray, om have you a good ſtomach ? dye cat 
heartily ? N 


Capt. Oh, e Tam ao floach at that; tho a 
o_ y beef-ſteak 
iſkin under the oxter, would ſerve my turn. 

" Galh. Do you generally drink much? 

Capt. Oh, my jewel, a couple of quarts of ale and 
porter would not choke me. But phat the devil magni- 
fies fo many queſtions about eating and drinking—If you 
have a mind to order any thing, do it as ſoon as you 
can, for I am almoſt famiſhed. 

Clyft. I am for treating him regularly, methodically 
and ſecundum artem. 

apt. Secundum fartem—1 don't ſee any fi of treat- 
ing at al. Ara, my jewel, ſend for a clumſy beef- 
ſteak, and don't trouble yourſelves about my ſtomach. 
| Che. I ſhall give you my opinion concerning this 
caſe—— Brother, Galen ſays —— 

Capt. Well, Gelun agud ? 

CMV. I ſay, that Galen is of opinion, that 1n all aduft 
complexions 

Capt. Well, and who the devil has e duſty com- 
plexion? 

Clyt. A little patience, Sir. | 
Capt. I think I have a great deal of paticacoiuthet 
people can't eat a morſel without fo many inpertinem 
queſtions. 


Clyff. Qui kabet vali aduſtum, 


Habet cauinum vr. | 
Capt. Pm ſure tis — ugly * to his a 


man faſting ſo long after pretending to treat him. 
Vor. III. 8 Ga. 


or the leg and arm of a turkey, with | 
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Gally. Ay, brother; but Hippocrates differs 
Galen innkic cate. NN TAR Ie 
Capt. Well, but, my jewels, let there be no differs - 
ence nor falling out between brothers about me; for a 
mall matter will ſherve my turn. CHIN 
- —— — — 1 
was o ing, that in gloomy opaque habits the rigidit 
n ion in the flui 
which, by being conſtantly impeded, thick and 
1 r 
veſſels, nor the other finer ramifications of the nerves, 
Sah. Then, brother, from your poſition, it will be 
deducible, that the prime vie are firſt to be clear'd, 
which muſt be effected by frequent emetics. | 


1 


Cly/t. Pneumatics. 
Gally. Reſtoratives. 
C. Corrofives. 

Gally. Narcotics.” 

Ch. Cephalics. 

Gally. Pectorals. 

, ies. 

Gally. Specifics. 

Capt. I ſuppoſe theſe are ſome of the diſhes they are 
to treat me with. How naturally they anſwer one ano · 
ther, like the pariſſi- miniſter and the clerk !——By my 
Thoul, jewels, this gibberiſh will never fill a man's belly. 

Clyft. And thus, to ſpeak ſammunatim & articulatim, 
or categorically to recapitulate the ſeveral remedies in 
the aggregate, the emetics will clear the firſt 
and reſtore the viſcera to their priſtine tone, and regu- 
late their periſtaltic or vermicular motion; ſo that from 
the —_— to the rectum, I am for potent emetics. 

Gally. next for ſadorifics; as they open the 
pores, or rather the porous continuity of the cutaneous 
dermis and epidermis, thence to convey the noxious and 
melancholy humours of the blood. 

Cu. With cathartics to purge him. 
Gally. Pneumatics to ſcourge him, 7 
CA. Narcotics to doze him. | 
Gall, 
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Gally. Cephalics to poſe him. 

Cave. The devil of ſo many diſhes I ever heard of in 
my life. Whys my r there's no need for all this 
cookery Upon my ul, this is to be a grand enter- 
taiument—— Well, they'll have their own way. 

Ci. Suppoſe we uſe dere, and take from bim 
thirty ounces of blood. 

Capt. Flea my r d — 

Gally. Or, brother, f e we LF a clyſter. 

Capt. Upon my ſhoul, 3 how it is: I was in- 
vited here to a feaſt, but it is like to be the backward way. 

Gally. His eyes begin to roll—call the keepers. 

[ Dedters call, and enter keepers with chains. 

Capt. Flea my bottom! Oh, my andraferara and 
ſhilela, I want you now !—But here's a chair Flea my 
bottom—ye ſons of whores—ye gibberiſh ſcoundrels ! 

i{ Takes up @ chair, — one of the keepers down. 


Capt. Oh this fon of = whore 'of a couſin of mine, 
9 bring me 19 theſe fares 9 few my bottom If I meet 
flea his bottom. [Exit. 


Scent, 4 Street. 


| Enter Sergeant. 
I have been ſeeking my maſter every where, and 
cannot find him; 1 hope nothing has happened to him— 
I thank that was one of the gentlemen 1 ine with him. 


Enter Sconce. 

Seng. Sir, Sir, pray did you ſee the Captain, my ma- 

ſter? Captain O*Blunder, the Iriſh gentleman ? | 
Sconce, Not I indeed, my friend I left him laſt 

with Mr Cheatwell—I ſuppoſe they are taking a bottle 

together —— Oh no! here's the Captain. 


Enter the Captain running. 

Capt. Oh, my dear friend, I had like to be 11. to 
be ruinated by that ſcoundrel my couſin; I ran away 
with my life from the thieves : But take care there is no- 
doctor or clyſter-pipes nor divel-dums among ve. 

Sconce. Why, what's the matter? 

Capt. That's the thing, my dear You 158 you 
left me at my couſin's 3 I walk'd — 

| 2 on” 


* 
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for ſome time; to be ſure, I thought it an odd ſort of a 
houſe when I faw no furniture—there I expected my 
couſin every moment; and, my dear jewel, there came 
in two bird-lime ſons of whores with great wigs—they 
look'd like conjurers and fortune-tellers—So, my dear, 
one ſhits down on this fide of me, and t'other ſhits down 
on this ſide of me; and | being the turd perſon, they 
made me ſhit down in the middle — So one takes hold 
of. one of my wriſts, and the other catches hold of my 
other wriſt, I thought by way of compliment; then 
they fell a · chattering gibberiſh, like a couple of old ba- 
boons; and all this diſcourſe was conchearning me: They 
talk'd at firſt of treating me, and aſk'd me if I had a 
ſRomach—One of them ſaid I had nine appetites— 
ut at length, my jewels, what ſhould come of the 
treat, but they agreed before my faaſh to flea my bot- 
tom—Oh—if I tell you a word of a lie, I'm not here 
My dear, they call'd in the keepers to tie me—I up 
with the chair, for I had given my ſtulela and my andre- 
farara to my couſin— I knock'd one of them down on his 
tonneen, and runs out, and they after, crying out to 
the people in the ſtreet, Stop the madman, ſtop the 
madman Oh hone, my jewel, the people took no 
notice of them, but run away from me as if the devil 
had been in the inſide of them: And ſo I made my 
- eſcape; and here I am, my dear, and am very glad I 
have found you, my dear friend. 
Sconce. I am ſorry to ſee that your couſin has behaved 
ſo rudely towards you; but any thing that lies in my 
power : N | < 
Capt. Oh, Sir, you are a very worthy ſhentleman : 
but, Chergeant, I muſt go to ſee my war; 5m Tradewell 
the merchant and his fair daughter —— Has the taylor 
braught home my cloaths ? 

Serg. Yeſs, Sir, and the old gentleman expects you 
immediately; he ſent a man in hvery for you. | 
Capt. Come, my good friend, I won't part with 1 
I'll ſtep to my lodgings, and flip on my cloaths— that 
I may pay my due regards to my miſtreſs. [Exeunt. 

. .- Scene, 4 Mad-houſe. | 
Enter Cheatwell, Clyſter, and Gallypot. 
Cheat. I am forry for this accident, | 


cu. 
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Ch. In troth, Mr Cheatwell, he was the moſt ſu- 
rious madman that I ever met with during the whole 


courſe of my practice. 


Gall. I'm now furpris'd how he ſat ſo long quiet. 
Cheat. He'll run riot about the ftreets; but i hope 


Oh, here's Sconce, 


Enter Sconce. 
Well, what news of the Captain? 

— juſt — to let you know —— motions: he 
is aring to dreſs, in order to pay a viſit to Miſs Lucy, 
1 wie Fo reſpects to Tradewell— But I have we 
news for you ; *tis — upon Change that Trade- 
well is broke. 

Cheat. If it ſhould fall out fo, I ſhall eaſily reſign my 
pretenſions to the Captain. "Twas Lucy's purſe, and 
not her beauty, that I courted. 

Sconce. I muſt run Back to the Captain, and keep in 
with him to ſerve a turn ; do you at a e watch us, 
and proceed accordin Exit. 

Cheat. Well, nes, I ſhall take care to acknow-- 
ledge your — the firſt time I ſee you again. 80 
adieu. [ Exit. ] I [DoRtors exeunt. 


Scexx, The Captain's Lodgings. 
Enter Captain and Sergeant. 

Capt. Ara, but who do you think I met yeſterday 
full butt in the ſtreet, but Teady Shaghnaffy ! - 

Serg. Well, and how is he? 

Capt. Ara, ſtaay, and I'lI tell you; he waſh at t' oder 
fide of the way; and phen I came up, it was not him. 
But tell me, doſh my new regimentals become me? 

Serg. Yels indeed, Sir, I think they do. 

Capt. This pocket is ſo high, 1 muſt be forced to 
ſtoop for my ſnuff- box. a 

Euter 8 | 

Scence; Ha! upon my word, Captain, you Took. a as. 
Jpruce as a young bridegroom. 

Capt. All in good time; and doſh it ſhit eaſy ? ? 

Sconce. Eaſy, Sir! it fits you like a ſhirt. * 

Capt. I think 'tis a little too wide here in the fleeve ; 
I'm afraid the fellow hasn't left cloth enough to take it 
in; tho” I can't blame him neither, for fait I was not 

8. 3. by - 


he'll be taken 
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by when he took the meaſure of me. Sergeant, here, 
take this ſixpence-halfpenny, and buy me a \a pair of phite 


gloves. - 

Serg. Sir, I have been all about the town, and can't 
get a pair under two ſhillings. 

Capt. Two tirteens! 

Serg. Two tirteens, Sir. 
: 2 Two tirteens for a pair of gloves! monomun- 

ul, but my hands ſhall go bare-foot all the days of 

Ute iu hes before I'll give two tirteens for a pair of 
gloves—Come, come along; I'll go without 'em, my 


; miſtreſs will excuſe it. | [Exeunt. 


SCENE, Tradewell's + Houſe. 


Enter Tradewell and Lucy. 

"Trad, Well, daughter, I have been examining into 
the cireumſtances of Cheatwell, and find he is not worth 
n and as for your — lover, he is ſome run- 
dancing - maſter or hair cutter from Paris: ſo that 
Y,. amongſt them all, J cannot find any one comes 
up * your Iriſh lover, either for birth, fortune, or cha- 
xaQer. 

Lucy. Sir, you're the beſt judge in diſpoſing of me; 
and indeed I have no real tender or any one o them— 
as to the Iriſh Captain, I have not ſeen him yet. 

Trad. You'll ſee him preſently ; I ſent to his lodg- 
3ng8, and expect him every moment Oh, here comes 
Monſieur. 


Enter Monfieur Ragou. 

Trad. Well, Monſieur, I have been trying my daugh- 
ter's affeions in regard to you ; and as ſhe is willing to 
be guided by me in this ir I would willingly know 
by what viſible means you intend to maintain. her like a 

ntlewoman. | 

Menſ. Me have de grand acquaintance with the beau- 
monde; and, / vous plaira, if you ſal pleaſe, Sir, to do 
me de hohour of making me your fon-in-law, me vill 
tranſact your * vid all poſſible care et belle air. 

nter Captain and Betty. 

Trad. You are welcome, Sir, to my houſe — this 
is my daughter——this, child, is Captain O*Blunder, 
whom I hope you will receive as he deſerves. 


Capt. Fawelt of creatures, will you gratify me with 


4- 
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a taſte of your ſweet delicate lips? [Kiſſes ber.] By 
my ſhoul, a neat creature, and a good bagooragh girl; 
ſhe's as fair as an image in Leiſlip, Egypt I mean 
Phat's here! the little fellow that I kilt juſt now ! *pon 
my ſhoul, I have a praty ready for him now. 

Monf. 0h le diable Ihe ſpy me now—me better go 
off vile I am vell. | | | 

Capt. {goes up to Monſieur] I tought, Monſieur Ra- 
gou, that you were ded : Do I ſmell of the praty now, 
you ſoup-maigre ſon of a French boogre ? 

Trad. 'the Captain has a mind to be merry with the 
Frenchman. | | 

Capt. By my ſhoul, my jewel, I have got a praty for 
you now ; here, eat it—eat this. 


Monf. Oh! par donnez moi, pardon, Sir; 1 cannot, 
by - 


opt. Och ho! come out then, my little ſweetlips ! 
[ Draws.) Eat that praty this minute, or Ill run my 
{word up thro? your leg, and thro' your arms, and pit 
you up, and roaſt you Tike a gooſe, you tawny- faced fon 
of a whore; ſure tis better nor your garlic or ingyons 
in France. | [ Monſ. eats it. 
Enter a Servant to Tradewell. 
Serv. Oh, Sir—there are certain accounts come, that 
hut theſe letters will better inform you [ Exit. 
Trad. [reads.] O Captain, Pm ruin'd—undone— 
broke - : 
Capt. Broke! what have you broke? 
Trad. Oh, Sir, my fortune's broke—I'm not a penny 
above a beggar. - . | 
Monfſ. Oh, den me be off de amour—Me have no 
dealings with beggars z me have too many of de beggar 
in my own contre; ſo me better flip avay in good time. 


Votre ſerviteur—ſervant, Sir. Exit. 
Capt. March, march, you ſon of a whore: Ara, get 
out. ü | 


Trad. Now, Captain, you ſee I have not conceal'd 
my misfortune from you; ſo you are at liberty to chooſe 
a happier wife, for my poor child is miſerable. 

Capt. I thought your ribs was broke. I am no ſur- 
geon ; but if 'tis only a little money that hroke you, 


ve me this lady's lily-white hand, and I'll take her 
hark-naked, without a penny of money in her pocket, 


but 
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but the cloaths upon her back—and as far as a good 
eſtate in land and ſtock will go, I'll ſhare it with her 
and with yourſelf. Ara, never mind the tieves, my | 
jewel — I'll break their necks before they ſhall break your 
little finger. Come, honey, I'll give you a ſong I made 
upon this dear creature. 


Wherever I'm going, and all the day long, 

Abroad and at home, or alone in a throng, 

I find that my paſſion's ſo lively and ftrong, 

That your name, when I'm filent, ſtill runs in my ſong. 
Ballynamony, ho, ro, &c. ; 

Since the firſt time I ſaw. you, I take no repoſe, 

I ſleep all the day to forget half my woes; 

So ſtrong is the flame in my boſom that glows, 

By St Patrick, I fear it will burn thro? my cloaths, 
Ballynamony, ho, ro, &c. 

By my ſhoul, I'm afraid I ſhall. die in my grave, 

Unleſs you'll comply, and poor Phelim will fave ; 

Then grant the petition your lover doth crave, 

Who never was free till you made him your ſlave. 
Ballynamony, ho, ro, &c. 

On that happy day when I make you my bride, 

bor ſwinging long ſword, how I'll ſtrut and I'll 

ride ! 

In a coach and fix horſes with my honey Þ'll ride, 

As before you I walk to the church by your fide. 
Ballyaamony, ho, ro, &c. - 


| Enter Cheatwell. 

Cheat. Gentlemen, I beg pardon for this intruſion. 
Capt. He! Phat's here! my friendly couſin, that bid 
the old conjurers flea my bottom ! 

Cheat. Sir, I beg your pardon in particular, and hope 
you'll grant me it. Nothing but neceſſity was the cauſe 
of my ungentle behaviour—This lady I had an eſteem 
for ; but fince things have turn'd out as they have, my 
pretenſions are without foundation: therefore, Captain, 
1 hope you'll look upon me in the light of an unfortu- 


nate rather than a bad man. . 
Capt. Fait, my dear couſin, fince love is the cauſe of 
your. mourning, I ſhall forgive you with all my heart. 

— 4 K [ Shakes bande. 


Cheat. Sir, I ſhall always eſteem your friendſhip as 
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an honour; and hope you'll look on me as a poor unfor- 
tunate young fellow, that has not a ſhilling, nor the 
means of getting one, upon the face of the earth. 

Capt. Oh! upon my ſhoul, then, couſin Cheatwell, I 
pity your condition with all my heart; and fince things 
are ſo bad with you, if you'll take a trip with me to 
my Iriſh plantation along with. my dear- creature here, 
I'll give you 500/. to ſtock a farm upon my own eſtate 
at Ballymaſcuſhlane in the county of Monaghan, and 


the barony of Coogaſighy.— Fait, and hers's Betty a 


tight little girl; and fince you cou'd not get the miſtreſs, 
if you'll take up with the maid, my dear here ſhall give 
her a couple of hundreds to fortune her off - 
Betty. Captain, 'm very much oblig'd to you for 
etting me a huſband; if Mr Cheatwell has any tenders 
For me, I have a thouſand pound left me as a legacy, 
which 1s at his ſervice. 
Capt. Ara what's that, my dear! a ſervant · maid with 
a touſand pound!—by my ſhoul there is many a lady in 
my country, that goes to plays, and balls, and maſque- 
rades, that has not half the money; and ſcorns to make 
her own ſmock. | 
Cheat, I ſhou'd be blind to my own intereſt not to 
accept of ſuch valuable propoſals, and with gratitude 
take your hand, promiſing for the future to lead a life 
which ſhall be a credit both to myſelf and benefactor. 
Capt. Well then, without compliment, I am glad L 
have made one poor man happy; and fince we have made 
a double match, hey for Irelind, where we will live like 
Iriſh kings. : 


Lucy. This generoſity amazes me, and greatly preju- 


dices me in the honeſty and goodneſs of the Iriſh. 
Capt. Oagh my dear little charmer, I've another ſong 
juſt 2 propor. : 


Of all the huſbands living, an Iriſhman's the beſt, 
With my fal, lal, &c. - 

No nation on the globe like him can ſtand the teſt, 
With my fal, lal, &c. 


The Engliſh they are drones, as plainly you may ſee; 


But we're all briſk and airy, and lively as a bee. 
With my fal, lal, c. . 
' THE 
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P R O L O G U E. 
Written and fpoken by Mr FOOTE. 


EVERE their taſk, who, in this critic age, 
8 With freſh materials furniſh out the ſtage! 
Not that our fathers drain'd the comie ſtore ; 
Freſh characters ſpring vp as heretofore 
Nature with novelty does (tilt abound ; 

On every ſide freſh follies may be found. 
3; But then the taſte of every gueſt to hit, 
I To pleaſe at once the gall'ry, box, and pit; 
| | Requires at lealt—no common ſhare of wit. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who adorn the orb of higher life, 
Demand the lively rake or modiſh wife; 
Whilſt they who in a lower circle move, 
Yawn at their wit, and ſlumber at their love. 
If light, low mirth employs the comic ſcene, 
Such mirth as drives from vulgar minds the ſpleen; 
The poliſh'd critic damns the wretched tuff, 
And cries, ** Twill pleaſe the galleries well enough.” 
Such jarring judgments who can reconcile, 
Since fops will frown where humble traders ſmile 
To daſh the poet's ineſſectual claim, 
And quench his thirſt for univerſal fame, 
The Grecian fabuliſt, in moral lay, 
Has thus addreſs'd the writers of this day. 
Once on a time, a ſon and fire, we're told, 
The ſtripling tender, and the father old, 
Purchas'd a jack-afs at a country fair, 
To caſe their limbs and hawk about their ware: 
But as the fugg'th animal was weak, 
They fear'd, if both ſhould mount, his back wou'd break ; 
Up gets the boy; the father leads the aſs, 
And thro? the gazing crowd attempt to pals : 
Forth from the throng the Grey-beards hobble out, 
And hail the cavalcade with fecble ſhout. 
« This the reſpect to reverend age you ſhow ? 
And this the duty you to parents owe? 
« He beats the hoof, and you are ſet aſtride : 
1 Sirrah, get down, and let your father ride.” 
As Grecian lads were feldom void of grace, 
The decent, duteous youth reſign'd his place. 
Then a freſh murmur thre” the rabble ran; 
Boys, girls, wives, widows, all attack the man. 
« Sure, never was brute-beaſt ſo void of nature l 
« Have yon no pity for the pretty creature? 
©: To your own baby can you be unkind ? 
„ Here—S$Suke, Bill, Betty—pat the child behind.“ 
Old Dapple next the clowns compaſſion claim d: 
_« 'Tis wonderment them boobies ben't aſham'd, 
« Two at a time upon a poor dumb beaſt! 
„They might as well have carry'd he at leaft,” 
The pair, ftill pliant to the partial voice, 
Diſmount and bear the aſs— Then what a noiſe ! 
Huzzas, loud lavghs, low gibe, and bitter joke, 
From the yet ſilent fire theſe words provoke : 
% Proceed, my boy, nor heed their farther call, 
Vain his attempt who ſtrives to pleaſe them al? 
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Governor Car E and Ronin. 
| GovkRNOR. 


| ND he believes me dead, Robin? 
Rob. Moſt certainly. 

Gov. You have given him no intimation that his for- 
tunes might mend? | 

Rob. Not a diſtant hint. 

Gov. How did he receive the news? 
Reb. Calmly enough: when I told him that his hopes 
from abroad were at an end, that the friend of his de- 
ceaſed father thought he had done enough in putting it 
in his power to earn his own livelihood, he replied, twas 
no more than he had long expected, charged me with 
his warmeſt acknowledgments to his concealed benefac- 
tor, thanked me for my care, ſighed, and left me. 

Gov. And how has he lived ſince? 

Rob. Poorly, but honeſtly: to his pen he owes all his 
ſubſiſtence I am ſure my heart bleeds for him: conſi- 
der, Sir, to what temptations you expoſe him. 

Gov. The ſeverer his trials, the greater his triumph. 
Shall the fruits of my honeſt induſtry, the purchaſe of 
many perils, be laviſh*d on a lazy luxurious booby, who 
has no other merit than being born-five-and-twenty years 
after me? No, no, Robin; him, and a profuſion of debts,. 
were all that the extravagance of his mother left me. 

Rob. You lov'd her, Sir? 

Gov. Fondly—nay, fooliſtily, or neceſſity had not 
compell'd me to ſeek for ſhelter in another climate. *Tis 
true, fortune has been favourable to my labours; and 
when George convinces me that he inh*:its my ſpirit, he 
ſhall ſhare my property, not elſe. 

Rob. Conſider, Sir, he has not your opportunities. 

Gov. Nor had I his education. | | 

Rob. As the world goes, the worſt you cou'd have gi- 
ven him. Lack-a day! Learning, learning, Sir, is no 
commodity for this market: nothing makes money here, 
Sir, but money; or ſome certain faſhionable qualities 
that you would not wiſh your ſon to poſſeſs. 


Gov. 
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| Gov. Learning uſeleſs? Impoſſible Where are the 
Oxfords, the Halifaxes, the great protectors and patrons 
of the liberal arts? W.! (rat e 

Rob. Patron: — The word has loſt its uſe ; a guinea- 
ſubſcription at the requeſt of a lady, whoſe chambermai@ 
is acquainted with the author, may be now and then 
pick'd up Protector Why, I dare believe there's 
more money laid out upon Iſlington - turn ike in a month 


than upon all the learned men in Great Britain in feven 


ars. | | . | 
"th And yet the preſs yu with their prodic- 
tions! How do they all exiſt : | 3 
' Rob. In garrets, Sir; as, if you will ſtep to your ſon's 
apartment in the next ſtreet, you will ſee. . ; 
-. Gov. But what apology ſhall we make for the viſit? 
Rob. That you want the aid of his profeſſion; a 
well-penn'd addreſs now from the ſubjects of your late 
government, with your gracious reply, to put into the 
newſpapers.” F. a0 Foc; 
Gov. Ay! is that part of his practice Well, lead 
on, Robin. 6; | * 2 
SCENE draws, and diſcovers Young Cape with the Prin- 
| '- ter's Devil. A. 
2 ak Prythee, go about thy buſineſs—Vaniſh,, dear 
VII. 2 Fan- es tak 
Devil. Maſter bid me not come without the proof; 
he ſays as how there are two other Anſwers ready for the 
preſs, and if your's don't come out a Saturday, *twbn't 
pay for the paper. But you are always fo lazy: I have 
more plague with you There's Mr Guzzle, the tranſla- 
tor, never keeps me a minute—unleſs the poor gentle- 
man happens to be fuddled. TE 
Cape. Why, you little ſooty, ſaiv'ling, diabolical 
puppy, is it not ſufficient to be plagu'd with the ſtupi- 
dity of your abſurd maſter, but I muſt he peſter'd with! 
your impertinence? val dd 
Devil. Impertinence Marry, come up, I keep as 
ood company as your warſhip every day in the year 
JONES Mr — in ag Britain, does not think it 
xeneath him to a pot of porter with me, 
Vox, III. ity _ — tho 


. 
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tho? he has wrote two volumes of Lives in quarto, and 
has a folio a-coming out in numbers, 

Cape. Harky', firrah, if you don't quit the room this 
rennen tha Set Gan 


ſtairs. 
— book that —ͤ— — the laſt 


Cab. Take it—— [Throws it at bin. 
Devil. What, d'ye think it . to the circulating 
Ubrarys 00: that it is- ane agen own a n that 


you | 
| Cape. You call have a larger Exit Devil. ] 
. are theſe the 
fruits I am to reap from a long, laborious, and expen- 


VC mmm 

Devil. I had like to have — 254 here's your week's 
pay for the 1 five 08 Ds ds with 
the two-and-a-penny Maſte 7 for to Mrs 
Suds your —— nag * three half-crowng. | 

Cap. Lay it on the table. 

Devil. Here's a man on the ſtairs wants you; by the 
be. rv lager and the habbineſs of of his dreſs, 
he's a or poet Here, walk i 
Mr — the gentleman's at home. Ps 


Cong the ane free, laughs, and exit. 


Pet: Your:cane, — is Cape? 
Cape. You have hit it, Sir. ; 
Peet. Sir, mr. you are 2 gentleman that 
writes? ; 
Cape. Sometimes. 
Peet. Why, Sir, my caſe, eee I, like 
you, have long been a retainer of the muſes, as you may 
Le by: their very 
Cape. They dave act dileanded you, I hope? 
Peet. No, Sir; but their upper ſervants, the bookſel 
lers, have. I printed a collection of jeſts upon my 
own account, and they have ever fince refuſed to em- 
me; you, Sir, I hear, are in their graces; Now T 
brought you, Sir, three Imitations of — in 
n 8 
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proſe; Tully's oration for Milo, in blank verſe; two ef» 
ſays on the ritiſh herring fiſhery, with a large collection 
of rebuſes ; which if you will diſpoſe of to them in your 
own name, we'll divide the profits. 

Cape. I am really, Sir, ſorry for your diſtreſs, but I 
have a larger cargo of my own manufacturing than they 

chooſe to engage in. 

Poet. That's pity ; you have nothing in the compi- 
ling or index way, that you wou'd entruſt atone 
— 

Pot. Pu 40 | at half price. 

© Capes I'm concern'd it is not in power at preſent 
— 40-youe * 

Poet. Sir, your ſervant. Shall I leave you any of my 

Cape. By no means. 

Poet. An eſſay or an ode? 

Cape. Not a line. pl 445 

Poet. Your very obtdictit- - | [Exit Poets 


Poor fellow! and how far am 1 removed from 
his condition? Virgil bad his Polio; Horace, his Mkr. 
cxnas z Martial, his Pliny. 7 


page the * 
the printer. A moſt triumviratez, and the raſ. 
cals are as proſeriptive WT as the _ Ro- 
man 0nd, into the bargain. 

Enter 8 


bade IL ſupdole in your wie foe of 
the 
Cape —— 


vis comice. 
Sori. What's the matter? 
ape. Survey that maſs of wealth upon the table; all 
my on, and earn d in little more thay a week. 
Spri. Why, 'tis an inexhauſtible mine ! 
Cape. Ay; and delivered to me, too, with all the ſoft 
e by a printer 's prime midiſtery 
d a devi 
2 I met the imp upon the ſtairs. But I thought 
midwives to the muſes were the olzers of you 
their favoutite ſons? 
Cape. Our * Tom! Had 1 indeed a poſthu» 
T 2 mous 


— — —— 
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iece of infidelity, or an amorous novel, decorated 
with ſcious copperplates, the ſlaves would be civil 
enough. 

Spri. Why don't you publiſh your own works? 

Cape. What! and paper my room with 'em? No, no, 
that will never do; there are ſecrets in all trades ; ours 
is one great myſtery, but the explanation wou'd be too 
tedious at preſent. 

Spri. Then why don't you divert Four attention to 
ſome other object? 

Cape. That ſubject was employing my thoughts. 

Spri. How have you reſolved ? 

Cape. I have, I think, at preſent, two ſtrings to my 
bow: if my comedy ſucceeds, it buys me a commiſſion; 
if my miſtreſs, my Laura, proves kind, I am ſettled for 
life; but if both my cords {nap—adieu to the quill, and 
welcome the muſket. 


Spri. Heroically determined! But 2 2 
eeds your honourable paſſion? 
Cape. But ſlowly believe 1 have a "friend's in her 


Hoary but a moſt potent enemy in her hcad: you know 
J am poor, and the is prudent. With regard to her for- 
tune, too, I believe her brother's conſent eſſentially ne- 
ceffary———But- ou promiſed to make me Ogg 
with him. 

Sprh, I expect him hers every inſtant. He may, 
George, be uſeful to you in more than one capacity; if 
Your comedy is'not crowded, he is a character, I can tell 
you, that will make no contemptible figure in it. 

Cape. His fiſter gave me a ſketch of him laſt ſummer. 

Spri. A ſketch can never convey him. His peculiari- 
ties require infinite labour and high finiſhing. 

Cape. Give me the outlines? - 

Spri. He is a compound of contrarieties; pride and 
meanneſs, folly and archneſs: At the ſame time that he 
wou'd take the wall of a prince of the blood, he wou'd 
not ſcruple eating a fry'd ſauſage at the Mews-gate. 
There is a minuteneſs now and then in his deſcriptions; 
and ſome whimſical, unaccountable turns in his converſa- 
tion, that are entertaining enough : but the extravagance 
and oddity of his manner, and the boaſt of his birth, 


2 his character. 
Cape, 
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Cape. But how Fa 
reliſh the humility of this apartment? 
Spri. Oh, he's prepar d- Von are, tho® : 
ig learn'd and ingenious, an abſtracted being, 
odd and whimfical; the caſe with all your grebt geniuſes: 
You love the ſhug, the chimney · corner of life; and re- 
tire to this obſcure nook merely to avoid the inipotiu= ö 


nity of the great. 
Cape. Your ſervant But what attraRion can a cha- 


racter of this kind have for Mr Cadwallader? | 
2 Infinite! next to a peer, he honours a poet; and 
ſly imputes his not making a figure in the learned 
world himſelf to the neglect of his education——Huſh! 
he's on the ſtairs On with your cap, 3 
book. Remember great dignity and abſence. p 
Huter Vamp. | » 3 
* Cape. Oh, no; *tis Mr Vamp. Your commands) 
c Sir? 
a I have a word, Maſter Cape; fe? your! pri- 
© vate ear. 

© Cape. You may communicate 1 this gentleman i 18 2 
© friend: 

Vamp. An author? 

* Cape. Voluminous. 

« Vamp. In what way? 

© Cape. * TW * ; | 

© Vamp. Bleſs me! he's ny ex 
0 well * what, a — 1 — y 
apc. Not a mon 1 Leyden; an admirable 
dale he ſtudy' d it in Germany ; if you ſhould 
— uch a thing now as ten or a dozen manuſeript 
« ſermons, Fame I believe he can 
* ſupply you. 

amp. No. 

© Cape. Warranted originals. 

Vamp. No, no ; I don't deal in the ſermon way 
© now; | loſt money by the laſt I printed, for all *tivas 
wrote by a Methodiſt: but I believe, Sir, if they ben't 
«long, A ems I ame 

you a cha 

Spri. Fr . Sir? | yo 

26h TC: nine 


. . 00 — — 
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Van. The manuſcript ſermons you have wrote, and 
want to diſpoſe of. 1 
«'Fpri. Sermons that I have wrote? | 
Vamp. Ay, ay; Mr Cape has been telling INC cnn” 

« Spri. He has? I am mightily oblig'd to him. 
Vamp. Nay, nay, don't be afraid; I'll keep coun- 


_ * ſel; old Vamp had not kept a ſhop ſo long at the 'Turn- 


c < Sy if he did not know how to be ſecret: why, in the 

fifteen, when I was in the treaſonable way, I ne- 
ver {queak'd ; I never gave up but one author in my 
„life, and he was dying of a conſumption, ſo it never 
* came to a trial. 


© Spri. Indeed! 42 98. try 
Vamp. Never ——look here, [ſhows the fide of his 
© head] crop'd cloſe ! bare as a board! and for 


nothing in — world but an innocent book of bawdy, 
© as I hope for mercy: Oh! the laws are very hard, very 
© ſevere upon us. 

pri. You have given me, Sir, ſo poſitive a proof of 
6 your ſecrecy, that you may rely upon my communica- 
« tion. 

Vamp. You will be ſafe——but, gadſo! we muſt 
© mind buſineſs, tho. Here, Mr Cape, you mult pro- 
vide me with three taking titles for thee pamphlets ; | 
* and if you can think of a pat Lin me for the lar- 
= 
| 4 They ſhall be done. | 

Vamp. Do ſo, do fo. Books are like women; Mr 
« Cape; to ftrike, they muſt be well dreſs'd; fine feathers 
« make fine birds; a good paper, an elegant type, a 
© handſome-motto, and a catching title, has drove many 
da dull treatiſe thro? three edition.——Did you know 
Harry Handy? 

© Spri. Not has I recollect. | 

© Vamp. He was a 82 fellow; he had his Latin 
ad anguem, as they ſay; he wou'd have turn'd you a 
fable of Dryden's, or an epiſtle of Pope's, into Latin 
« verſe in a twinkling; except Peter Haſty, the voyage- 
« writer, he was as great a loſs to * trade as any with - 
in my memory. 

Cape. What carry'd bim off? 

* Famp. A 8 ; hang' d for clipping and —_— 


- <2 
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Mr Cape; I thought there was ſomething the matter 
by his not coming to our ſhop for a month or two: he 
« was a pretty fellow! | | 

« Spri, Were you a great loſer by his death? 

« Vamp. I can't ſay—as he had taken to another 
_ © courſe of living, his execution made a noiſe; it ſold me 

© ſeven hundred of his tranſlations, beſides his laſt dy- 
ing ſpeech and confeſſion ; I: got it ; he was mindful 
« of his friends in his laſt moments: he was a pretty fel- 
low [| 1 Cat” pit; 4 fk | 
(Cape. You have no farther commands, Mr Vamp? 

Vamp. Not at preſent ; about the ſpring I'll deal 


© with you, if we can agree for a couple of volumes in 


© oEtavos 

« Spri, Upon what ſubjeR? & 

Vamp. I leave that to him; Mr Cape knows what 
ill do, tho? novels are a pretty light ſummer-reading, 
and do very well at Tunbridge, Briſtol, and the other 
* watering-places: no bad commodity for the Weſt- India 
trade neither; let em be novels, Mr Cape. 

Cape. You fhall be certainly ſupply'd. 


Vamp. I doubt not; pray, how does Index go on with 


© your Journal? 
© Cape. He does not complain. 


Vamp. Ah, I knew the time—but you have over-/ 


© ſtock'd the market. Titlepage and I had once like 
© to have engag'd in a paper. We had got a young 


« Cantab for the eſſays; a pretty hiſtorian from Aber- 


deen; and an attorney's clerk for the true intelligence: 
but, I don't know how, it dropp'd for want of a poli- 
© tiCian. 
© Cape. If in that capacity I can be of any-— * | 
Vamp. No, thank you, Mr Cape; in half a year's 
time, I have a grandſon of my own that will come in; 
© he's now in training às a waiter at the Cocoa- tree 


© coffee-houſe; I intend giving him the run of Jonathan's 


for three months, to underſtand trade and the funds; 
* and then I'll ſtart him No, no, you have enough on 
© your hands; ſtick to your buſineſs ; and, d'ye hear, 


ware clipping and coining ; remember Harry Handy:: 


© he was a pretty fellow“! . [Exits 
ri. And I'm ſure thou art a moſt extraordinary 
« « fellow 1: 


mmm. o 


— 
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* fellow! But prythee, George, what cou'd provoke thee 


©to make me a writer of ſermons? 
© Cape. You ſeemed defirous of being acquainted with 
© our bufineſs, and I knew old Vamp would let you more 
* into the ſeeret in five minutes than I could in as many 
6 hours. [ Knocking below, loud. 
© Spri. Ca your poſt ; here — 22 
© coachful! hy 24 . Mrs Cadwallader 
* your flame the ſiſter, as I live 
= [without.] Pray, by the by, han't you & poet 
0 


Without.) 
. [ dat) Eyed: Twonder what makes your poets 


have ſuch an averſion to middle floors—they are always 
to be found in the extremities; in garrets, or cellar: 
1 8 and Mrs Cadwallader and 22 
ad Sprightly ! 
Spri. Huſh! 
Cad. Hey! what's the mance? 
Spri. Hard at it; untwiſting ſome knott Point z to- 
tally abſorb'd! F 
Cad. Gadfo! what! that's he! Beck, Bell, there he 
as, egad, as great a poet and as ingenious 2——what's 
be about? 2 Poa 
Spri. Weaving the whole Eneid inte a tragedy ; I 
have been here this half hour, but he „ 
yet. 
Cad. Cou'd not I take a peep? 
Sori. An earthquake wou's not reuſe kia. 


Cad. He ſeems in a dama'd paſſion. 
Cape. The belt of Pallas, nor prayers, nor tears, nor 


_ ſuppheating gods, ſhall ſave thee now. 


Cad. Hey! zounds! what the devil! who? 
Capt. wa Pallat! te hoc valnere; Pallas immolat, & 


penam ſcelerato ex vine ſunt ! 
Cad! Damn four palace 1 wif I was well out of 


ml Sir, 1 beg ten thouſand pardons: ladies, your | 
moſt devoted. You will excufe me, Sir; but, being juſt 

on the cataſtrophe of my tragedy, I am afraid the poetic 
furor may have betray'd me inte ſome i 


Spri. Oh, — aa 
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ſelf not to allow for theſe intemperate ſallies of a heated 


imagination. 

Cad. Genius! Look ye here ! Mr What” r. 
name? 

Cape. Cape. 

Cad. Cape True tho by the bye here, hey! you 
live deviliſh high; but perhaps you may chooſe that for 
exerciſe, hey! Sprightly! Genius! Look'e here, Mr 
Cape, I had. as pretty natural parts, as fine talents! ——. 
but, between you and I, I had a damn'd fool of a guar- 


dian, an ignorant, illiterate, ecod —— he cou'd as ſoon 


y the national debt as write his own-name, and ſo was 
reſolw'd to make his ward no wiſer than himſelf, I 
think. 

Spri. Oh ſie, Mr Cadwallader, you don't do yourſelf 

juſtice. 
: Cape. Indeed, Sir, we mult contradidt you, we can't 
ſuffer this defamation. I have more than once heard Mr 
Cadwallader's literary acquiſitions loudly talk'd of. 

Cad. Have you no, no, it can't be, hey! tho', 
let me tell you, laſt winter, before I had the meaſles, I 
cou'd have made as good a ſpeech upon any ſubject, in 
Italian, French, German—but I am all unhing'd! all 
. Oh Lord, Mr Cape, this is Becky; my dear Becky, 
child, this is a great poet—-ah, but ſhe does not know 
what that is——a little fooliſh or ſo, but of a very good 
family—here, Becky, child, won't you aſk Mr Copy to 
come and ſee you? 

Mrs Cad. As Dicky ſays, I ſhall be glad to ſee you 
at our houſe, Sir. 

Cape I have too great a regard for my own happi- 
neſs, Ma'am, to miſs ſo certain an opportunity of crea» 


ting it. 
Mrs Cad. Hey? what? 


Cape. My inclinations, as well as my duty, I ſay, will 


compel me to obey your kind injunctions. 


Mrs Cad. What does he ſay, our Bell? 


Arab. Oh, that he can have no greater pleaſure than 


waiting on you. 
Mr; Cad. Im ſure that's more his goodneſs than my 
deſert; but when you ben't better engag'd, we 8 
— 
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of your company of an evening, to make one with 


— ſiſter Bell, and I, at whiſk and ſwabbers. 


Cad. Hey, ecod, do, Cape, come and look at her 
grotto and ſhells, and ſee what ſhe has got— Well, he'll 
come, Beck-——ecod do, and ſhe'll * the third 
night of t „hey! won't you, —len't 
ſhe a 1 humour her a little, do 
Hey, Beck; he ſays you are as fine a woman as ever he 
ecod, who knows but he may make a copy of verſes - 


on you?=—— There, go, and have a little chat with her, 


talk any nonſenfe to her, no matter what; ſhe's a damn'd 
fool, and won't know the difference there, go, Beck 
„hey! what! are you and like 
to come together? Oh, ecod, they tell me, Mr Sprightly, 
that you have frequently lords, and viſcouhts, and earls, 
that take a dinner with you; now I ſhou'd look upon it 
as a very particular favour, if you wou'd invite me at the 
{ame time, hey! will you? | | 
Spri. You may depend on it. | 

| Cad. Will you? that's kind : for between you 
and I, Mr Sprightly, I am of as ancient a family as the 
beſt of them; and people of faſhion ſhou'd know one an- 


you know | 
2 By all 


manner of | 
ad. Hey! ſhould not they ſo? When you have ary 
lord or baron, nay, egad, if it be but a baronet or a 
member of parliament, I ſhou'd take it as a favour. 
Spri. You will do them honour ; they muſt all have 
heard of the antiquity of your houſe. 
Cad. Antiquity! hey! Beek, where's my pedigree? 
Mrs Cad. Why, at home, lock'd up in the butler's 
try. 1 
Cad. In the pantry! What the devil! how often have 
I — you 7 to come out without it? We | 
Mr, Cad. Lord! what ſigniſies carrying ſuck a lum- 
bering thing about? of : 
Cad. Signifies! you are a fool, Beck. Why, ſappoſe 
we ſhould have any diſputes when we are abroad about 
recedence, how the devil ſhall we be able to ſettle it ? 
ut you ſhall ſee it at home. Oh Becky, come hither, 
we will refer our diſpute to — [ They go apart. 
Arab. Well, Sir, your friend has prevail'd; and you 
, are 


* 
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ee e, but what uſe you pro- 


R a6. The .in of » more frequent ner to 


Arab. That all! 

Cape. Who knows but a kia intimacy with Mr Cad- 

wallader may in time incline him to favour my hopes? 
Arab. A = foundation! Cou'd he be prevail'd' 

upon to forgive your want of fortune z the obſcurity; or 

at leaſt uncertainty, of your birth will prove an unſur- 

mountable bar. 

Hold, hold, hold, Beck; zouns! you are 


Spe Well, but hear him out, Ma'am. 

Cape. Conſider, we have but an inſtant. What pro- 
ject? What advice? 

Arab. O fie! You wou'd be aſham'd to receive ſuc- 
cour from a weak woman! Poetry is your profeſſion, 
you know; ſo that plots, contrivances, and all the pow- 
— of imagination, are more 

Cape. Is this a ſeaſon to rally? 

Cad. Hold, hold, hold; aſk Mr Cape. 

Arab. To be ſerious then; if you — 6 
gain with my N N muſt be to his 
better 1 1 | 


you. 


Arab. One of them; againſt that fort you mult plant 
your batteries—But here they are. 
Mrs Cad. I tell you, you are a nonſenſe man, and I 


won't agree to any ſuch- thing: Why, what fignifics a 


parliament man? You make ſuch a rout indeed. 
Cad. Hold, Becky, my dear, don't be in a paſſion 
now, hold; let us reaſon the thing a little, my dear. 
My: Cad. I tell you I won't; what's the man an 
cal?” 1 won't e 1 hays wang end} fo thene's an 


end ont. 
Cad. Why then are obſtinate, ecod, perverſe 


_— your province. . 


you 
W Becky, ö 3 


bey! come, hold, hold Egad, we'll refer it to. Mr 
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Ca 

Mrs Cad Defer it to who you will, it will Ggaify 
nothin . 
C _— Bleſs me! what's the matter, Madam ? Sure, | 
Mr Cadwallader, you muſt have been to blame; no in- 
conſiderable matter cou'd-bave ruffled the natural ſoftneſs 
of that tender and delicate mind. 

Arab. Pretty well commenced. 

: Mrs Cad. Why he's always a fool, I think; he wants 
to ſend our little Dicky to ſchool, and make him a par- 
lament-man. - . 

Cape. How old is ler, Ma' am? 
beg Cad. Three years 1 a quarter, come Lady- 

Cane The intention is this early! 

Cad. Hey ! early? hold, hold; but Becky miſtakes 
the thing, — III tell you the whole affair. 

e You had better hold your chattering, ſo 

ou ha 
8 Cad. Nay, prythee, my dur Mr Sprightly, do, 2 
her mouth, hold, — The matter, Mr Sn is thu 
Have you ever ſeen my Dicky! 

Cape. Never. ü 

Cad. No? Hold, hold. e he's a "0 a ſenſible 
child; I tell Becky he's like her, to keep her in humour; 


but between you and I, he has more ſenſe — hen 


all her family put together. Hey! Becky! is not 
the picture of you? He's a ſweet child! Now, Mr 4 
you muſt know, I want to put little Dicky to ſchool ; 
now between hey! you, hold, you, hold, the great 
uſe of a ſchool is, hey! egad, for children to make ac- 
quaintances that may hereafter be uſeful to them: For 
between you and I, as to what _ learn there, docs not 
ſignify two-pence. | 

Cape. Not a farthing. 

Cad. Does it, hey? Now this is our Aiſpate, whe- 
ther poor little Dicky (he's a ſweet boy) ſhall go to 
Mr Quz-Genius's at —, and make an acquain- 


"tance with my young Lord Knap, the eldeſt ſon of the 


2 7 5 7 or to NA e 0 at 8 to 
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Form a friendſhip with young Stocks the rich broker's 
only child. 4 
- Cape. And for which does the lady determine? 

Cad. Why I have told her the caſe; ſays I, Becky, 
my dear, who knows, if Dicky goes to Quæ-Genus's, 
but my Lord Knap may take ſuch a fancy to him, that 
upon the death of his father, and he comes to be earl of 
Frize, he may make poor little Dicky a member of par- 
liament? Hey! ou” . | 

Mrs Cad. Ay, but then if Dicky goes to Tickle. 
pitcher's, who can tell but young Stocks, when he comes 
to his fortune, may lend him money if he wants it? 

Cad. And if he does not want it, he won't take after 
his father, hey! Well, what's your opinion, Mr Cape? 

Cape. Why, Sir, I can't but join with the lady, mo- 
ney is the main article; it is that that makes the mare 
to go. |: 

Cad Hey ! egad, and the aldermen too, you; ſo 
Dicky may be a member, and a fig for my Lord: Well, 
Becky, be quiet, he ſhall ſtick to Stocks. 

Mrs Cad. Ay, let'n; I. was ſure as how I was right. 

Cad. Well, huſh, Becky. Mr Cape, will you eat a bit 
with us to-day, hey! will you? 

Cape. You command me. SE 

Cad. That's kind; why then Becky and Bell ſhall ſtep 
and order the cook to toſs up a little nice Hey! will 
you, Becky? Do, and VII bring Cape. 

Mr; Cad. Ay, with all my heart. Well, Mr What- 
d'ye-call-'um, the poet ; ecod the man's well enough— 
Your ſervant. 

Cape. I am a little too much in diſhabille to offer your 
ladyſhip my hand to your coach. 

Cad. Pſha! never mind, I'll do it—Here you have 
company coming. | 

[Exeunt Mr and Mrs Cadwallader and Arabella. 

Enter Governor and Robin. 
Cape. Ah, Mr Robin! | 
3 Why, you have had a great levee this morning, 
ir. 

Cape. Ay, Robin, there's no obſcuring extraordinary 
talents. : 


Vor, IIT. . U | Nod. 


$ | 
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Nob. True, Sir; and this friend of mine begs to claim 
the benefit of them. 
Cape. Any friend of your's: but how can I be ſervice- 
able to him? | N 
Nob. Why, Sir, he is lately return'd from a profit- 
able government; and, as you know the unſatisſied mind 
of man, no ſooner is one object poſſeſs'd, but another 
ſtarts up to 
Cape. A truce to moralizing, dear Robin, to the 
matter; I am a little buſy. * | 
©" Reb. In a word then, this gentleman, having a good 
deal of wealth, is defirous of a little honour. 
Cape. How can I confer it? 
Reb. Your pen may. 
.” Reb. I don't underſtand you? | 
KNob. Why touch him up a handſome complimentary 
addreſs from his colony, by way of praiſing the pru- 
dence of his adminiſtration, his juſtice, valour, benevo- 
lence, and | 
Cape. I am ſorry 'tis.impoſſible for me now to miſun- 
derſtand you, The obligations T awe you, Robin, no- 
thing can cancel; otherwiſe, this wou'd prove our laſt 
interview. Your friend, Sir, has been a little miſta- 
ken, in recommending me as a perſon fit for your pur- 
poſe. Letters have been always my paſſion, and indeed 
are now my profeſſion ; but tho? I am the ſervant of the 
public, I am not the proſtitute of particulars: As my 
pen has never been ting'd with gall to gratify popular 
reſentment or private pique, ſo it ſhall never ſacrifice its 
integrity to flatter pride, impoſe falſehood, or palliate 
uilt. Your merit may be greaty but let thoſe, Sir, be 
the heralds of your worth who are better acquainted 
with it. - | 
Gov. Young man, I like your principles and fpirit ; 
your manly refuſal gives more pleaſure than any honours 
your papers could have procur'd me. 
Spri. Now this buſineſs is diſpatch'd, let us return to 
our own affairs You dine at Cadwallader's? 
Cape. I do, 
. Spri. Weud it not be convenient to you to have him 
out of the way? : 


Cape. Extremely, 


Spri. 
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Sori. I have a projeRt that I think will prevail. 

Cape. Of what kind? 

Sori. _— upon the dramatic; but the time is 
ſo preſling, I be at a loſs to procure performers. 
Let's ſee Kobin is a ſure card——a principal may 
eaſily be met with; but where the deuce can I get an in- 
terpreter? 

Rob. Offer yourſelf, Sir; it will give you an oppor- 
tunity of more cloſely inſpecting the conduct of your 
ſon, 

Gov. True. Sir, tho' a ſcheme of this fort may ill 
ſuit with my character and time of life, yet from a pri- 
vate intereſt I take in that gentleman's affairs, if the 
means are honourable. 

Sori. Innocent, upon my credit. 

Gov. Why then, Sir, I have no objection, if vou think 
me equal to the taſk 

Seri. Moſt happily fitted for it. I ſhou'd not have 
taken the liberty But huſh! he's return'd. 

Enter Cadwallader. | 

Spri. My dear friend! the luckieſt circumſtance! 

Cad. Hey! how? Stay, hey! 

Spri. You ſee that gentleman? 

Cad. Well, hey! 

Spri. Do you know who he is? 

ad. Not I. 

Spri. He is interpreter to prince Potowowſky. 

Cad. Wowſky! Who the devil is he? 

Spri. Why the Tartarian prince that's come over am- 
baſſador from the cham of the Calmucks. 

Cad. Indeed! 

Spri. His highneſs 2 juſt ſent me an invitation to 
dine with him: now, every body that dines with a Tar- 
tarian lord has a right to carry with him what the La- 
tins call'd his umbra; in their language it is N © 

Cad. Jablanouſky! well? wag | 

Spri. Now if you will go in that capacity, [ tall be 
22 

ad. | why, * u me to * w 
his royal .A., hi han 1p 
Spri. With pleaſure. 
Cad. My dear friend, I hall take it as the greateſt {a- 


vour, 
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vour, the greateſt obligation I ſhall never be able to 


return it. 

Spri. Don't mention it. | 

Cad. Hey! but hold, hold, how the devil ſhall I get 
off with the poet? You know I have aſk'd him to din- 
ner. 

Spri. Oh, the occaſion will be apology ſufficient; be- 
fides, there will be the ladies to receive him. 

Cad. My dear Mr Cape, I beg ten thouſand pardons; 
but here your friend is invited to dinner with prince——— 
what the devil is his name 

Spri. Potowowfki. 

Cad. True; now, Sir, ecod he has been fo kind as 
to offer to carry me as his yy wou'd you be fo 
good to excuſe 

Cape. By all means; not a word, I 

Cad. That is exceeding kind; I'll come to you after 
dinner; hey! flay, but is there any ceremony to be um 
with his highneſs? 

Spri. You dine upon carpets, croſs-legg'd. 

2 Hey! hold, hold a legg' d . that's 
odd; well, well, you ſhall teach me. 

Spri. And his bighneſs is particularly pleaſed with 
thoſe amongſt his Sele that do honour to his nn 
ſou 

Cad. Oh ! let me alone for that ; but ſhould got 1 
dreſs? 

Spri. No; there's no oceaſion for it. 

Cad. Dear friend, forgive me ; nothing ſhou'd take 
me from you, but being a Hobblin Wiſky. Well, I'll 
go and ſtudy to fit croſs-legg*d,till you call me. 

Spri. Do fo. 

Cad. His highneſs Potowowſky! This is the luekieſt 
accident! [ Exit, 

Cape. Ha, ha, ha! un how will you conduct your 
enterpriſe? ' 

Spri. We'll carry him to your friend Robin's; dreſs 
up one of the under actors in a ridiculous habit; this 
gentleman ſhall talk a little gibberiſh with him. I'll 
compoſe a ſoup of ſome nauſeous ingredients; let me 
alone to manage. But do you 1 * the * we 
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Sou. Apcit ſen t.35 but « hacmleſy picos of mirth, 
TL have no objectiog. (1 me 

Spri. Well then, 
Cape. Mr Spri bye 
Seri. What's the matter? 
ape. Wou'd it not be right to be a little ſpruce, a 
little ſmart upon this occaſion? 
|  $pri.. No doubt; dreſs, dreſs, man; no time is to be 
loſt. 
Cape. Well, but, Jack, I cannot fay that at preſent 
Sori. Pr'ythee explain. What would you ſay? 
Cape. Why then, I cannot ſay that I have any other 
ents at home. 
Sori. Oh, I underſtand you; is that all? Here, here, 
take my 
Cape. Dear Sprightly, I am quite aſhamed, and forry. 
Spri. That's not ſo obliging, 3 what, ſorry to 


v about i it; come, Sir. 


give me the greateſt pleaſure that ut I have no time 
or ſpeeches; I muſt run to get ready my ſoup. Come, 
gentlemen. 


Rob. Did you obſerve, Sir? 

Gov. Moſt feelingly! But it will ſoon be over. 

Rob. Courage, Sir; times perhaps may change. 

Cape. A poor proſpect, Robin! But this ſcheme of 
life at leaſt muſt be changed: for what ſpirit, with the 
_ ſpark of generoſity, can ſupport a life of eternal ob- 

_—_ and n drudgery? Inclination not con- 

ed, genius cramp'd, and talents miſapply d! 

What proſpect have thoſe authors to be read, 
Whoſe daily writings earn their daily bread? 


1 r 
Young Carr and Mrs CabwaTTAbERA of cards. 


Mrs Cad. OU want four, and I two, and my deal: 
now, knave * hearts be 
trumps. 
Cape. I ; 
Mr: Cad. Will you iock 'em? 
Feen Go on, 1 you * Madam. 
3 


Mrs 
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Mrs Cad. Hearts again—one, two, three; one, two 
— hang 'em, they won't ſlip, three. Diamonds 
the two: Have you higher than the queen? | 
Cape. No, Madam. 

Mr, Cad. Then there's higheſt—and loweſt, by goſh. 
Games are even; you are to deal. 

Cape. Pſha, hang cards; there are other amuſements 

better ſuited to a tete-a-tete, than any the four aces can 

afford us. 

Mrs Cad. What paſtimes be they We ben't enough 
for hunt the whiſtle nor blind-man's buff : but I'll call 
bye Bell and Robin the butler. Dicky will be here an 

e. 

e Hold a minute. I have a game to propoſe, 
where the preſence of a third perſon, eſpecially Mr Cad - 
wallader's, wou'd totally ruin the ſport. 

Mr: Cad. Ay, what can that be? 

Cape. Can't you gueſs? 

Mrs Cad. Not I; queſtions and commands, mayhap. 

Cape. Not abſolutely that ſome little reſemblance; 
for I am to requeſt, and you are to command. 

Mrs Cad. Oh daiſy! that's charming, IL never play'd 
at that in all my born days; come, begin then. 

Cape. Can you love me? 

Mrs Cad. Love you! But is it in jeſt or earneſt ? 

Cape. That is as you pleaſe to determine. 8 

Mrs Cad. But mayn't I aſk you queſtions too? 

Cape. Doubtleſs. 

Mrs Cad. Why then, do you love me? 

Cape. With all my ſoul. * 

Mrs Cad. Upon your ſayſo. 

Cape. Upon my ſayſo. 

Mrs Cad. I'm glad on't with all my heart. This is the 
rareſt paſtime! 

Cape. But you have not anſwer'd my queſtion. - 

Mrs Cad. Hey! chat s true. Why I believe there's 
no love loſt. 

Cape. So; our game will ſoon be over; I ſhall be up 
at a deal. I wiſh I mayn't be engaged to play deeper 
here than I intended tho?. | [Afade. 

Mrs Cad. Well, now 'tis your turn, 

Cope. True; ay; _y zooks, you are too haſty; the 


pleaſure 
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eaſure of this play, like hunfing, does not conſiſt in 


immediately chopping the prey. 
Hr: Cad. No! how then? 


Cape. Why firſt I am to ſtart you, then run you a little | 


in view, then loſe you, then unravel all the tricks and 
doubles you make to eſcape me. 

You fly o'er hedge and ſtile, 

I I purſue for many a mile; 

You grow tir'd at laſt, and quat, 

Then I catch you, and all that. | 
Me. Cad. Dear me, there's a deal on't! I ſhall ne- 

ver be able to hold out long; 3 I had rather be taken i in 

view. 

Cape. I believe you. 

Mrs Cad. Well, come, begin and ſtart me, that I may 
come the ſooner to quatting—Huſh! here's fiſter; what 
the deuce brought her? Bell will be for learning this 
game too; but don't you teach her for your life, Mr 
Poet. 

Enter Arabella. 

Arab. Your mantua-maker, with your new ſack, ſiſter, 

Mrs Cad. Is that all? She might have ftay'd, I think, 

Arab. What? You were better engaged ? But don't 
be angry, I am ſorry I interrupted you. | 

Mrs Cad. Hey! Now will [be hang'd if ſhe ben't 
jealous of Mr Poet; but I'll liſten, and ſee the end on't, 


I'm reſolved. [Afede, and exit. 


Arab. Are you concern'd at the interruption too? 
Cape. It was a very ſeaſonable one, I promiſe you; 
had you ſtay'd a little longer, I don't know what might 
have been the conſequence. 

Arab. No danger to your perſon, I hope? 

Cape. Some little attacks upon it.} 

Arab. Which were as feebly reſiſted. 

Cape. Why, conſider, my dear Bell; tho? your fiter 
18 a fool, ſhe is a fine woman, and fleſh is frail. 

Arab. Dear Bell! And fleſh is frail! We are grown 
ſtrangely familiar, I think. 

Cape. Heyday! In what corner fits the wind now? 

Arab. Where it may poſſibly blow ſtrong enough to 
overſet your hopes. 

Cape, — of yaur breath can do. 
Arab} 
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Arab. AﬀeRced! r 

Cape. You are obliging, Madam; but pray, what is 
the meaning of all this? it 
Arab. Aſk your own guilty conſcience, . 

Cape. Were | inclined to flatter myſelf, this little paſ- 
ſion wou'd be no bad preſage. 

Arab. You may prove a falſe prophet. 

Cape. Let me die if I know what to—but to deſcend 
to a little common ſenſe; what part of my conduct 

Arab. Look'e, Mr Cape, all explanations are unne- 
ceſſary: I have been lucky enough to diſcover your diſ- 
poſition before it is too late; and ſo you know there's 
no occaſion— but, however, I'll not be any impediment 
to you; my filter will be back immediately; I ſuppoſe 
my preſence will only—but conſider, Sir, I have a bro- 
ther's honour ——- | 

Cape. Which 1s as ſafe from me, as if it was lock'd 
up. in your brather's cloſet: but ſurely, Madam, you are 
a little capricious, here; have I done any thing but obey 
your directions 
Arad. That was founded upon a ſuppoſition tha 
but no matter. N 

Cape. That, what! | | . 

Arab. Why, I was weak enough to believe, what you 
was wicked enough to proteſt —— 

Cape. That. I loved you; and what reaſon have I gi- 
ven you to doubt it? 48» | 

Arab. A pretty ſituation I found you in at my en- 
trance. 175 | 

Cape. An afſumed warmth, for the better concealing 
the fraud. | | 

Mr. Cad. What's that? | [A/ie, liſPning. 

Cape. Surely if you doubted my. conſtancy, you muſt 
have a better opinion of my underſtanding. he 
- Mrs Cad. Mighty well. Ae. 

Cape. What an idiot, a driveler! no conſideration 
upon earth, but my paving the way to the poſſeſſion of 
you, could have prevail'd upon me to ſupport her folly a 
minute. | f 

Enter Mrs Cadwallader. | 
Mrs Cad. Soh! Mr Poet, you are a pretty gentle- 


man, indeed; ecod, I'm glad I have caught you. I'm 
. 0 


ot 
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not ſuch a fool as you think for, man; but here will be 
Dicky preſently; ; he ſhall hear of your tricks, he ſhall : 
I'll let him know what a pretty perſon he has got in his 
howſe. 

Cape. There's no parrying this; had not 1 better de- 
cam 
p And leave me to the mercy of the enemy? my 
brother's temper is ſo odd, there's no knowing in what 
light he'll ſee this. 

Mrs Cad. Oh, he's below, I hear him. Now we ſhall 
hear what he'll ſay to you, Madam. 

Enter Cadwallader, Governor, Sprightly, and Robin. 

Cad. No, pray walk in, Mr Interpreter, between you 
and I, I like his royal highneſs mightily; he's a polite, 
pretty, well- bred gentleman but damn his ſoup. 

Gov. Why, Sir, you eat as if you lik'd it. 

Cad. Lik'd it ! hey, egad, I would not eat another 
meſs to be his-maſter's prime miniſter; as bitter as gall, 
and as black as my hat; and there have I been fitting 
- theſe two hours with my legs under me till they are both 
as dead as a herring. 

Cape. Your dinner diſpleas'd you? 

Cad. Diſpleas'd ! hey! Look'e, Mr Sprightly, I'm 

- mightily obliged to you for the honour; but hold, hold, 
ou ſhall never perſuade me to be a hobblinwiſky again, 
if the great cham of the Calmucks were to come over 
himſelf. Hey! and what a damn'd language he has got? 
Whee, haw, haw! but you ſpeak it-very fluently. 

Gov. I was long reſident in the country. 

Cad. May be ſo, but he ſeems to ſpeak it better; you 
have a foreign kind of an accent, you don't ſound it 
through the noſe ſo well as he. Hey! well, _— what, 
and how have you entertain'd Mr Cape? 

Mr Cad. Oh! here have been fine —_— fince you 
have been gone. 

Cape. So, now comes on the ſtorm. 

Cad. Hey! hold, hold, what has. been the matter? 
1 wu Cad. Matter! why, the devil i is in the poet, I 
thin 

Cad. The devil! hold. 

Mr; Cad. Why, here he has been making love to me 
like bewitch'd. | 


Cad. 
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Cad. How, which way! 

_= Cad. Why, ſome on't was out of his poetry, I 

n 

Cad. Hey! hold, hold, egad I believe he's a little 
mad ; this morning he took me for king Turnus, you; 
now, who can tell, but this afternoon he may take you 
for queen Dido? 

Mrs Cad. And there he told me I was to run, and to 
double, and quat, and there he was to catch me, and all 
that. 

Cad. Hold, hold, catch you? Mr Cape, I take it very 
unkindly ; it was, d'ye ſee, a very unfriendly thing to 
_ love to Becky in my abſence. 

But, Sir— | | 

2 And it was the more ungenerous, Mr Cape, to 
take this advantage, as you know ſhe 18 but a fooliſh wo- 
man. 

Mrs Cad. Ay, me; who am but a fooliſh woman. 

Cape. But hear me. 

Cad. A poor ignorant, Aliterate, poor Becky! And 
for a man of your parts to;attack—— 

Cape. There's no 

Cad. Hold, hold, ecod, it is juſt as if the Grand Sig- 
_ at the head of his Jantſanies, vas to kick a chimney- 
weeper. 

Mr: Cad. Hey! what's that you n Dieky; what, 
be I like a-chimney-ſweeper? 

Cad. Hey hold, hold.  Zounds ! no, Beck ; hey ! 
— that's only by way of ſimile, rt 
d your and as well as z egad! 
on 4 figures n 

Sori. Nay, but Mr cadwallades 

Cad. Don't mention it, Mr Sprightly; he is the firſt 
poet I ever had in ny Kowls, except the 2 for a 
Chriſtmas-box. 

Spri. Good Sir. 

8 And hold, hold; [ am reſolved he ſhall be the 

Spri. I have but one way to ſilence him. 

Cad. And let me tell ou — 

Spri. Nay, Sir, if 1 muſt tell him; he owes his re- 

ception here to my recommendation; any abuſe of your 


good- 
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goodneſs, any breach of hoſpitality here, he is anſwer- 


able to me for. 

Cad. Hey! hold, hold, ſo he is, ecod: at him; give 
it him home. 

Spri. Ungrateful monſter! and is this your return for 
the open, generous treatment 

Mrs Cad. As good fry'd cow-heel, with a roaſt fowl 
and ſauſages, as ever came to a table. 

Cad. Huſh, Beck, huſh! 
pri. And cou'd you find no other object but Mr Cad- 
wallader; a man, perhaps, -poſſeſs'd of a genius n 
to your own 

Cad. If I had had a univerſity-education—— 

Spri. And of a family as old as the creation. 

Cad. Older; Beck, fetch the pedigree. | 

Sori. Thus far relates to this gentleman; but now, Sir, 
what apology can you make me, who was your paſſport, 
your ſecurity? 

Cad. Zounds, none; fight him. 

Spri. Fight him? : 

Cad. An do; I'd fight him myſelf, if I had not had 
the meaſles laſt winter but ſtay till I get out of the 
room. 

Spri. No: he's ſure of a protection here, the preſence 
of the ladies. 

; Cad. Pha, pox! they belong to the family, never mind 
them. 

Spyri. Well, Sir, are you dumb? No excule? No pal- 

liation? 

Cad. Ay, no palliation? 

Mrs Cad. Ay, no tribulation? *Tis a ſame, ſo it is. 

Cape, When I have leave to ſpeak 

Cad. Speak! what the devil can you ſay? 

Cape. Nay, Sir 

Spri. Let's hear him, Mr Cadwallader, however. 

Cad. Hold, hold; come, begin then, 

Cape. And firſt to you, Mr Sprightly, as you ſeem 
moſt intereſted ; pray, does this charge correſpand with 
any other action of my life, ſince I have had the honour 


to know you? : 


Spri. Indeed, I can't ſay that I recolle&; but 


the ſcholiaſts—/Vemo repente 9 2 | 
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. Cad. Hold, hold; what's that? 

Spri. Why, that is as much as to ſay, this is bad 
enough, 

Mrs Cad. By goſh! and ſo it is. 

Cad. Ecod, and ſo it is: ſpeak a little more Latin to 
him; if I had been bred at the univerſity, you ſhou'd 
have it both fides of your ears. 

Cape. A little patience, gentlemen: now, Sir, to you. 
You were pleaſed yourſelf to drop a few hints of your 
lady's weakneſs ; might not ſhe whe too ſeriouſly what 
was meant as a mere matter of merriment? 

Cad. Hey! hold, hold. 

Spri. A paltry excuſe; can any woman be ſuch a fool 
as not to know when a man has a deſign upon her per- 
ſon ? 

Cad. Anſwer that, Mr Cape, hey! Anſwer that. 

Cape. 1 can only anſwer for the innocency of my own 
intentions; may not your lady, apprehenſive of my be- 
coming too great a favourite, contrive this charge with 
a view of deftroying the connection 
Sbpri. Connection! 

Cad. Hey! hold, hold, nbd 

Seri. There's ſomething i in that 

Cad. Hey! is there? Hold, hold, hey! egad, he is 
right Vou're right, Mr Cape; hold, Becky, my dear, 
how the devil could you be ſo wicked, hey! child; ecod, 
hold, hold, how could you have the wickedneſs to at- 
tempt. to deſtroy the connection? 

Mr; Cad. I don't know what you ſay. 

Cad. D'ye hear? You are an incendiary, but you hare 
miſs*d your point ; the connection ſhall be only the ſtrong- 
er: my dear friend, I beg ten thouſand pardons, I was 
too haſty; but, ecod, Becky's to blame. 

Cape. The return of your — has effaced every other 
impreſſion. 

Cad. There's a good - natured creature! 

Cape. But if you have the leaſt doubts remaining, 
this lady, your ſiſter, I believe, will do me the juſtice to 
OWN — 

Mr: Cad. Ay, alk my fellow if I be a thief. 

Cad. What = devil is Becky at now. 

Mrs Cad. She's as bad as he. PET þ 
* +> S | Cad. 
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Cad. Bad as he? Hey! how! what the devil, ſhe 
did not make love to you too ? Stop, hey ! hold, hold, 
hold. ' ” 

Mrs Cad. Why no, fooliſh ; but you are always run- 
ning on with your riggmonrowles, and won't ſtay to hear 
a body's ſtory out. 

Cad. Well Beck, 7 let's have it. . 

Mr: Cad. Be quiet then; why, as I was telling you, 
firſt he made love to me, and wanted me to be a hare. 

Cad. A hare! hold, ecod, that was whimſical ; a hare l 
hey! oh ecod, that might be becauſe he thought you a 
little hare-brain'd already. Becky, a damn'd-good ftory. 
Well, 'Becky, go on, let's have it out. | 

Mrs Cad. No, I won't tell you no more, fo I won't. 

Cad. Nay, prythee, Beck. | 

Mrs Cad. Hold your tongue then; and ſo there he 
was going on with his nonſenſe, and ſo in came our Bell; 
and fo $6 
Cad. Hold, hold, Becky; damn your ſo's; go on, 
child, but leave out your ſo's; *tis a low—hold, hold, 
3 on. 

Mrs Cad. Why how can I go on when you ſtop me 
every minute? Well, and then our Bell came in and in- 
terrupted him; and methought ſhe looked very frumpiſk 
and jealous. 

Cad. Well. | 

Mr: Cad. And ſo I went out and liſten'd. 

Cad. So; what, you ſtaid and liſten'd? 

Mrs Cad. No; I tell you, upon my ſtaying, ſhe went 

4. | 


out; no—— upon my going out, ſhe ſtai 
Cad. This is a damn'd blind tory; but go on, Beek. 
Mrs Cad. And then at firſt ſhe ſcolded him roundly 
for making love to me; and then he ſaid as how ſhe ad- 
viſed him to it; and then ſhe ſaid no; and then he faid— 
Cad. Hold, hold ; we ſhall never underftand all thefe 
he's and ſhe's; this may all be very true, Beck, but hold, 
hold; as I hope to be fav'd, thou art the wort teller of 


a ſtory —— 

Mrs Cad. Well, I have but a word more; and then 
he ſaid as how I was a great fool. 

Cad. Not much miſtaken in that. [ Afede. 


Mrs Cad. And that he would not have laid with 
Vor. III. Y 23 me 
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2 a minute, but to pave the way to the Polleſſion of 


2 ad. Well, Beck, well? 
. Mrs Cad. And ſo— that's all. 
a "Mt Make love to her, in order to get poſſeſſion of 
you 

Mr: Cad. Love to me, in order to get ſhe. 

Cad. Hey! Oh, now I begin to underſtand. Hey! 
What! ; is this true, Bell? Hey! Hold, hold, hold; all 
I begin to ſmoke, hey! Mr Cape! 

Cape. How ſhall I act? 

Rob. Own it, Sir; I have a reaſon. | 

Cad. Well, what ſay you, Mr Cape? Let's have it 
without equivocation z or, — hold. hold, mental re- 
ſervation. Guilty, or not? 

Cape. Of what, Sir? 

Cad. Of what! Hold, hold, of making love to Bell. 

Cape. Guilty. 

Cad. Hey! how! Hold, zounds! No, what, not with 
an intention to m her? 

Cape. With the lady's approbation, and your kind 
conſent. 

Cad. Hold, hold; . my conſent to marry you? 

Cape. Ay, Sir. 

Ch Hola, hold, hold; what our Bell to mix the 
blood of the Cadwalladers with the puddle of a poet? 

Cape. Sir! 

Cad. A petty, paltry, ragged, rhiming— 

ri r 

ad. A ſcribbling; hold, hold, hold garretteerl 
that has no more cloaths than backs, no more heads than 
hats, and no ſhoes to his feet. 

Spri. Nay, but 

Cad. The offspring of a dunghill! born in a cellar. 
Hold, hold —and living in a garret! a fungus! a muſh- 

m!. 

Cape. Sir, my family 

Cad. Vour family | Hold hold, i Paws; fetch 

; I'll ſhow you——Your family! a little 
hold, 25 L don't believe you ever had a 


* 


— 
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Enter Peter with the Pedigree. 


There it is; there; Peter, help me to ſtretch it out: 


there's ſeven yards more of lineals, beſides three of col- 
laterals, that I expect next Monday from the herald's 
office; d'ye ſee, Mr Sprightly? | 

Spri. Prodigious! 
Cad. Nay; but looky', there” «Welſh princes and am- 
baſſadors, and kings of Scotland, and members of par- 
liament: Hold, hold, ecod, I no more mind an earl or 
a lord in my pedigree, hold, hold, than Kuli Khan wou' d 
a ſergeant in the train'd bands. 

S Spri. An amazing deſcent! 

Cad. Hey! is it not? And for this low, louſy, ſon of 
a ſhoemaker, to talk of 9 bold, get out bo 
my houſe. 

Rob. Now is your time, Sir. 

Cad. Mr Sprightly, turn him out. 
| Gov. Stop, Sir, I have a ſecret to diſcloſe, that may 

make you alter your intentions. 

"a Hold, hold: how, Mr Interpreter? 


Gov. You are now to regard that young man ina very | 


different light, and conſider him as my ſon. 
Gape. Your ſon, Sir! 
Gev. In a moment, George, the myſtery ſhall be ex- 
in'd. 
Cad. Your ſon! Hold, hold; and what then? 


Gov. Then! Why then he is no longer the ſcribbler, - 


the muſhroom you have deſcribed; but of birth and for- 
tune equal to your own. 

Cad. What! the ſon of an interpreter 3 to me. A 
fellow that trudges about, teaching of languages to fo- 
xeign counts! 

Gov. A teacher of languages! 

Cad. Stay; ecod, a runner to Monſieun and Mar- 
quiſſes! | 

Spri. You are miſtaken, Sir. 

ad. A Jack-pudding ! that takes fillips on the noſe 
for ſixpence a- piece! H ola, hold, ecod, give me eighteen - 
pennyworth, and change for half-a-crown. | 

Gov. Stop when you are well. 


Ced. A ſpunger at other men's tables ! that has jabs 
R 2 lop 


W 
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lop put into his beer, and his face black'd at Chriſtmaz 
for the diverſion of children. | 

Gov. I can hold no longer. Sdeath, Sir, who is it 
you dare treat in this manner? 1 

Cad. Hey! Zounds, Mr Sprightly, lay hold of him. 

Spri. Calm your choler. Indeed, Mr Cadwallader, 
nothing cou'd excuſe your behaviour to this gentleman 
but your miſtaking his pa 

Cad. Hold, hold. Is not he interpreter to 

Spri. No. . 

Cad. Why did not you tell 
 Spri. That was a miſtake. This gentleman is the 
prince's friend; and by long reſidence in the monarch's 
country, is perfect maſter of the language. 

Cad. But who the devil is he then? | 

Spri. He is Mr Cape, Sir; a man of unblemiſh'd ho- 
nour, capital fortune, and late governor of one of our 
moſt conſiderable ſettlements. 

Cad. Governor! Hold, hold, and how came you fa · 
ther to——hey! | 
© Gov. By marrying his mother. 

Cape. But how am I to regard this? 

Gov. As a folemn truth; that foreign friend, to whom 
you owe your education was no other than myſelf: I 
had my reaſons, perhaps capricious ones, for conceal- 
ing —4 but now they 7 and I am proud to own 
my ion. | | 

"Cape. Sir; it is not for me [reeling] but if grati- 
tude, duty, filal——- -,. . | 

Gov. Riſe, my boy. I have ventured far to fix thy 
fortune, George; but to find thee worthy of it, more than 
o*crpays my toil ; the reſt of my Rory ſhall be reſerv'd 
till we are alone. 

Cad. Hey! Hold, hold, hold; ecod, a good ſenfible 
old fellow this; but harky* Sprightly, I have made a 
damn'd blunder here: Hold, hold, M: Governor, I aſk 


ten thouſand pardons ; but who the devil cou'd have 
thought that the interpreter to prince Potowowfky —— 

Gov. Oh, Sir, you have in your power ſufficient means 
to atone for the injuries done us both. | 

Cad, Hold, bow! 


Gov. 
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Gov. By beſtowin your ſiſter with, I. flatter myſelfy 
no great — to ny inclinations, bere. ng | 
ad. What, marry Bell! Hey! Hold, hold; zounds,' 
Bell, take him, do; ecod, he's a good Vkely—heyl 
Will you? | 

Arab. 1 ſhan't diſobey you, Sir. 

Cad. Shan't you? That's right. Who the devil Wr 
but he may come to be a governor himſelf; hey! Hold, 
hold; come here then, give me your hands both; [Lein 
their hands.) There, there, the bufineſs i is done. And 
now, brother governor 

Gov. And now, brother Cadwallader. mY 
Cad. Hey! Beck, here's ſomething now for my be- 
* ; we'll pop in the Governor to- morro w. 

= Cad. Hark 'y Mr Governor, can you give me a 
and a monkey? f 

* „Rey ay, ay, you ſhall have # black boy, * 1 
monkey, and a parrot too, Beck. 

Spri. Dear George, I am a little late i in my congra- 
tulations x but 

Gov. Which af be is in acknowledging your diſinte- 
reſted friendſhip, I ſhall be ſorry Lever own'd him. Now, 
Robin, my cares are over, and m = wiſhes full; and if 
George remains as 2 by affluence as he has been 
untempted by diſtreſs, I have given the poor a protec- 
tor, his country an advocate, and the world a friend. 
[Exeunt omnes. 


— 
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Written bya LADY. 


Spoken by Mrs CLIVE. 


ELL—thank my ſtars, that I have done my taſk; 
And now throw off this aukward, idiot maſk. 
Cou'd we ſuppoſe this circle fo reſin'd, 
Who ſeek thoſe pleaſures that improve the mind, 
Cou'd from ſuch vulgariſms feel delight ; 
Or laugh. at characters ſo unpolite ? 
Who come to plays, to ſee, and to be ſeen; 
Not to hear things that ſhock, or give the ſpleen ; : 
Who ſhun an opera, when they hear tis thin, 


* Lord, 
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* Lord! do you know?” ſays lady Bell—I'm told 

= D . 

% Laſt Tueſtlay night—There wa'n't a creature there; 
Not a male thing to hand one to one's chair, 

„ Divine Mingotti! what a ſwell has ſhe! 

2 O! ſach a ſuſtinuto upon B! 

44 Ma'am, when 1 —. go 2 

«< Lord my 6 's a pe ? 

*% Go where the will, I'll never ſee another.“ 

Her ladyſhip, half-choak'd with London air, 

And t to town to ſee the ſights—end ſtare. 

« Fine chat I'm ſure tis more like ſcreaming ; 

* To me, I vow, they're all a pack of women!” 

© Oh Barbare !—Inhumana!-—Tramontane !— 
Bree * 
. ® Look, » my goggles! Ha, ha.”——< Pray, quiet 
« Dear lady Bell, for ſhame! You'll make a riot.” | 
« Why, will they mix with us to make this rout? 

« Bring in a bill, my lord, to keep em out. 

* We'll have a taſte act, faitht”'——my lord replied; 

* And ſhat ont all that are not qualified.” 

Thus ridicule is bounded like a dall, 

Struck by the great, then anſwer d by the ſmall; 

While we, at times, return it to you all. 

A ſkilful hand will nc'er.your rage provoke; 

For thongh it hits you, you'll applaud the : 

Let it but only glance, you'll never frown ; 


Nay, you'll forgive, tho't knocks your neighbour dows. 
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MEN. | 
The King, ; d 1 Mr Cibber. 
53 ep ER „„ 0ST 
Icherd the - * : r .- . 
Lord Lurewell, . pp Mr Ee. 
Courtiers and Keepers of the Foreſt. | 
WOMEN, | 
P . 8 Mrs Pritchard. 
9 .. . 5 : 4 * Mrs Bennet. 
Kate, = -v a+ Mrs Croſs. 
; Sers, Sherword Foreft. 


* Enter ſeveral CouzTitns as beſt. 
Fi CounTian. 
IS horrid dark ! and this wood, Inn las 
| neither end nor fide. 
4 Cour. You mean, to get out at; for we have found 
one in, you fee. 

* 2 Cour. I wiſh our good king Harry had kept nearer 
5 home to hunt: In my cagur yy wg tame deer in- 
« London make much better port than th wild ones in 
Z | 

q Cour, 
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* 3 Cour, I can't tell- which way his Majeſty went, 
* nox whether any body is with him or not; but let us 
© keep together, pray. IT 

© 4 Cour. Ay, ay, like true courtiers, take care of 
© ourſelves whatever becomes of maſter. 

R Cour. Well, it is a terrible thing to be loſt in the 


© * 4 Cour. It is. And yet tis fo common a caſe, that 
© one would not think it ſhould be at all fo. Why, we 
© are all of us loſt in the dark every day of our lives. 
* Knaves keep us in the dark by their cunning, and fools 
© by their ignorance. Divines loſe us in dark myſteries, 
* lawyers in dark caſes, and ſtateſmen in dark intrigues: 
© nay, the light of reaſon, which we ſo much boaſt of, 
* what is it =_ 'a dark lanthorn, N _ to 
prevent us from running our noſe againſt a „per- 
haps; but is no more "ble to lead a of the dark 
© miſts of error and ignarance in which we are loſt, than 
© an 8 would be to conduct us out of this 
[ 4 ; n * . N - 


| © 1 Cour. But, my lord, this is no time for preaching, 
© methinks. And, for all your morals, day-light — 
be much preferable to this darkneſs, I believe. 
3 Cour. Indeed wou'd it. But come, let us go on; 
© we ſhall find ſome houſe or other by-· and- bf. 
© 4 Cour. Come along.“ * [Excunt; 
Enter the King alone. 

King. No, no, this can be no public road, that's cer- 
tain : T5 loft, quite loſt indeed. Of what advantage 
is it now to be a king? Night ſhows me no reſpect; I 
cannot ſee better, nor fo well as another man. 
What is a king? Is he not wiſer than another man? Not 
without his counſellors, I plainly find. Is he not more 
E J oft have been told fo, indeed; but what 

can my power command'? - Is he not greater and 
more magnificent? When ſeated on his ne, and 
furrounded with nobles and flatterers, perhaps he may 
think ſo; but when loſt in a wood, alas ! what is he but 
a e . man? His wiſdom knows not which 18 _ 
and which is ſouth ; his r a be 5 would 
bark at; and his le n was bow 
to. And yet how oft are we puffed up with theſe: falſe 
0177. 8 attributes 
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attributes! Well, in loſing the monarch, I have found 
the man. [The report ier is heard.) Hark! ſome 
villain, ſure, is near! at were it beſt to do? Wilt 
my majeſty protect me? No. Throw majeſty er then, 
and let manhood do it. 
Enter the Miller. ' 
_ I believe I hear the rogue. Who's ie? 
No rogue, I aſſure you. 
2. Little better, friend, I believe. Who ook 
that gun? | 


Ling. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. You lie, I believe. a 

King. Lie! lie! How ſtrange it ſeems to me to be 
talked to in this ſtyle. [Mar.] Upon my word, I don't. 

Miller. Come, come, firrah, confeſs ; you have ſhot 
one of the king's deer, have not you? 

King. No indeed; I owe the king more reſpect. 
heard a gun go off indeed, and was afraid ſome robbers 
might have been near. 

Mil. I'm not bound to believe this, friend. Pray 
_ are you? what's your name ? 

Name ! : | 
Mit Name! yes, name, Why, you have a name, 


W not you? Where do you come from ? what is your 


buſineſs here ? 
King. Theſe are queſtions I have not been us'd to, ho- 


veſt man. 
Mil. May be ſo; but they are queſtions no honeſt 
man would b be afraid to anſwer, I think : ſo if you can 
give no better account of yourſelf, I ſhall make * to 
take Ag along with me, if you pleaſe. 
With you ! What authority have you to 

8 Mir The king's authority, if I muſt give you an ac- 
count. Sir, 1 am John Cockle the miller of Mansfield, 
one of his Majeſty's keepers in the foreſt of Sherwood ; 
and I will let no lulpected fellow paſs this way that can - 
not give a better account of himſelf than you have . 
I promiſe you. 

King. I muſt ſubmit to my own authority. [After] 
Very well, Sir, I am very glad to hear the og has ſo. 
good an officer; and fince I find you have his N 


%. 
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I will give you a better account of myſelf, if you will 


do me the favour to hear it. 


Mil. Tis more than you deſerve, I believe ; but let's. 


hear what you can ſay for yourſelf. 


King. I have the honour to belong to the king as well 
as you, and perhaps ſhould be as unwilling to ſee any 
wrong done him. I came down with him to hunt in this 
foreſt; and the chace leading us to-day a great way from 
home, I am benighted in this wood, and have loſt my 
way. 

Mil. This does not ſound well; if you have been a- 
hunting, pray where is your horſe ? 

King. I have tired my horſe ſo, that he lay down un- 


der me, and I was obliged to leave him. + 


_ If I thought I might believe this now. 
_ I am not uſed to lie, honeſt man. 


What ? do you live at court and not he ? that's 


n likely ſtory indeed! 


King. Be that as it will, I ſpeak truth now, I —_ 
you; and, to convince you of it, if you will attend me 


to Nottingham, if I am near it, or give me a night's 


lodging in your own houſe, here is ſomething to pay you 
— — trouble; and if that is not — L will ſa- 
hc” © on in the morning to your utmoſt deſire. | 

i. Ay, now I am convinc'd you are a courtier; 
here is a little bribe for to-day, and a large promiſe for 
to-morrow, both in a breath: here, take it again, and 
take this along with it—John Cockle is no courtier, he 
can do what he ought—without a bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I muſt own, 
and I ſhould be glad, methinks, to be farther acquainted f 
with thee. 

Mil. Thee and thou! prithee don't thee and thou 
me: I believe I am as good a man as yourſelf at leaſt. 

King. Sir, I beg your pardon. 

Mil. Nay, I am not angry, friend; only I don't love 
to be too familiar with any body before I know whether 
_— deſerve it or not. 

_ You are in the right. But what am I to do? 
You may do what you pleaſe. You are twelve 
miles from Nottingham, and all the way thro” this thick 


Woody but. if you are reſolved upon going thither to+ 


night, 
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night, I will put you in the road, and dire& you the 
beſt I can ; or if you will accept of ſuch poor entertain- 
ment as a miller carr give, you ſhall be welcome to ſtay 
all night, and in the morning I will go with you myſelf. 

King. And cannot you go with me to-night ? 

Mil. I would not go with you to-night if you were 
the king. | | g 
King. Then I muſt go with you, I think. [Exeunt. 


Scene changes to the Town of Manzsfield. 

Dick. [ alone.) Well, dear Mansfield, I am glad to 
fee thy face again. But my heart aches, methinks, for 
fear this ſhould be only a tnck of theirs to get me into 
their power. Yet the letter feems to be wrote with an 
air of fincerity, I confeſs; and the girl was never us'd 


to lie till ſhe kept a lord company. Let me ſee, I'll 
read it once more. J 


« Dear Ricnarn, | +: th 
« Tam at laſt (tho* much too late for me) convinc'd 
« of the injury done to us both by that baſe man who 
„„ made me think you falſe: he contriv'd theſe letters 
« which I ſend you, to make me think you juſt upon 
« the point of being married to another, a thought I 
% could not bear with patience; ſo, aiming at reven 

© on you, conſented to my own undoing. But, for 
« your own fake, I beg you to return hither, for I 
de on ſome hopes of being able to do you juſtice ; 
« which ig the only comfort of your moſt Alreſt'd, but 
« ever affectionate, | « PEGGY.” 


There can be no cheat in this, ſure ! the letters ſhe has 
ſent are, I think, a proof of her ſincerity. Well, I. 
will go to her, however: I cannot think ſhe will again 
betray me: if ſhe has as much tenderneſs left for me as, 
in ſpite of her ill uſage, I ſtill feel for her, I'm ſure ſhe 
won't. Let me fee, I am not far from the houſe, I be- 
heve. | [ Exit. 


SCENE changes to a Room. 
| Peggy and Phœæbe. 
© Phebe. Pray, Madam, make yourſelf eaſy. 4 
Peggy. Ah, Phabe! ſhe that has loſt her —-_ 
. ; 32 þ 8 


a 
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© has with it loſt her caſe and all her happineſs. Belie- 
© ving, cheated fool! to think him falſe. 

_ 5 Phebe. Be patient, Madam, I hope you will ſhortly 
© be reveng d on that deceitful lord. 

Peggy. I hope I ſhall, for that were juſt revenge. 
© But will revenge make me happy ? will it excuſe my 
© falſchood ? will it reſtore me to the heart of my much- 
© injur*d love? Ah no: that blooming innocence he us'd 
to praiſe and call the greateſt beauty of our ſex, is 
gone. I have no charm left that might renew that 
6 flame I took ſuch pains to quench. | 
| 18510 X [ Knocking at . 
s See who's there. O heavens, tis he! alas, that ever 
© I ſhou'd be aſham'd to fee the man I love! | 

Enter Peggy, meeting Richard, who flands looking 
* on her at a diftance, ſhe weeping. 

Dick. Well, Peggy, (but I ſuppoſe you're Madam 
now 1n that fine dreſs), you ſee you have brought me 
back: is it to triumph in your falſchood ? or am I to re- 
ceive the lighted leavings of your fine lord? | 

Peggy. O Richard! after the injury I have done you, 


J cannot look on you without confuſion : But do not 
think ſa hardly of me! I ſtay'd not to be lighted by 


him ; for the moment I diſcover'd his vile plot on you, 
I fled his fight, nor could he ever prevail to ſee me 
ſince. | | 
Dick. Ah, Peggy, you were too haſty in believing, 
and much I fear the vengeance aim'd at me had other 
charms to r&ommend it to you: ſuch bravery as that 
[ pointing to her cloath;] 1 had not to beſtow ; but if a 
tender, honeſt heart could pleaſe, you had it all; and if 
I wiſh'd far more, twas for your 
. Peggy. O Richard! when you conſider the wicked 
ſtratagem he contriv'd to make me think you baſe and 
deceitful, I hope you will at leaſt pity my folly, and in 
fome meaſure excuſe my falſehood; that you will forgive 
me, I dare not hope. : 
Dick. To be forc'd to fly from my friends and coun- 
for a crime'that I was innocent of,” is an injury that 
IT cannot eaſily forgive, to be fure : But if you are leſs 
guilty of it than 1 thought, I ſhall be very glad; and if 
your deſign be really as you ſay, to clear me, and to _ 
14 1 poſe 
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poſe the baſeneſs of him that betray'd and ruin'd you, 
I will join with you with all my heart. But how do you 
* to do this? | , 

Peggy. The king is now in this foreſt a-hunting, and. 
our young lord is every day with him: now, I think, if 
ve could take ſome opportunity of throwing ourſelves · at 
his majeſty's feet, and complain of the injuſtice of one 
of his courtiers, it might perhaps have ſome effect upon 
him. 

Dick. If we were ſuffer' d to make him ſenſible of it, 
perhaps it mightz but the complaints of ſuch little folks 
as we ſeldom reach the ears of majeſty. 

Peggy. We can but try. 

Dick. Well, if you will go with me to my father's, 
and ſtay there till ſuch an opportunity happens, I ſhall 
believe you in earneſt, and will join with you in your 
deſign. | | 

* I will do wy thing to convince you of my ſin- 
cerity, and to make ſatisfaction for the injuries which 
have been done you. 

Dick. Will you go now ? 

Peggy. I'll be with you in lefs than an hour. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to the Mill. 
Margery and Kate, 4nittin 
Kate. O dear, I would not fee a foreſt for all the 
world; but I love dearly to hear ſtories of them. Well, 
and what then ? 

Mar. And ſo at laft, in a diſmal, hollow tone, it 
cry'd b $5: 6547 VE * 
[A knocking at the door frights them both ; they ſcream 

out, and throw down their knitting.] | 
Mar. and Kate. Lord bleſs us! what's Ja, » 
Kate. O dear, mother, tis fome judgment upon us, 
I'm afraid. . They fay, Talk of the devil, and he'll ap- 
r. 
"8 Kate, go and ſee who's at the door ? 
Kate. 1 durſt not go, mother; do you go. 
Mar. Come, let's both go. ; 
Kate. Now, don't ſpeak as if you was afraid. 
Mar. No, I won't, if I can help it. Who's there? 
Dick. [without ] What! won't you let me in? 
Vou. III, Y Tai 
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Kate. O Gemini! 'tis like our Dick, I think : he's 
certaialy dead, aud tis his ſpirit. / 

Mar. Heav'n forbid! I think in my heart tis he 
: himſelf. Open the door, Kate. 

Kate. Nay, do you. 

Aar. Come, we'll both open it. They open the door. 

Enter Dick. 

Dick. Dear mother, how do you do? I thought you 
would not have let me in. 

Mar. Dear child, l'm overjoy'd to ſee thee ; but I 
was fo. frighted, I did not know what to do. | 
_ . » Kate. Dear brother, Lam glad to ſee * how have 

you done this long while? 

Died. Very well, Kate. But where's my father ? 

Mar. He heard a gun go off juſt now, and he's gone 
to ſee who it is. 

Dick. What, they love veniſon at Mansfield as well as 
ever, I ſyppole ? | 

Kate. Ay, and they will have it too. 

ATil. [wv ib Hoa! Madge! Kate! bring alighthere, 

Mar. Yonder he is | | 

- Kate, Has he catch'd the rogue, I woe} ? 
Enter the King and the Miller. 
Mar. Who have you got? 

Nil. I have brought, thee. a ſtranger, Madge . thou 
maſt give him a ſupper, and a lodging if thou canſt. 

Mar. Nou hare got a better ſtranger of your 'own, I 
can tell vou; Dick's come. 

Mal. Dick! where is he? Why, Dick! how is't, my 
lad ? 

Ri. Very well, I thank you, father. 

A little more, and you had puſh'd me down. 
ro Faith, Sir, you muſt excuſe me; I was overjoy'd 
to ſee my boy. He has been at London, and I have not 
ſeen bim theſe, four years. 

King. Well, I ſhall once in my life hare the l 
of being treated as a common man, and of ſeeing human 
nature without diſguiſe. LAſide. 

Mil. What has brought thee home ſo unexpected? 

| Dick. You will know that preſently. 

«il. Of that by-and-by then. We have got the _ 
down in the foreſt a-hunting this ſeaſon 3 and this hone 

| 8 gentleman, 
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gentleman, who came down with his majeſty from Lon- 
don, has been with 'em to- day it ſeems, and has loſt his 
kv Come, Madge, fee what thou canſt get for ſup- 

Kill a couple of the beſt fowls ; and go you; Kate, 

_ draw a- pitcher of ale. We are famous, Sir, at 
Mansfield for good ale, and for honeſt fellows that know 
how to drink it. | 

King. Good ale will be acceptable at preſent, for I 
am very dry. But prays how came your ſon to leave you 
and go to London ? 
Mil. Why, that's a ſtory which Dick perhaps won't 
like to have told. 

King. Then I don't defire to hear 1 it. * $3Q R 

Enter Kate with an 7 of ale and a born. 

Mil. So now do you go help your mother. Sir, my 


hearty ſervice to 


King. Thank ye, Sir. This plain ſincerity and free 
dom is a happineſs unknown to kings. [Al. 

— Come, Sir. r 1 

Richard, my wie to you. 
. Thank you, Sir. 

Wor Well, Dick. and how doſt thou like a ? 
Come, tell us what thou haſt ſeen? - 

Dick. Seen! I have ſeen the land of promiſe. 

Mil. The land of promiſe ! What dof * — ? 

Dcik. The court, father. | 8 

Mil. Thou wilt never leave joking.” * Ty | 

Dick. To be ſerious then, I have feen the e | 
ment of all my hopes and WAKE HT and chat s more 


than one could wiſh to ſee. 


Mil. What, would the great man thou was eng 
ded to do nothing at all for thee at laſt? . 

Dick. Why, yes; he would promiſe me to the laſt. - 

Mil. Zoons ! do — their dependents 
can eat promiſes? 

Dick. No, no; they never trouble their heads to think 
whether we eat at all or not. I have now dangled after 
his lordſhip ſeveral years, tantalia d with hopes and ex- 
pectations ; this year promiſed one ons the next ano- 
ther, and the third in fure and certain hope of —a diſap- 


pointment. One falls, and it was promiſed before; an- 
1 and I am juſt * * 
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it ſtops the mouth of a creditor; a fourth, and it pays 
the hire of a flatterer; a fifth, and it bribes a! vote; 
and the fixth I am promiſed ſtill. But having thus ſlept 
away fome years, l awoke from my dream: my lord, I 
found, was ſo far from having it in his power to get a 
place for me, that he had been all this while ſeeking 
after one for himſelf. 
Mil. Poor Dick! And is plain honeſty then a recom- 
mendation to no place at court ? 55 
Dick. It may recommend you to be a footman per- 
haps; but nothing further, nothing further indeed. If 
vou look higher, you muſt furniſh yourſelf with other 
*qualifications: you mult learn to ſay ay or no, to run 
or ſtand, to fetch or carry. or leap over a ſtick, at the 
word cf command. You muſt be maſter of the arts of 
ttattery, inſinuation, diſſimulation, application, and point - 
ing to his palm] right application too, if you hope to 
fuccee 
King. You don't canſider 1 am a courtier, methinks. 
Dick. Not I indeed; 'tis no eoncern of mine what 
you are. If in general my character of the court is true, 
*tis not my fault if *tis diſagreeable to your worſhip. 
There are particular exceptious I own, and I hope you 
may bes... | | 
King. Nay, I don't want to be flatter'd ; ſo let that 
Here's better ſucceſs to you the next time you 
eome to London. 2 
- Dick. 1 thank ye; but I don't defign to ſee it again 
in baſte. > | 
Mil. No, no, Dick : inſtead of depending upon lords 
. promiſes, depend upon the labour of thine own hands; 
expect nothing but what thou canſt earn, and then thou 
wilt not be diſappointed, But come, I want a deſerip- 
| —— London; thou haſt told us nothing thou haſt 
een yet. | 4 | | 
Dick. O *'tis à fine place! I have ſeen large houſes 
with ſmall hoſpitality ; great men do little actions; and 
fine ladies do nothing at all. I have ſeen the honeſt law- 
vers of Weſtminſter-Hall, and the virtuous inhabitants 
of Change Alley; the politic. madmen of coffee-houſes, 
and the wiſe ſtateſmen of Bedlam. | I have ſeen merry 
tragedies and fad comedies ; devotion at an opera, and 
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mirth at a ſermon: I have ſeen fine cloaths at St James's» 
and long bills at Ludgate-hill. I have ſcen poor gran 
deur and rich poverty, high honours and low flattery, 
great pride and no merit. In ſhort, I have ſeen a fool 
with a title, a knave with a penſion, and an honeſt man 
with a thread-bare coat. Pray how do you like Lon“ 
don? 

Mil. And is this the beſt deſeriptiou thou can'ſt give 


of it? 

Dick. Yes. F 

King. Why, Richard, you are a fatiriſt, I gad. 

Dick, 1 love to ſpeak wroth, Sir ; if that happens to 
be ſatire, I can't help it, 

Mil. Well, if this is London, give me my country 
cottage 3 which, tho? it is not a great houſe nor a fine 
houſe, is my own houfe; and I can ſhow a receipt for 
the building on't. But come, Sir, our ſupper, I believe, 
is ready for us by this time; and to ſuch as I have yo re 
welcome as à prince. 

King. I thank you. - 


Scens changes to the Moad. 


Enter ſeveral Keepers. 
£66 Hh The report of the gun was ſomewhere this 
6 way, I'm fure, 
2 Keep. Yes; but I can never believe that any body 
would come a deer-ſtealing ſo dark a night as this. 
3 Keep. Where did the deer harbour to-day? 

* 4 Keep. There was a herd lay upon Hamilton-hill, 
another juſt by Robin Hood's 4 and a third here 
in Mansfield wood. 

« 1 Keep, Ay; thoſe they've been amongſt. | 

* 2 Keep. But we ſhall never be able to find em to- 
* night, 'tis ſo dark. 
Keep. No, no; let's go back again. 

* 1 Keep. Zoons! you're afraid of a broken head, 1 
© ſuppoſe, if we ſhou'd find em; and ſo had rather ſlink 
* back again, Hark ! ſtand cloſe. I hear? cnn com 


c this wa 
if Enter the Courtiers. 


| X Cour. Did not you hear ſomebody juſt now ? faith, 


'T 4 | 24 


* 2 
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I begin to be afraid we ſhall meet with ſome misfortane 


© to-night. p «He 
48 3 Why, if any body ſhould take what we have 
© got, we have made a fine buſineſs of it. 

* 3 Cour. Let them take it if they will; J am ſo tir'd, 
© I ſhall make but ſmall reſiſtance. | 

| 5 © [The keepers ruſh upon them. 

© 2 Keep. Ay, rogues, raſcals, and villains! you have 
© got it, have you? 
- © Coeur. Indeed we have got but very little; but 
* what we have got you're welcome to, if you will but 
* uſe us civilly. 


* 1 Keep. O yes, very civilly; you deſerve to be us'd 


 * emally, to be ſure. 


* 4 Cour. Why, what have we done that we may not 
© be civilly us'd? 5 

© 1 Keep. Come, come, don't trifle, ſurrender. 

« 1 Cour. I have but three half-crowns about me. 

* 2 Cour. Here's three-and-ſixpence for you, gentle- 
men. 6 

3 Cour. Here's my watch, I have no money at all. 

4 Cour. Indeed L have nothing in my pocket but a 


Bb. ſnuff-box. 


* 4 Keep. What! the dogs want to bribe us, do they? 
No, raſcals; you ſhall go before the juſtice to-morrow, 
s on't. ir | 


4 Cour. Before the juſtice! what, for being robb'd? 
* 1 Keep. For being robb'd! what do you mean? who 


bas robb'd you? 


4 Cour. Why, did you not juſt now demand our 
* money, gentlemen? | ' 

2 Keep. O, the rafcals! they will ſwear a robbery 
« againſt us, I warrant. 0 * 

4 Cour. + robbery ! 2 to be ſure. 

1 Keep. No, no z we did not demand your money, 
« we demanded the deer you've kill'd. c 

4 Cour. The devil take the deer, I ſay; he led us a 


| © Chace of fix hours, and got away from us at laſt. 


© 1 Keep. Zoons! ye dogs, do ye think to banter us? 

I tell ye, you have this night ſhot one of the king's 

« deer; did not we hear the gun go off? did not we hear 
you ſay, you was afraid it ſhould be taken from 2 

2 Cour. 


— 
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© 2 Cour. We were afraid our money ſhould be taken 


© from us. 
« 1 Keep. Come, come, no more ſhuffling: I tell ye, 
you're all 1 rogues, and we'll have you hang'd, nanny 
p depend on't. Come, let us take em to old Cockle's, 
© we're not far off, we'll keep em there all night, and 
« to-morrow morning we'll away with 'em before the ju- 
6 oe. 
4 Cour, A very pretty adventure!” [Exeunt. 


Scene changes to the Mill. 
King, Miller, Margery, and Dick, at ſupper. 

Mil. Come, Sir, you mutt mend a bad ſupper with a 
glaſs of good ale; here's king Harry's health. 

King., With all my heart. Come, Richard, here's king 
Harry's health: I hope you are courtier enough to pledge 
me, are not you? 

Dick. Yes, yes, Sir: I'll drink the king's health with 
all my heart. 

Mar. Come, Sir, my humble ſervice to you, and much 


good may do ye with your poor ſupper ; I wiſh it had 


been better. 

King. You need make no apologies. 

Mar. We are obliged to your goodneſs in excuſing our 
rudeneſs. 

Mil. Prithee, N don't trouble the gentleman 
with compliments. 

Mar. Lord, huſband, if one had no more manners 
than you, the gentleman would take us all for hogs. 

Mil. Now I think the more compliments the leſs man- 
ners. 

King. I think ſo too. Compliments in diſcourſe, I 
believe, are like ceremonies in religion; the one has de- 
ſtroy'd all true piety, and the other all fincerity and 
plain-dealing. 

Mil. Then a fig for all ceremony and compliments too: 
give us thy hand, and let us Arink and be merry. 


King. Right, honeſt miller, let us drink and be merry. 
Come, have you got e'er a good ſong? 
Mil. Ah! my ſinging days are over: but my man Joe 


has got an excellent one; and if you have a mind to hear 
it, I'll call him in, 


King. 


2 Im — 
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King. With all my heart. 
a Joe! 18 
Enter Joe. 


Come, Joe, drink, boy; I have promis'd this gentleman 
that you ſhall fing him our laſt new ſong. 
ae. Well, matter, if you have promis'd it him, he | 
have it. | 


How happy a ſtate does the miller poſſeſs? 
Who wou'd be no greater, nor fears to be leſs; 
On his mill and himſelf he depends for ſupport, 
Which is better than ſervilely cringing at court. 
What tho? he all duſty and whiten'd does go? 
The more he's bepowder'd, the more like a beau: 
A clown in this dreſs may be honeſter far, 
Than a courtier who ſtruts in his garter and ſtar. 
Tho” his hands are ſo bedaub'd they're not ſit to be ſeen, 
The hands of his betters are not very clean; 
A palm more polite, may as dirtily deal: 
Gold, in handling, will ſtick to the fingers like meal. 
What if, when a pudding for dinner he lacks, 
He cribs, without ſcruple, from other mens ſacks? 
In this of right noble examples he brags, 


Who borrow as freely from other mens bags. 


Or ſhou'd he endeavour to heap an eſtate, 
In this he wou'd mimick the tools of the ſtate; 
Whoſe aim is alone their own coffers to fill, 
As all his concern's to bring griſt to his mill. 
He eats when he's hungry, he drinks when he's dry, 
And down when he's weary contented does lie; 
Then riſes up cheerful to work and to fing: 
If ſo happy a miller, then who'd be a king? 


| — 55 There's a ſong ſor you. 
. He ſhould go fing this at court, I think. 
I believe, . 
Bos "tho?. 
Enter Pe 


Mil. What wind blew you ils: pray? you have a 
good ſhare of impudence, or you would be afham'd to ſet 
your foot within my houſe, methinks. 

Peggy. Aſham'd I am indeed, but do not call me im 
pudent, ; Ret 

; ic 
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Dick. Dear father, ſuſpend your anger for the pre- 
ſent; that ſhe is here now, is by my direction, and to do 
me juſtice, 6 

Peggy. To do that, is all that is now in my power; for 
as to myſelf, I'm ruin'd paſt redemption: my character, 
my virtue, my peace, are gone: I am abandon'd by my 
friends, deſpis'd by the world, and expos'd to miſery aud 
want. 

King. Pray, let me know the ſtory of your misfortunes; 
perhaps it may be in my power to do ſomething towards 
redreſſing them. . | . 

Peggy: That you may learn from him whom I hare 
wrong'd; but as for me, ſhame will not let me ſpeak or 
hear 1t told, [ Exit. 

King. She's ty. | 

Dick. O, Sir, 1 — thought her an angel; I lov'd 
her dearer than my life, and did believe her paſſion was 
the ſame for me: but a young nobleman of this neigh- 
bourhood happening, to ſee her, her youth and blooming 
beauty preſently ſtruck his faney; a thouſand artifices 
were immediately employ'd to debauch and ruin her. 
But all his arts were vain; not even the promiſe of ma- 
king her his wife, could prevail upon her: in a little 
time he found out her love to me; and, imagining this 
to be the cauſe of her refuſal, he, by forg'd letters and 
feign'd ſtories, contriv'd to make her believe I was upon 
the point of marriage with another woman. Poſſeſs'd 
with this epinion, ſhe, in a rage, writes me word never 
to ſee hey more; and, in revenge, conſented to her own 
undoing. Not contented with this, nor eaſy while I was 
fo near her, he brib'd one of his caſt-oF miſtreſſes to 
| ſwear a child to me, which ſhe did: this was the occa- 
fion of my leaving my friends and flying to London, 
King. And how does ſhe propoſe to, do you juſtice? 
Dick. Why, the king being now in this foreſt a-hunt- 


ing, we defign to take ſome opportunity of throwing our 
ſelves at his majeſty's feet, and complaining of the inju- 
ſtice done us by this noble villain. | 

Mil. Ah, Dick! I expect but little redreſs from ſuch - 
an application. Things of this nature are ſo common 
SE the great, that I am afraid it will only be made 
a jeſt o | 
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Ki ing. Thoſe that can make a jeſt of what ought to be 
ſhocking to hamanity, ſurely deſerve not the name of 

at or noble men. 

Dick. What do you think of it, Sir? if you belon 
to the court, you, perhaps, may know ſomething of the 
king's temper. . 

King. Why, if I can judge of his temper at all, think 
he would not ſuffer the greateſt nobleman in his court to 
do an injuſtice to the meaneft ſubject in his kingdom. 
But, pray, who is the nobleman that is capable of ſuch 
actions as theſe? 

Dick. Do you know wy Lord Lurewell? 

King. Yes. - 

Dick. That's the man. 

King. Well, I would have you put your deſign in ex- 
ccution. Tis my opinion the king will not only hear 
your complaint, but redreſs your injuries. 

Mil. I with it may prove ſo. 

Enter the n leading in Lord Lurewell and 
 Courtiers. 

I Keep. Hola! Cockle! where are ye? why, man; we 
have nabb'd a pack of here juſt in the fact. | 

King. Ha, ha; ha! What, turn'd highwaymen, my 
lords! or deer- (wry gd. 1 10 1 

Lure. I am very — 2 ma in 
and ſafety. 

2 — = have run thre? a perils and 
but the joy Ending 7 your — 
edly, will make us forget all we hae 


Mil. and Dick. What! is this the king? 

King. 1 am very glad to fee you, my lords, I confeſs; 
and particularly you, my lord Lurewell. 

Lure. Your majeſty does me honour. 

King. Yes, my lord, and I will do you juſtice too 3 
your honour has been highly gs by this young man. 

Lure. Wrong'd, my liege? 

King. I hope ſo, my lord; for I wou'd fain believe 
you can't be guilty of baſeneſs and treachery. 

Lure. I hope your nw on ag find - -me wes What 
* this villain ſayx ? Diel 

VLie 


— 
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Dick. I'm not to be frighted, my lord. I dare ſpeak 
truth at any time. | 

Lure. Whatever ſtains my honour muſt be falſe. 

King. I know it muſt, my lord; yet has this man, 
not knowing who I was, preſumed to charge your lord- 
ſhip, not only with great injuſtice to himielk, but alſo 
with ruining an innocent virgin whom he lov'd, and who 
was to have been his wife; which, if true, were baſe and 
| treacherous; but I know tis falſe, and therefore leave it 
to your lordſhip to ſay what puniſhment I ſhall inflict 
upon him for the injury done to your honour. 

Lure. I thank your majeſty; I will not be ſevere; he 
- ſhall only aſk my pardon, and to-morrow morning be 
oblig'd to marry the creature he has traduced me with. 

King. This is mild. Well, you hear your ſentence. 

Dick. May I not have leave to ſpeak before your ma- 
jeſty? 
| King. What canſt thou ſay ? 

Dick. If I had your majeity's permiſſion, I believe I 
have certain witneſſes which will undeniably prove the 
truth of all I have accus'd his lordſhip of. 

King. Produce them, 

Dick. Peggy! © 
| 225 Enter Peggy. 

King. Do you know this woman, my lord? 

Lure. I know her, pleaſe your majeſty, by fight; ſhe - 
is a tenant's daughter. | 
. Peggy. [Aſide.] Majeſty! what, is this the king? 

Ck. Les. - | 

King. Have you no particular acquaintance with her. 

Lure. Hum — I have not ſeen her theſe ſeveral 
months. | ; 
Diet. True, my lord; and that is part of your accu- 
ſation; for, I believe, I have ſome letters which will 
prove your lordſhip once had a more particular acquain- 
tance with her. Here is one of the firſt his lordſhip wrote 
to her, full of the tendereſt and moſt ſolemn proteſta- 
tions of love and conſtancy ; here is another, which will 
inform your majeſty of the pains he took to ruin her ; 
there is an abſolute promiſe of marriage before he could 
accompliſh it. | 

- King. What ſay you, my lord, are theſe your 1 
Ures 
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fore not inſiſt upon it; but I command you, upon pain 
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Lure. I believe, pleaſe your majeſty, I might have a 
little affair of gallantry with the girl ſome time ago. 
King. It was a little affair, my lord; a mean affair; 
and what you call gallantry, I call infamy. Do you think, 
my lord, that greatneſs gives a ſanction to wickedneſs? 
or that it is the prerogative of lords to be unjuſt and in- 
humane? You remember the ſentence which yourſelf pro. 
nounced upon this innocent man; you cannot think it 
hard that it ſhould paſs on you who are guilty. 
Lure. I hope your — will conſider my rank, and 
not oblige me to marry her. | 
King. Your rank, my lord! Greatneſs that ſtoops to 
actions baſe and low, deſerts its rank, and pulls its ho- 
nours down. What makes your lordſhip great ? Is it 
your gilded equipage and dreſs? then put it on your 
meaneſt ſlave, and he's as great as you. Is it your riches 
or eſtate? the villain that fhould plunder you of all, would 
then be as great as you. No, my lord, he that acts 
greatly, is the true great man. I therefore think you 
ought, in juſtice, to marry her you thus have wrong'd. 
Peggy. Let my tears thank your majeſty. But alas! 
I am afraid to oy this young lord-: that would only 
give him power to uſe me worſe, and ſtill increaſe my mi- 
ſery: I therefore beg your majeſty will not command him 
to do it. 1, - 
King. Riſe then, and hear me. My lord, you ſee how 
low the greateſt noblemen may be reduced by ungene- 
rous actions. Here is, under your own hand, an abſo- 
lute promiſe of marriage to this young woman, which, 
from a thorough knowledge of your unworthineſs, ſhe 
has prudently declined to make you full. I ſhall there- 


of my diſpleaſure, immediately to ſettle on her three hun- 
dred pounds a-year. X 


Peggy. May heaven reward your majeſty's — 
*Tis too much for me; but if your majeſty thinks fit, let 


it be ſettled upon this much - injur'd man, to make ſome 
ſatisfaction for the wrongs which have been done him. 
As to myſelf, I only ſought to clear the innocence of 
Rim I lov'd and wrong'd, then to hide me from the world, 


and die forgiven. 


Dick, 
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Dick. This act of geuerous virtue cancels all paſt fail · 


ings; come to my — wr be as dear as ever. 
Peggy. You canpat; ſure, forgive me! 0 
Dick. 19, I Go) nnd Bl ek 1 Pie. ©L 
O! why 0 ever I wrong ſuch generous love? 
D Talk no more of it. Here let us kneel, and 
thank 2 oodnefs which has made us bleſt. 


Ain * you be ha 
Mol [kneele.] After 1 ave ſeen. ſa much of yoty ma- 
jeſty's goodneſs, I cannot deſpair of pardon, even for the 


rough uſage your majeſty receiv'd from me. 
[The te —— his Reed, the Miller is frighted, and 


riſes up, thinking be was going to kill im.] 
What have I done that I ſhould loſe my life ? 

King. Kneel without fear. No, my good hoſt, ſo far 
are you from having any thing to pardon, that I am much 
your debtor. I cannot think but fo _ and honeſt a 
man will make a worthy and honourable knight: 80 riſe 
up, Sir John, Cockle; — to ſupport your ſtate, and in 
ſome ſort requite the pleaſure you have done us, a thou- 
ſand merks a-year ſhall be your revenue. 

Mil. Your majeſty's bounty I receive with thankful- 
neſs; I have been guilty of no meanneſs to obtain it, and 
I hope I ſhall not be e obli d to keep it upon baſe condi- 
tions; for tho' I am willing to be a faithful ſubject, I 
am reſolv'd to be a free and an honeſt man. 

King. I rely upon your being ſo: and to gain the 
friendſhip of ſuck a one, I ſhall ways think an = 44ition 
to 172 happineſs, tho' a king. 


Worth, in Loa ſtate, js ſure a prize, 2 
Which kings, of all men, 2 not to Tate 
By ſelfiſn — Ba ſo eſieg d, TE 
?Tis by mere chance a worthy,man's o oblig'd; 1 
But hence, to every courtier be it known, - + 
Virtue ſhall find protection from the throne. 
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Berus, 4 Garden belonging to Don Due i Houſe. 


; Don Dir oo enters | 
HovsGnTs to counctl——let me fee =— 
\Hum-——to be or not to Ye!? - 

A hufbandy is the queſtion. 
A cuckold! muſt that follow? 
Say what men will, 
Wedlock's a pill 
Bitter to ſwallow, 
And hard of digeſtion. 
But fear makes the danger ſeem double. 
Say, Hymen, what miſchief can trouble by 
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My peace, ſhould I venture to try you? 

g My doors ſball be lock 'd, * Fr 

My windows be block dj; * 
' No male in my houſe, ' n $42 
Not ſo much as a/mouſe; b 
Then horns, horns, I defy you. | | 
Dieg. Urlula! | bog 
Enter Urſula. 


Urſ. Here, an't pleaſe your worſhip. _, ,, 

Dieg. Where is Leonora? | 43 
| Us In her chamber, Sir. | JAAN 

* Dieg. There is the key of it; there the key of the beſt 

hall; there the key of the door upon the firſt flight of 
ſtairs ; there the key of the door upon the ſecond ; this 
double-locks the hatch below, this the door that 
opens into that entry. | | 

Urſ. 1 am acquainted with every ward of them. ' 
Dig. You know, Urlila, when I took Leonora from 
her father and mother, ſhe was to live in the houſe with 
me three moaths; at the 2 of which time, I 
entered into a bond of four thouſand piſtoles, either to 
return her to them ſpotleſs, with half that ſum for a dowry, 
or make her my true and lawful wife. | _ 

Urſ. And, I warrant you, they came ſecretly to inquire 
of me whether they might venture to truſt your worſhip. 
Lord! ſaid I, I have lived with the gentlemag nine years 
and three quarters, come Lammas, and never ſaw. any 
thing uncivil by him in my life; nor no more I ever did; 
and to let your worſhip know if I had, you would have 
miſtaken E perſon; for I bleſs heaven, tho? I'm poorg 
I'm honeft, and would not live with any man alive that 
ſhould want to handle me unlawfully. nt} 

Dieg. Urſula, I do believe it: and you are particu- 
larly happy, that both your age and/your perſon exem 

ou from any ſuch temptation. But, be this as it wi 

eonora's parents, after ſome little diſſiculty, conſented 
to comply with my propoſal ; and, being fully ſatisfied 
with their daughter's temper and conduct, which I wanted 
to be acquainted with, this day being the expiration of 
the term, I am reſolved to fulfil my bond, by marrying 
her to-morrow. ul; a ac] | 


Ur/. Heaven bleſs a together. . rap l 
. 2 0 


* 


Dieg. 


4 83 
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Dieg. During the time-ſhe has lived with me, the has 
never * a moment out of my fight: and now, tell me, 
Urſula, what you have obferved in her. 

Urf/. All meekneſs and gentleneſs, your worſhip; and 
yet, I warrant you, ſhrewd and ſenſible; egad, when ſhe | 
pleaſes, the can be as ſharp as a needle. 

Dizg. You have not been able to diſcover any particu- 
lar attachments? 

wy Why, Sir, of ute 1 have obſerved —— 

„Eh! how! what? 

5 That ſne has taken greatly to che young kitten, 
| 20. O! is that all? 

5575 Ay, by my faith, I don't think ſhe i is fond of 
op nay think elfe. 
Of me, Urſula? . 

754 Ay, ay, of the kitten and your "OY and her 
birds, and going to maſs. © I have taken notice of late, 
that ſhe is mighty fond of going to maſs, as your worſhip. 
lets her, early of a morning. 

Dieg. Well! Fam now going to her parents, to let 
them 3 my reſolution; I will not take her with me, 
becauſe, having been uſed to confinement, and it being 
the life I am determined ſhe ſhall lead, it will be only 
giving her a bad habit. I ſhall return with the ood folks 
ta- morrow morning; in the mean time, Urſula, I con- 
fide in — attention 3 and take care, 2s you would me. 
rit my favour. 

„ I will indeed, your pr nay, if there is z 
widow geritlewoman in all Sahmänes fitter to look after 
a Young maiden 
a . Go; and ſend Leonora to 1 me. 

or 1 know ethe world, Sir, tho? I ſay t: 

: I'm cautious and wife; 
And they ho ſurpriſe 
My prudence nodding, 
Miuſt fit-up late. 
Never fear, Sir, * 
"Rea lfafety's Here, Sir ; 

I'n Nl ankrer for Miſs: 

Let me alone, 


I warrant my-eare | 3 
1 d'& 7 W : Shall 


=_ - -— — — 
wm —— r 2 — ——_—— 
. * 2 
1 * = wu 
* 2 ? — uu _= 


dr. 
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Mp A cr Den Mie Linde 
As much as.your e, [ Urlula- 
b I dreamt laſt night nee 
with ra to be mayricd, and that. ve were met on 
the road by a drove of Me 1 don't like 
oxen! I wiſh it had beæen a flock of 
Err Lemors nah 6 rk n bo ner wh por hid ſr tl 
in the other 
Leon. Say, little, Aer et. 7 
Whither, ah! whither wouls. may wing... 
voor 5121 ; Noun wy; en A 7 0 | 
| Stay b ere and fing, iid” 55 = ** 
Your miſtreſs to fer of» 941 VINYL 
No, vo, neo. tl 
Where, you wanton, { v4 


Half ſo happy as wich me? | 


Leon. He 1am. d 36a Favs | $16 

| Dieg. me in bs bee aod_liſten 29 we ee. 
tively. Nr rn 1224 1 4 

Leon. There. 22 A. „ s 

Dieg. I am bing this — fer and mo- 
ther, and I ſup ſe you are nog ignorant of the cauſe of 
my journey. Ars you willin to be my wife? 

Leon. I am will n n 
and my mother pl 

Dieg. But that's net the thing 3. de wn hike me? 
Lan. Nes. 


1 2 1 To vey GY 
N don't kn. 

Dieg. When you came hither, you were Fe 8 
mean little houſe, ill ſu uated, and worſe furniſhed; you 
had no ſtrvants, aud en nen ee 
do the work yourſelf. 

Leon Yes; be when we hed Joqns fl d 68 
at the window, on go a- walking in the fields 42 

x wg Perhaps you diſlike confinement? | | als 65 

Arn ed. 

Di bay, then. 1 took you dens thay wenn de. 
tation and hard labour, to à noble -building. and this 
fine garden where, ſo far from being 3 


S 2 3 
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| abſolute. miſtreſs; and inſtead of wearing à mean fin 


; look at yourſelf, [beſeech you; the dreſs 
Wen int ola rinceſs 10 | * 
n Fee Tin very' ne, indeed. 
VDVieg. Well, Leonora, you know in a manner 15 


have been treated fince you have been my companion; 


ute yourſelf in now, whether you can e content to 
2 ban eren 
d 8 
—ͤ— 
eg. Ay, to manner ve 
* you 


Tas. IU K. whatever you pleaſe. 
Eo Then, ay Gay 2 mea Kiſh, 
Leen. Good b to you. 
Dieg. rſula. 
4 „ fon ſome I am told, 8 
5 = — — old; ; | * 
ut I will not be eve what F 
I feel my blood they fo: 
1 — — pla 
That par wh 
For love I have will 2 
And ability ſtill; 
Oadſbobe, 1 can. ſearcely refrain? 
+ My diamond, my pearl— 
„ be a good girl., n N 002 
Until I come to/you again... * 
rob Didgo- 
Leon. Heigho!— think I am fick.—He's very 
to me, to be ſure; and tis my duty to love him, becauſe 
we ought not to be ungrat but I wiſt I was not to 
marry him for all that, tho* I'm afraid to tell him 6, 
Fine feathers, they lay, make fine birds; but I am ſure 
they don't. make happy ones; a ſparrow is happier in the 
Kelds than a goldfinch in a cage. There is ſomething 
makes me mighty uneaſy. While he was talking to 
me, I thought I never ſaw any thing look ſo ugly in my 
Efe——O dear now, why did I forget to aſk leave to 
to maſs to-morrow ? I ſuppoſe, becauſe he's abroad, 
«+ ng A ere gon bes _ leave to 80 


2 * 


= 


- 


s bs "Wa 
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4 Was I a ſhepherd's maid, t6 keep tov 20f 

On yonder plains a flock of ſheep; © . 
Well pleas'd I'd watch the live · long day, 
My ewes at feed, my lambs at plax. 
Or wou'd ſome bird that pity brings, ö 
But for a moment lend its wings. Bal 222 
My parents then might rave and ſcold, - + 
My guardians ſtrive my will to hold: ; 
Their words are harſh, his walls are high; 
But ſpite of alh, away I'd fr. | 


Scene changes to a Street in Salamanca. Leander enten 
with two ſebolarss all in their univerſity gowns. 


4 

Leand. His name is Don Diega;; there's his houſe, 
like another monaſtery, or rather priſon; his ſervants arg 
an accent duenna, and a negro flave—— 8 
I Sebel. And — lived tifty years * — 
this old fellow has pick d up a y thing of ſixtecty 
whom he by chance ſaw in a RI | 

2 Schol. And you are in love with eget 

Leand. To deſperation; and I believe Lam not indif. 
rent to her; for Ending that her jealous guardian took 
her to the chapel of a neighbouring convent every morg- 
ing before it was light, I went there: in the habit of a 
pilgrim, planting myſelf, as near her as I could: I then 
varied my appearance; continuing; to do ſo from time to 
time, till I was convinced ſhe had ſufficiently remarked 
and underſtood any meaning. rd 8 47 

1 Scbel. Well, Leander. I'll ſay that for you, there is 
not a more induſtrious lad in the univerſity of Salamanca, 
when a wench is to. be ferreted. | 
2 S+hol. But prithee, tell us now, Bow did. you get in» 
formation? | 
 Leand. Firſt from report, which raiſed my curioſity; 
and afterwards from the negro I juſt now mentioned: I 
obſerved that when the family was gone to bed, He of- 
ten came toair himſelf at yonder grate; you know T'am 
no bad chanter, nor a very ſcurvy minftrel;- ſo taking a 
guitar, clapping a black patch on my eye,. and a ſwathe 
upon one of my legs, I ſcraped acquaintance-with 
my friend Mungo. He adores ſongs and ſara» 
bande; and taking me for a Poor eripple, often repayy 
«4 me 


— — cw Ss 
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zz . 
avoid ſuſpi 

Land And fo, Sin, he bath todd mend the ferrets of 
his family z and one worth knowing ; for he informed 
me laſt night, that his maſter will this evening take a 
ſhort journey into the country, from whence he propoſes 
eee eee 
is to he; behind him. | 
2 Schel. Zounds! let's ſcale the wall. 21:6 

Leang. Fair and ſoftly; I will this inſtant go and put 
bn my diſguife,” watch for the Don's going out, attack 
my negro afreſh, and try if by his means I cannot come 
into the houſe, or at leaſt ger a fight of my charming 

1 Schol. Angel! is ſhe then ſo handſome? 
« Leand. It is time for us to withdraw: come to my 
cy A mm 


7 


Oh, could 1 but, lee! fort ir oh, 
| Traaafores wyfel no thowfry gobdy 


Or in a ſwan my paſſion th 
——— TI 


What locks, what bars, — 
— eee eee eee 
5 [Exit Leandes. 


Sczxt changes to the outfide of Don Diego's houſe, which 
appears with windows barr*d up. and an iron grate 
re an entry. Don Diego enters from the houſe, ha- 

ving firſt unlocked the door, and remov'd two or three 

" ow wihch affifled in faſtening it. 

With the precantions I have taken, 8 
riſk in quitting my houſe far a ſhort times Leonora has 
never ſhown the leaſt inclination to deceive me 3 belides, 
my old woman is prudent and faithful, ſhe has all the 
and will not part 99 them from herſelf. But ſup- 


renn 


W „* 1 ; 
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not leave it in her power to do miſchief : a woman's not 
having it in her power to deceive you is the beſt ſecul 
rity for her fidelity, and the only one a wiſe man will 
confide in; faſt bind, ſafe find, is an excellent proverb. 
VI. een lock her up with the reſt; there is a haſp to the 
door, and I have a padlock within which ſhall be my 
guarantee: I will wa till the negro returns with provi- 
ſions he is gone to purchaſe ; and elapping them all up 
together, make my mind eaſy by having the key they are 
under in my pocket. 

Euter Mungo with a hamper. 

Mun. Go, get you down, you damn hamper, you 
carry me now. Curſe my old Maffa, ſending me always 
here and dere for one ſomething to make me tire like a 
mule— curfe him imperance—and him damn inſurance. 

Dieg. How now ? : 

Mun. Ah, Maſſa, bleſs your heart. 

Dies. What's that you are muttering, firrah > 
_— Noting, Maſſa; only me fay, you very good 
Maſſa 

Dicg. What do you leave your load down there ford” 

Mun. Maſſa, medily tire. 

Dieg. Take it up, raſcal. 

Min. Yes, bleſs your heart, Maſſa. 

Dizg. No, lay it down: now I think on't, come ka 
ther. 

Mun. What you ſay, Maſſa? 

Dieg. Can you be honeſt? 

Mun. Me no ſavee, Maſſa, you never ax me before. 

Dieg. Can you tell truth? 

Mun. What you give me, Maſſa? - 

Dieg. There's a piſteren for you; now tell me, do you 
know of any ill going on in my houſe? 

Mun. Ah, Maſſa, a damn deal. 

Dieg. How, that I'm a ſtranger to! 

Mun. No, Maſſa, you lick- me every day with your 
rattan; I'm ſure, Maſſa, that's miſchief W for poor 
Neger man. 

Dieg. So, ſo. 

Mun. La, Maſſa, how could you — a Ren to lick 
poor my 2 ** me 5 Thurſday? — 5 

g 
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Mun. Ver, 5 Maſſa, — you no lick me again. 
Dig. Liſten to me, I ſay. | 
Man. You know, Maſſa, me very good ferrant— 

- Dieg. Then you will go on? 
Mun. And ought to be uſe kine 

Dieg. If you utter another ſyllable—— _ 

Mun. 2 I'm ſure, Maſſa, you can't deny but I 
worky worky—T dreſs a victuals, and run a errands, and 
waſh a houſe, OSes backs ee ee and 
wait a table. 

Dieg „Take that—Now, will you liſten te me? 

; Mien. La, Maſſa, if ever 1 faw—— | 

. Dieg. I am going abroad, and ſhall not return till to- 
morrow morning. During this night I charge 8 not 
to ſleep a wink, but be watchful as a lynx, and 
walking up and down the entr ; that if you hear the la 
noiſe you ma hee the Godly. 

Mun. So 1 mult be ſtay in Cade night, and have 
no ſleep, and get no tanks neither; then him call me tief, 
and rogue, and raſcal, to tempt me, 

Dieg. Stay here, POR animal, n 
nobody approaches the door; enn 
out again in a 

Mun. Dear heart, what a terrible life am 1 led! 

A dog has x better, that's ſhelter d ang fed: 
8 "tis de fame, 


My 
enn 

Whate'er's to be done, 

Poor black muſt run: 

Mungo here, Mungo dere, 

Mungo every where; 

Above and below, 
' , Sirrab, come, en 

Do ſo, and do ſo. 

Ohl ohl 

Me wiſh to de Lord me was dead. , 
HEY [Exit into the houſe. 
2 entered the houſe during the ſongs re» 
<A} fla, woofer the e gut inf 
rs 
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pears ts bolt the door on the n. 3 Diego, 

unſcen by them, puts on a large padlock, a s of: Aft 

a — ͤ— lee om 
, bo 


Lean. Som od Age in depunid, apa 
is as favourab 1 
eee he is within hearing of 

my guitar, I am fure be will quickly make randy. + wt 
ance. 


Mun. Who goes dere Hip, bollo! $378) 

Lean. Heaven bleſs you, my worthy nothin will your 
worſhip's honòur have a little muſic this evening? and I 
have got a bottle of delicious cordial here, given me 
a charitable monk of a conveat hard by, if your: 
will pleaſe to taſte it. 

Mun. Give me a fup tro x grate z come daſs wie, 
don't be fear, old Maſſa gone out, as I ſay laſt night, and 
he no come back before to-morrow ; ok wks. mock, 
and give us a ſong. 

Lean. I'l give your worſhip-a fon g Tex hemd in Bar 
F er 

un. Ay, do, 

Lean.i Thaw was & nat aud: milteicud Tek /whis 
was called Heli Abdalah Mahomet Scah; now this wien 
ked Turk had a fair Chriſtian ſlave named Jezabel, who 
not conſenting to his beaſtly deſires, he draws out his 
ſabre, and is going to cut off her head; here's what he 
ſays to her [ Ang and plays. ] Now you ſhall hear the 
Dave's anſwer { ings and plays again.] Now yow ſhall 
hear how the wicked Turk, U greatly enraged, 10 


geo cut off the fair ſlave? LO. and plays 
p-arny oy j 


ow you ſhall hear 
Mun. What fignify me hear?—Me no underſtand. 
' Lean. Oh, you want tomething” you (underſtand't Bf 
your honour had ſaid that 
Urſula above at the window. , , 
— Mungo! Mungo! . 
2 5 — derex wi 
un » * 
= Windevit wn want? 
Urſ. What lewd noiſe is that? 


rr —— — — 
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Mun. Lewd yeurſelf, no lewd , play . 
ver mind her. 
. I hl came down if you go on. * 

un. Ay, come along, more merrier ;. nothing here 
but poor man, he ſing for bit of bread. 

Ur/; I'll have no poor man near our door: Hark'e 
fellow, can you play che Forſaken Maid's Delight, or 
Black Beſs of Caſtile? Ah, Mungo, if you had heard 
me ſing when I was young? ; 

Mun. Gad, I m ſure, I bear your: r enoug 
nn you old. 

* Up I could quaver like any black-bird. 


Come won! a poor ſoul a penny, he play a tune 


for 
Or. r/. How did you loſe the uſe of your lex? 
Lean. In the wars, my good dame: I was taken by 
a Barbary corſair, and carried into Sallee, where I lived 
eleven years and three quarters upon cold water and the 
roots of the earth, without having a coat on my back, or 
laying my heat! on a pillow: an infidel bought me for a 
ſlave : he gave me the ſtrappado on my. ſhoulders, and 
the baſtinado on the ſoles of my feet: now this infidel 
Turk had fifty-three wives, and one hundred and twelve 
concubines. 
. Orſ. Then he was an unreaſonable villain. 
Leonora above at the window, 
Leon. Urſula! | Iba 
Urſ. Od's my life, what's here to do? Go back, go 
dack fine work we ſhall have indeed; good man, good 


b'ye. 

To I could not ſtay any longer by myſelf; pray, let 
- me take alittle air at the grate. 
Tean. Do, worthy Madam, let the young gentlewo- 
man ſtay, I'll play her a love-ſong for nothing. 

Ur/. No, no, none of your love-ſongs here; if you 
could play a faraband indeed, and there was room for 
one's motion 

Lean. I am but a poor man, but if your ladyſhip will 
let me in as far as tlie hall or the kitchen, you may all 
dance, and I ſhan't aſk any thing. 

Urſ. Why, if it was not on my maſter's account, I 
Jhould think no harm in a little innocent — 

1 | UNs 
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Mun. Do, and let us dance. 

Lean. Has Madam the keys then? 

Urſ. Yes, yes, | I have the keys. h | 

Lean. Have you the key of this padlock too, Ma- 
dam! Here's a padlock upon the door, Heaven help us, 
large enough for a ſtate-priſon. - 17 

Urſ. Eh—how—what, a padlock? 

Mun. Here it is, I feel it; adod 'tis a tumper. 

-Urſ. He was afraid to truſt me then. 

Mun. And if the houſe was a fire, we none of us get 
-out to ſave ourſelves. 

Lean. Well, Madam, not to diſappoint you and the 
young lady, I know the back of your garden-wall, and 
I'll undertake to get up at the outſide of it, if you can 
let me down on the other. _ . 

Urſ. Do you think you could with your lame leg? 

Lean. O yes, Madam, I'm very ſure. 

Urſ. Then by my faith, you ſhall; for now I am Tet 
on't—A padlock! Mungo come with me into the gar- 
den. [Exit from the window. 
Mungo and Urſula going. off, Leander and Leonora are 

left together. The firſt part of the guintetto is ſung by 

them in duet; then Mungo and Urſula return one after 
another to the ſtations they had quitted. 

Leon. Pray, let me go with you. 


Ag AY, 


Lean. Stay, charming creature ; why will you fly the 


youth that adores you? + + | 275 
Leon. Oh, Lord! Pm frighted out of my wits! 
Lean. Have you not taken notice, beauteous Leonora, 

df the pilgrim who has ſo often met you at church? 1 

am that pilgrim; one who would change ſhapes as often 

as Proteus to be bleſs'd with a fight of you. 
O thou'whoſe charms enflave my heart; 
In pity hear a youth complain. 1 
Len. ] muſt not hear dear youth, depart— 
f I'm certain I have no deſert 
A gentleman like you to gain. 
Lean. Then do 1 ſeek your love in vain? 
Leon. It is another's right; 2; 

Lean. Din And he, | 

* 814 iſtracting thought! muſt happy be, 

| While I = TITS pain. _ 

Vor, III. A a ; 


05 
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Come round, yo mans Pve 22 to try. 
A And ſo havg - voy | T | 
A.2. I'm ſure the wall is. you too high. | 

If you pleaſe, 

Yowll mount with eaſe. - 
Lean. Can you to aid my bliſs deny? 

Shall it be ſo? 

If you ſay no, | 
I will not go. [og 


TLesn. I muſt conſent, however loath: 


But, whenever we defire, . | = 
Make him promiſe to retire. 
Urſ. Nay, marry, he ſhall take Hadley 
Lean. By your eyes, of heavenly blue; 
By your lips ambroſial dev; 
Your cheeks, where roſe and lily blend; 
Your voice, the muſic of the. ber 


Man. Lord o'mercy how he. Iwears! 


He makes my hairs | ©. Benet 
All ſtand an end! 
Urſ. Come, that's:enough, aſcend, aſcend. 
A. 4. Let's be happy while we may: 
i the old one's far away, | . 
ugh, and fing, and dance, and play; 
Harmleſs _ why. — 


5 7 1 


| ACT U. 
ae ieee ee pes 


To, O ſhame; out upon't, Sir, talk 1 5 no 


; I that have been fam'd throughout all 


Spain, as I may far, for virtue and diſcretion; the very 
flower and quinteſſence of duennas you have caſt a blot 
upon me; a blot upon my reputation, that was as fair as 
a piece of white paper; and now I ſhall be revil'd, point - 
ed at; nay, men ern me Aby —— your ac- 
count. 


Lean. What fly aches will they call you? 
Urſ. They'll ſay Pm an old procureſa. 
Lean. Fie, fie, men know better thi —— beſides, 


they I have got admittance into your houſe, be aſſured ＋ 


— 
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commit no outrage here; and if I have been guilty of 
any indiſeretion, let love be my excuſe. 
Urſ. Well, as J live, he's a pretty young fellow. 
Lean. You, my ſweet Urſula, have known what it is 
to be in love; and, I warrant, have had admirers often 
at your feet; your eyes {till retain fire enough to tell me 
that. 


Urſ. They tell you no lie; for, to be ſure, when I was 
ay woman, I was greatly fought after; nay, it was 
reported that a youth: died for love of me; one Joſeph 
Perez, a taylor by trade; of the gre-hound make, lank; 
and, if my memory fail me not, his right ſhoulder about 
the breadth of my hand higher than his left; but he was 
npright as an arrow; and, by all accounts, one of the 
fineſt workmen at a button-hole. 

Lean. But where is Leonora? 

„, Where is ſhe! by my troth, I have ſhut her up . 
in her chamber, under three bolts and a double lock. 

Lean. And will you not bring us together? 

-Urſ. Who I- How can you aſk me ſuch a queſtion? 
Really, Sir, I take it extremely unkind. 

Lean. Well, but you miſapprehend— 

„, 1 told you juſt now, that if you mentioned that 
to me again, it would make me bcks and ſo1 it — _ 
me upſide down as it were. ; 2 * 
Lean. Indeed, my beſt 1 

VV, Oh, oh, hold me, or I ſhall fall 

Lean. I will hold your”? -* | 

Urſ. And do you feel any compaſſion for me? 

Lean. I do. 

Urſ. Why, truly, you have a great deal to Ae for, 
to bring tears into my eyes at this time oda I'm ſure 
they are the firſt I have ſhed fince . re * huſ- 
bard's death. 

Lean. Nay, ds think if char gies G N 

Urſ. For you muſt underſtand, Sir, to — a trick. 
upon a grave, diſcreet matron—And yet, after all, by 
my faith, I don't wonder you ſhould. love the young 
thing under my care; for it is one of the freeteſt-condi- 
tioned ſouls that ever T was acquainted with; and, be- 
tween ourſelves, our Donnee is too old for ſuch a babe. 

Lean. Urſula, take this gold. 

Aa 2 Urſc 
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U For what, Sir? | 

Lean. Only for the love of me. 

Urſe Nay, if that be all, I won't refuſe © it, for J love 
you affure vou; you put me fo much in mind of my 
poor dear huſband; he was a handſome man; I remem- 
Þer he had a mole between his eye-brows, about the big- 
ueſs of a hazel-nut ; but, I muſt ſay, you have the ad- 
vantage 1a the lower part of the countenance. = 

Leau. The old beldam grows amoroug——="" 

Urſ. Lord love you, 1 875 re a we ney young 
man. 

Lean. But Leonora | | 

_ rf. Ha! ha! ha! but to prevend you were lame—I 
never ſaw a finer leg in my life. 

Lean. Leonora! 

Urſ. Well, Sir, I'm going. 

Lean. - ſhall vever get rid of her. 

Urſ. 8 | 406 

Lean. How now? ' La 

, Would you be ſo kind, Sir, a to indulge me 
with the favour " a ſalute? - 

Lean. Ugh!- . 

Urſ. Ga Amerey, your cheek—Well, well, I have 
{cen the day; but no matter, my wine's the lees 
now; however, Sir, you might have had politeneſs 
when a gentlewoman made the olſer But 1 0D * 


you. 


« When a woman's front js eile, 
6 Aud ber hairs are ſpriakled 
With grey, 
© Lackaday! 
How — lovers fall J. 
Like faſhions paſt, Fo 
«* Aſide ſhe's caſt, 
No one reſpect will pers | 
Remember, 
Laſſes, e | 
« And while the fun ſhines make bays 
© You muſt not expect in December 
The 1711775 95 Tad in ig if 715 
'& 275 Urſula- 
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Enter Mungo. 
Mun. Ah! Niaſa— Ton — Maſſa, now, what you 
do here wid de old woman? 


Lean. Where is your young miſtreſs, Mungo? 
Mun. By gog ſhe lock her up. But why you no tell 
me before time you a gentleman? 

Lean. Sure I have not given the purſe for nothing. 

Mun. Purſe! what! you giving her money den? 
curſe her impurance, why you no give ĩt me?—you give 
me ſomething as wal as "he. You know, Maſſa, yore 
me firſt. | 

Lean. There, 44 are you content? 

Mun, Me get fupper ready, and now me go to de cel - 
lar — But I ſay, Maſla, ax de old man now, what good 
him watching do, him bolts and him bars, him walls and 
him padlock? ? | | 

Lean. Hiſt! Leonora comes. - 

Mun. But, Maſſa, you ſay you teach me play. 

Let me, when my heart a ſinking, 
Hear the ſweet guitar a clinking ; 
When a ſtring ſpeak, | 
Such mooſic he make, 
Me ſoon am cur'd of tinking. 
WMid de toot, toot, toot, 
Of a merry flute, 5 
And cymbalo 
And —— 
To boot: 
We dance and we fiog, 
Till we make a houſe ring, 
An tied i in his garters, old Maſſa may ſwing. 
1 [Exit into the cellar. 
- Enter Leonora and Urſula. 

Lean. Oh, charming Leonora, how ſhall I ex rel 
the rapture of my heart upon this occaſiog,? I almoſt 
doubt the kindneſs of that chance which has brought 

— thus happily to ſee, to ſpeak to you, without r: re- 


mY Urſ, Well, but it muſt not be without reſtraint ; it 

can't be without reltraint; it can't, by my faith; — now 

_—_ are going to make me ſick again. 

Leon. La, Urſula, I durſt to ſay the gentleman doesn't 
Aa 3 want 
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want to do me an ln you, Sir? I'm ſure 1 
would not hurt u hair of his head, nor nobody" s elſe, 70 
the lucre of the whole world. 

Urſ. Come, Sir, where is your lute? You ſhall ſee ya | 
dance a ſaraband; or if you 
the child and I will move a minuet, if you chooſe grace 
before agility. 

Lean. This fulſome harridan—: | 
Ton. I don't. know what's come over her, Sir! TY ne- 

ver ſaw the like of her ſmce I was bor: | 

Lean. I wiſh ſhe was at the devil. 

Leon. Urſula, what's the matter with £4 

Ui. What's the matter with me! come up, 
what's the matter with you ? Signor Diego can't ſhow 
fach a ſhape as that; well, there is nothing J . better 
than to ſee a young fellow with a well-made = 

Lean. Pr'ythee let us go away from veg | 

Leon. I don't know how to do it, Sir. 

Lean. Nothing more eaſy; I will $2 with my guitar 
into the garden; *tis moon-light ; take an opportunity 
to follow me there: I ſwear to you, beautiful and inno- 
cent creature, you have nothing to apprehend. 

Leon. No, Sir, I am certain of that, with a gentle- 
man ſuch as you are, and that have taken ſo mnch pains 
to come after me; and I ſhould hold myſelf very un- 
grateful, if I did not do any thing to oblige you, in a 
eivil way. 

Lean. Then you'll come? | 

Leon. I'll rely my beſt endeavours, Sir. 

Lean. And may | hope that you love me? 

Leon. I don't know; as to that I can't ſay. 

Ur/. Come, come, what colloguing's here; I muſt ſee 
how things are going forward; beſides, Sir, you ought 
to know that it is not manners to be getting into cor- 
ners, and rhiſpering before company. 

Lean. Pſha! 

Urſ. Ay, you may ſay your pleaſure, Sir; but I'm 
ſure what I ſay is the right — I ſhould hardly chooſe 
to venture in a corner with you myfelf; nay, I would 
not do it, I proteſt and vow. 


Lean. Beautiful Leonora, I find my being depends 


— e eee 
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the bleſſing of your good nian; do Baan 
bad an end to my days? 


Leon. No, indeed; indeed I don't. 1 8 - dit 
Lean. But then | N 
In vain you bid your captive live, & 04,24 * 


While you the means of life deny; | 
Give me your ſmiles, your wiſhes give 
To him who muſt without you . 
Shut from the ſun's enlivening beam, 
Bid flow'rs retain their ſcent and hue; 
Iss ſource dry'd up, bid flow the ſtream, 
And me exiſt, depriv'd of you. 
[Exit Leander. 
Urſ. Let me fit down a little: _—_ — child, I 
ing to give you good advice, therefore liſten to 
un going to more years over my head than you. 

Leon. Well, and what then? 

Urſ. What then? Marry, then you muſt mind what 
I ſay to you—as I ſaid before—but I lay——what: was 
I ſaying? 

Leon. I'm ſureTI don't know. | 

Urſ. You ſee the young man that is gone out there; 
he has been telling me, that he's dying for love of you; 
can yon find in your heart to let him expire? 

Leon. I'm ſure I won't do any thing bad. 

Urſ. Why, that's right; you learned that from me: 
have not I ſaid to you a thouſand times, Never do any 
thing bad? have I not ſaid it; anſwer me that. 

Leon. Well, and what then? 

Urſ. Very well, liſten to me; your guardian is old, 
and ugly, and jealous, and yet be may live longer than a 
better man. 

Leon. He has been very kind to me, for all that, Ur- 
ſula, and I ought to ſtrive to pleaſe him. 

Ur/. There again; have not I faid to you a thouſand 
times, that he was very kind to you, and you ought to 
ſtrive to pleaſe him? It would be a hard thing to be 
preaching from morning till night without any profit. 

Leon. Well, Urſula, after I wiſh this gentleman 
_ never got into the houſe; Heaven ſend no ill comes 

ic. 

V Ay, I ſay ſo too; Heaven ſend i it z but Fm ergy 
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afraid; for how ſhall we get rid of him? he'll never be 
able to crawl up the inſide of the 7 er * 
the out. AN 

Leon. O Lord! N be? 

Ur/. No, by my conſcience, won't he; and when your 
gua ian comes in, if we had fifty necks a- piece, he'd 
twiſt them every one, if he finds him here; for my part, 
the beſt I expe& is, to end my old ee in a priſon. 

Leon. You don't ſay ſo? ks 

Ir ] do indeed; — it kills me * think of i it; but 
every one has their evil day, and this has been mine. 

Leon. I have promiſed to go to him into the garden. 

Urſ. Nay, you may do any thing now, for we are un- 
done; though I think, if you could perſuade him to get 
up the chimney, and ſtay on the roof of the houſe until 
to- morrow night, we might then fteal the keys from 
your guardian; but I m afraid you won't to — able to 
perſuade him. p 

Lern. Pl go down upon my kaved, | 

Urſ. Find him out, while I ſtep up ſtairs. 

Leon. Pray for us, dear Urſula. 

Urſ. will, if I poſſibly can. 

Len. Oh me, oh me, what ſhall we do? 

The fault is all along of you: 
Yon brought him in, why did you ſo?. 
*Twas not by my defire, you know. 
We have but too-much cauſe to fear 
'My guardian, when he comes to hear 
We've had a man with us, will kill 
Me, you, and all; indeed he will. 
No penitence will pard*n procure, 
He'll kill us ev'ry ſoul, I'm ſure. [Excunt. 
Enter Don Diego, groping his way, with the padlock in 
s hand. © 


Dieg. All dark, all Fr wk gone to bed and faſt aſleep, 
I warrant them: however, I am not ſorry that I altered 
my firſt intention of ſtaying out the whole night; and 
meeting Leonora's father on the road was at any rate a 
lucky incident. I will not diſturb them; but, ſince I 
have let myſelf in with my maſter-key, go ſoftly to bed; 
I ſhall be able to 1 and then 5 think I may 
' fay my cares are over. ** 
| Good 
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Good heavens! what a wonderful deal of uneaſinefs 
may mortals avoid by a little N I doubt not now; 
there are ſome men who would have gone out in my ſi- 
tuation, and, truſting to the goodneſs of fortune, left 
their houſe and their honour in the care of an inexperi- 
enced or the diſcretion of a mercenary ſervant. 
While bet is abroad, he is tormented with fears and 
louſies; and when he returns home, he probably 04. 
diſorder, and perhaps ſhame. But what do I do?—l 
put on a padlock on my door, and all is ſafe. 

Enter Mungo from the cellar, with a flaſk in one hand, 
"and a candle in the other. | 

Mun. Tol, lol, lol, lol. N 

Dieg. Hold, didn't I hear a noiſe? 

Mun. Hola. 

Dieg. Heaven and earth! what do I ſee? 

Mun. Where are you, young Maiſa a. ! Here 
wine for ſupper. | yy 

Dieg. I'm thunder- ſtruck! 

Mun. My old Maſſa little tink we be fo merry 
hic—hic—W hat's the matter with me? the room turn 
round. Tis 

Dieg. Wretch, do you » howp od. 

Mun. Know you?———dame you. 


time of night? is it with a. deſign to ſurpriſe the inno- 
cents in their beds, and murder them ſleeping ? 

Mun. Huſh, huſh—make no noiſe——bic—hic. 

Dieg. The flave i is intoxicated. . 

Mun. Make no noiſe, I ſay; deres young gentleman 
wid young lady; he play 2 and ſhe like him bet- 
ter dan ſhe like you. Fal, lal, 

Dieg. Monſter, I'II —— an 9 5 of you. 

Mun. What you call me names for, you 91d dog? 

Dig. nme againſt 
me ? 

Mun. Will you ght? - 

Dieg. He's mad. | 

Mun. Deres one in de houſe you tle tink: Gad he 
do you 3 4 | 

5 o, lie vn in your ſtye, 1d fee) 

Mun. Sleep? ſleep you ſelf, you drunk ——ha! | ha 


m_ Horrid creature ! what — here at this 
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ha! Look, a padlock : you put a padlock on ene again, 
will you? Ha! ha! ha! ** 
Dig. Didn't I hear mulic? 
Mun. Hic-——hic- 
Dieg. Was it not the ſound of a guitar? 
Mun. Ves, he play on de guitar i me 
| hand; you're old raſcal ——an't you? 
| Dieg. What dreadful ſhock affects me! I'm in a cold 
ſweat; a miſt comes over my eyes; and my knees knock 
; 8 as if I had got a fit of the ſhaking pally. 
Mun. I tell you a word in your. ear. 
* Dieg. Has any ſtranger broke into my houſe? 
Mun. Yes, by—hic——a' fine young 1 
he now in next room with Miſſy. | | 
Dieg. Holy Saint Francis! is it poſſible? 
eee, Go you round ſoftly you catch * _ 
er. 
Ons Confuſion! diſtraction! I ſhall r run — 5 
— . 
Oh wherefore this terrible dure? WT 
Miu ſpirits are all in a hurry! 
And above and below, 
From my top to my toe, 
Are running. about hurry =_ 


IS. My bears in my boſom bumping, ir A 
. +... ». Goes thumping,: | dm, 31 N 29 $0 ? 
And jumping, 5 f Cy t a 


. | 11 — 
Tot a lpeckre I fee? : 
Hence vaniſh—Ah me! 
| | My ſenſes deceive me; 
Soon reaſon will leave me: 
What a wok an I deſtin'd to be! _ 
| Exit Don Diego. 
Aae Mungo, Urſola, Leander, and Leonora. 
"vs O ſhame! monſtrous! you drunken ſwab, you 
have been in the cellar, with a plague to you. 
Mun. Let me put my hands about you neck —— 
D, Oh, I ſhall be ruin'd! Help. ruin, win! 
Leon. Goodneſs me, what's the matter? 
Ur/. O dear child, tliis black villain has frighten'd me 
re, he has wanted — 218 71 
uns 


* 
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Mun. Me, curſe a heart, I want noting wid er 
what ſhe ſay I want for — 

Leon. | Urſula, the gentleman ſays he has ſome Saad 
waiting for bim at the other ſide of the garden wall, that 
will throw him over a ladder made of ropes, which he got 
up b 

3 Then muſt I go? 

Leon. Yes, good Sir, yes. 

Lean. A parting kiſs? 

Leon. No, Sir, no, 

Lean. It mult be ſo. 

By this, and this, 
Here I could for ever grow. 
Tis more than mortal bliſs. 
Leon. Well, now, good - night; 
Pray, eaſe our fright; 
You're very bold, Sir; 
Let looſe your hold, Sir: ils! ) 
| I think you want to ſcare me quite. | 
Lean. Oh fortunes ſpight!- 
Leon. Good night, good night. 
Hark! the neighb'ring convent's bell 
Tolls the veſper hour to tell; 
The clock now chimes; 
A thouſand times, F 
A thouſarid times, farewell. | 
ag.» — — 1 

Diez. Stay, Sit, let nobody go but of the room. 

Urf. { falling down} Ah! ahl a ghoſt! a ghoſt! 

Dieg. Woman, ſtand up. 

Urſ. I won't, I won't: murder: don't touch me.” 

Dieg. Leonora, what am I to think of this? 

2 Oh, dear Sir; don't kill me. - ++ 

Voung man, who are you who have thus om 
wks; at an "unſcalonedle hour, broke into my houſe? 
Am I to conſider you as a robber, or how? *". 

Lean As one whom love has made indiſereet; of one 
whom love taught induſtry and art to compaſs his de- 
ſigns. I love the beautiful Leonora, and ſhe me; but 
farther than what you hear and ſee, neither | one nor the 
other have been culpable. 

Mun Hear him, hear him, 


Deans 
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Lean. Don Diego, you know my father well, Don Al. 
phonſo de Luna; I am a ſcholar of this univerſity, and 
am willing to ſubmit to whatever puniſhment he, thro' 
your means, ſhall infli; but wreak not your vengeance 
here. LE 

Dieg. Thus then my hopes and cares are at once fru« 
1 ſſeſs'd of what I thought a jewel, I was de- 
firous to keep it for myſelf; I rais'd up the walls of this 
houſe to a great height; I barr'd up my windows towards 
the ſtreet; I put double bolts on my doors; I baniſh'd all 
that had the ſhadow of man or male kind; and I ſtood 
continually centinel over it myſelf, to guard my ſuſpicion 
from ſurpriſe : thus ſecur'd, I left my watch for one 
little moment, and in that moment —— 

Leon. Pray, pray, guardian, let me tell you the ſtory, 
and you'll find I am not to blame. 6.) 

Dieg. No, child, I only am to blame, who ſhould have 
conſidered that ſixteen and ſixty agree ill together. But 
tho? I was too old to be wiſe, I am not too old to learn; 
and ſo, I ſay, ſend for a ſmith directly, beat all the grates 
from my windows, take the locks from my doors, and let 
egreſs and regreſs be given freely. | 

Leon. And will. you be my huſband, Sir? 

Dieg. No, child, I will give you to one that will make 
you a better huſband : here, young man, take her: if 
your parents conſent, to-morrow ſhall ſee you join'd in 
the face of the church yz and the dowry which promi- 
ſed her, in caſe of failure on my ſite of the contract, ſhall 
now go with her as a marriage-portion, 

Lean. Signior, this is ſo generoug —— _ | 

Dieg. No thanks; perhaps I owe: acknowledgments 
to you; but you, Urſula, have no excuſe, no paſſion to 
plead, and your age ſhould have taught you better. 1'l! 
give you five hundred crowns, but never let me ſee you 
more » i # | a 


Mun. And what you give me, Maſſa? + 
Dieg. Baſtinadoes for your drunkenneſs and infidelity. 
Call in my neighbours and friends. Ohl man! man! 
how ſhort is your foreſight, how ineffectual your pru- 
dence, while the very means you uſe are deſtructive of 
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your ends! 
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Go forge me fetters that. ſhall bind 

The rage of the tempeſtuous wind; 

Sound with a needle- full of thread 

The depth bf Ocean's ſteepy bed; 

Snap like a twig the oak's tough tree; 

| Quench Etna with a cup of tea; 

In theſe manceuvres ſhow yeur {kill, 
Then hold a woman if you will. 
Urſ. Permit me to put in a word. 

My maſter here is quite abſurd. 

That men ſhould rule our ſex is meet; 

But art, not force, muſt do the feat: 

Remember what the fable fays, . 

Where the ſun's warm and melting rays, 

Soon bring about what wind and rain, 

With all their fuſs, attempt in vain. 
Mun. And, Maſſa, be not angry, pray, 

If Neger man a word ſhould ſay; 

Me have a fable pat as ſhe, 

Which wid dis matter will agree: 

An owl once took it'in his head 

Wid ſome young pretty bird to wed; 

But when his worſhip came to woo, 

He could get none but de cuckoo. 
Leon. Ye youth ſelect, who wiſh to taſte 

The joys of wedlock pure and chaſte, + 

Ne er let the miſtreſs and the friend 

An abject ſlave and tyrant end. 

While each with tender paſſion burns, 

Aſcend the moons of rule by turns; 

And place to „to virtue juſt} 

Security 2 truſt. jo 
Lean. To ſum up all you now have heard, 

Young men and old peruſe the bard: 

A female truſted to your care, 

(His rule is pithy, ſhort, and clear,) 

Be to her faults a little blind; 

Be to her virtues very kind; 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd; 

And clap your padlo:k on her mind. 
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PR O L O & u. 


O various things the ſtage has been compar'd, 
As apt ideas ſtrike each humorous bard ; 

This night, for want of better ſimile, 
Let this our theatre a tavern be; | 
The poets vintners, and the waiters we. ; 
Go, as the cayt and cuſtom of the trade is, 
1 You're welcome, gem'min'; kindly welcome, ladies. 
To draw in cuſtomers, our bills are ſpread; 
You cannot miſs the Ggr, tis Shakeſpeare's head. 1 
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From this ſame head, this fountain-head divine, 
For different palates ſprings a different wine! 
In which no tricks, to ſtren or to thin em 
Neat as imported — no French brandy in em 
Hence, for the choiceſt ſpirits, flows Champaign; 
Whoſe ſparkling atoms ſhoot thro? every vein, f 
Then mount in magic vapaurs to th enraptur'd brain! 
Hence flow, for martial minds, potations ſtrong; 
And ſweet tove-petions, for the fair and young. 
For you, my hearts-of oak, far your regale, A* o the upper gallery 
There's gpod old 2 ſtingo, mild and hs "TT | 
For high, luxurious fouls, with luſcious ſmack,. 
There's Sir John Falſtaff, is a butt of ſack ; 
And if the ſtronger liquors more invite ye, 
Bardolph is gin, and Piſtol aqua-vitz. v 

But ſhou'd you call for Falſtaff, where to find him; 
He's gone—nor left one cup of ſack behind him, 
Sunk in bis elbow-chair, no more he ll roam; 
No more, with merry wags, to Eaſtcheape come: 
He's gone—to jeſt and langh and give his ſack at home. 
As for the learned erities, grave and deep, * 
Who catch at words, and catching fall aſleep; 
Who in the ſtorms of paſſion—bum—aud haw! 
For ſuch our maſter will no liquor draw—— . 
So blindly thoughtful; and fo darkly red. - 
They take Tom Durffy's for the Shakeſpeare's head. 

A vintner once acquir'd both praiſe and gain, 
Aud ſold much perry for the beſt champaign. 
Some rakes, this precious ſtuff did fo allure, *' 
They drank whole nights—what's that—when wine is pure? 
% Come fill a bumper, Jack—1 will, my lord 
«© Here's cream !—damn'd fine !—-immenſe! upon my word 
Sir William, what ſay you?—The beſt, believe me— 
In this—ch Jack!—the devil can't deceive me. 
Thus the wiſe critic, too, miſtakes his wine, 
Cries out with lifted hands, *tis great !—divine! 
Then jogs his a as the wonders ſtrike him; 
This Shakeſpeare! Shakeſpeare!—oh there's nothing like him! 
In this night's various and iuchanted cup, | Y 
Some little perry's mixt for filling up. 
The five long acts, from which our three are taken, 
Stretch'd out to + ſixteen years, lay by, forſaken. 
Leſt then this precious liquor run to waſte, 5 
'Tis now confin'd and botiled for your tate. 
"Tis my chief wiſh, my joy, my only plan, 
To loſe no drop of that immortal man! 


Wire AcT 


+ The action of the Winter's Tale, as written by Shakeſpeare, compre- 
hends ſixteen years. [N. B. r was ſpoken to the dramatic pa- 
ſtoral, called the Winter's Tale, and to this comedy, both of which are al- 
tored from Shakeſpears, and were performed the ſame night.] | 
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. pn 
Scr, Beptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter Barrisra, Prrauchio, and * Odd 


Bar risr4. 
HUS has I, *gainſt my own ſelf-intereſt, _ 
Repeated all the worſt you are t' expect 
From my ſhrewd daughter, Cath*rine; if You'll venture, 
Maugre my plain and honeft declaration, 
You , nah my free conſent, win her, and wed her. 

Pet. Signior Baptiſta, thus it ſtands with me: 
Anthonio, my father, is deceaſed; 

You knew him well, and — him know me, 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands and goods; 

© Which I have better'd, rather than decreas'd.* 
And I have thruſt myſelf into the world, 

Haply to wive and thrive as beſt I may: 

My bufineſs aſketh haſte, old Signior; 

And ev'ry day I cannot come to woo. 

Let ſpecialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That cov'nants may be kept on either hand. 

Bap. Yes, when the ſpecial thing is well obrain'd, 
My daughter's love; for that is all in all. 

Pet. Why, that is nothing; for I tell you, father, ' 

I am as peremptory as ſhe proud-minded; | 
And where two raging fires meet to ther, ; 

They do tort the thing that f feeds their fury. 

«* Tho? ſittle fire grows great with little wind, 

Vet extreme guſts will blow out fire and all; x 

So I to her, and ſo ſhe yields to me; 

For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 

* Grum. Nay, look you, Sir, he tells you flatly what 
© his mind is: why give him gold enough and marry him 
© to a puppet, or an old trot with ne'er a tooth in her 
© head. "Tho? ſhe had as many diſeaſes as two-and-fifty 
© horſes; why nothing comes amiſs, ſo money comes 
« withal.” 

Bap. As I have ſhow'd you, Sir, the coarſer ſide, 
Now let me tell you ſhe is young and beauteous, 
Brought up as beſt becomes ntlewoman ; 

Her 600 Gul (and that is 12 t enough) 
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Is, that ſhe; is intolerably froward; ' + {1 +4 
If that you can away with, ſhe is yours. 4 
« Grum. I pray you, Sir, let her ſee him while the hu- 
© mour laſts, O' my word an' ſhe knew him as well as 
« I do, ſhe would think ſcolding would do little good 
upon him. She may perhaps him half a ſcore knaves, 
or ſo; why, that's nothing; an' he begin once, ſhe'll 
find her match. I'll tell you what, Sir, an' ſhe ſtand 
© him but a little, he will throw a figure in her face, and 
* ſo disfigure her with it, that ſhe ſhall have no more eyes 
to ſee withal than a'cat—You know him not, Sir. 
Bap. And you will woo her, Sir? 
Pet. Why came I hither but to that intent? 
Think you a little din can daunt my ears? 
Have I not, in my time, heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the ſea puff d up with winds? 
Have I not heard great ord'nance in the field, 
© And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies?” 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard | . 
Loud *larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets clang ?— 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue, | 
That gives not half ſo great a blow to hear, 
As will a cheſnut in a — fare? 
Tuſh, tuſh! ſcare boys with bugs! 
Bap. Then thou'rt the man; ; 
The man of Cath'rine, and her father too: 
That ſhall ſhe know, and know my mind at once. 
I'll portion her above her gentler fifter, 
New-married to Hortenſio: 
And if with ſcurril taunt, and ſqueamiſh pride, 
She make a mouth, and will not taſte her fortune, 
I'll turn her forth to feek it in the world; 
Nor henceforth ſhall ſhe know her father's doors. 
Pet. Say*ſt thou me ſo? then as your daughter, Signior, 
Is rich enough to be Petruchio's wife; | 
Be ſhe as curſt as Socrates? Zantippe, 
She moves me not a whit—* were ſhe as rough, 
As are the ſwelling Adriatic ſeas, | 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; . 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. J 
Bap. Well may'ſt thou woo, and happy be thy ſpeed; 
But be thou arm'd for ſome unhappy words. 
4 | B b 3 _y_- 
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© Pet. Ay, to the proof, as mountains are for winds, 
© That ſhake not, tho they blow perpetually.” | 
Catharine ad the Mulic-matter mate a noiſe within. 
Mufic-maſi. [within] Help! help! 
Cath. [within] Out of the houſe, you ſcraping fool. 
Pet. What noiſe is that? 
Bap. Oh, nothing; this is nothing 
My da nter Catharine, and her muſic- maſter; 
This is the third I've had within this month : 
She is an enemy to harmony. N 
Euter Muſic- maſter. 
How now, friend, why doſt look ſo pale? 
Muſic-maſ}. For fear, I promiſe you, if I do look Ne, 
Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good muſician? 
Muſfic-maſt. I think ſhe'll ſooner prove a ſoldier; 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. | 
Bap. Why, then, thou canſt not break her to the lute? 
Mufic-maſt. Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me. 
I did but tell her ſhe miſtook her frets, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fin ing, 
When with a moſt impatient deviliſh ſpirit, 
Frets call you them? quoth ſhe, I'll 658 your fool's cap: 
And with that word, the ſtruck me on the head, 
And through the inſtrument my pate made way; 
And there I ſtood amazed for a while, 
As on a pillory, looking through the Jute: 
While ſhe did call me raſeal-Galer, 
And twangling Jack, with twenty ſuch vile _S 
As ſhe hath ſtudied to miſuſe me ſo. 
Pet. Now by the world, it is a luſty wench, 
I love her ten times more than cer I did: 
Oh how I long to have a grapple with her! 
Muſic-maſt. I wou'd not make another trial with her, 
To purchaſe Padua: for what is paſt, 
I'm po ſufficiently: if at your leiſure, 
You think my broken fortunes, head-and lute, 
Deſerve ſome reparation, pn know where 
T'inquire for me; and fo, good atlemen, 
I am your much diforder'd humble ſervant. i 
Bap. No yet mov'd, Petruchio? do you flinch 
Pet. T am more and more impatient, Sir; and long 
ON RO eee A 
ap. 
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p. O, by all means, Sir—will you go with "ine, 
Or 1 I ſend my daughter Kate to you? 


Pet. I pray you do, I will attend her dere. Bui * 8 


© Grumio, retire, and wait my call within.” [Exit _—_ 
Since that her father is ſo reſolute, 
I'll woo her with ſome ſpirit when ſhe comes. 
Say that ſhe rail, why then, I'II tell her plain 
She ſings as ſweetly as a nightingale: 
Say that ſhe frown, I'll fay the Jooks 1s clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew; 
Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 
Then ll commend her volnbility, 
And ſay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence: | 
© If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 
As tho” ſhe bid me ſtay by her a week; 
© If ſhe deny to wed, 15 crave the day 
When I hall aſk the banns, and when be married.” 
But here ſhe comes; and now, Petruchio, ſpeak. 
Enter Catharine. 
Cath. How! turn'd adrift, nor know my father's houſe? 
Reduc'd to this, or none, the maid's laſt prayer! 
Sent to be woo'd like bear unto the flake! | 
Trim wooing like to be!——and he the bear, 
For I ſhall bait him—yet the man's a nan. 
Pet. Kate in a calm!—maids muſt not be wooers. , 
Good morrow, Kate, for that's your name I hear. 
Cath. Well have you heard, but im a; ſaid; 
They call me Catharine that do talk . 
Pet. You lie, in faith; for you are called plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and ſometimes Kate the curſt; 
But Kate — the prettieſt Kate in Chriſtendom. 
Take this of me, Kate of my conſolation! 
Hearing thy mildneſs prais'd in evy'ry town, 
Thy virtues ſpoke of, and thy beauty ſounded, 
Thy affability and baſhful modeſty, 
4 — not ſo deeply as to thee — > 
yſelf am mov'd to woo thee for my wi 
Cath. Mov'din good time; let himthat mov d you hither. 
Remove you hence! I knew you at the firſt, 
You were a moveable. 
Pet. A moveable? why, what's chat? 


Cath, A joint-ftool. 5 
Wo 


—— — — — 
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Pet. Thou haſt hit it; come, fit on me. 

Cath. Aſſes are made to bear, and fo are you. 

Pet, Women are made to bear, and ſo are you. 
Alas good Kate, I will not burden thee; 

For knowing thee to be but young and light—— 
' Cath. Too ugh for ſuch a ſwain as you to catch. 

[| Going. 

Pet. Come, come, you waſp; i' faith you are too angty. 
Cath. If I be waſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. 
Pet. My remedy then is to pluck it out, 
Cath. Ay; if the fool cou'd find out where it lies. 
Pet. The fool knows where the honey is, ſweet Kate. 


ers to hiſs ber. 
Cath. 'Tis not for drones to taſte. - 
Pet. That will I try. | [She firikes bim. 
I ſwear I'll cuff you, if you ſtrike again 
Nay, come, Kate, come; you muſt not look ſo ſour. 
Cath. How can I help it, when J ſee that face. 
But I'll be ſhock'd no longer with the fight. [Goin 
Pet. Nay, hear you, Kate; in ſooth you *ſcape not hr 


Cath. I chafe yon, if I tarry; let me go. 
Pet. No, not a whit, I find you paſſing gentle; 
*T was told me you were rough, and coy, and ſullen, 
And now I find report a very har: ._ 
For thou are pleaſant, gameſome, paſſing courteons, 
But flow in ſpeech, yet ſweet as ſpring · time flowers; 
Thou can'ſt not frown, thou can'ſt not look aſcance, 
Nor bite the lip as angry wenches will, | 
Nor haſt thou pleaſure to be croſs in talk: 
But thou with mildneſs entertain'ſt thy wooers,. 
With gentle conf*rence, ſoft and affable. - 
Cath. This is beyond all patience: don't provoke m me. 
Pet. Why doth the world report that Kate doth limp? 
Oh ferns world! Kate, like the hazle twig, 
Is ſtrait, and ſlender, and as brown in hue 
As hazle-nuts, /and ſweeter than the kernels. 
© let me ſee thee walk, thou do'ſt not halt. f 
Cath. Go, fool, and whom thou keepꝰſt command... 
Pet. Did ever Dian' ſo. become a grove, | 
As Kate this chamber, with her princely gaite? 
Oh be thou Dian', and let her be Kate; 
And then let Kate be chaſte, and Pian' ſportful.. 's 4 
ath.. 
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Cath. Where' did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech? / 
Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 
Cath. A witty mother, e ſon. 
Pet. Am I not wiſe? 
Cath. Ves, in your own conceit; | 
Keep yourſelf warm with that, or elſe you'll freeze. 
Pet. Or rather warm me in thy arms, my Kate! 
And therefore, ſetting all this chat afide, 
Thus in plain terms, your father hath conſented 
That you ſhall be my wife; your dowry 'greed on; 
And, will you, nill you, I will you. 
Cath. Whether I will or no?—O fortune's ſpite! 
Pet. Nay, Kate, I am a huſband for your turn; 
For by this light, whereby I ſee thy deny, 
(Thy beauty that doth make me like thee well), 
Thou muſt be married to no man but me: 
„„ Kate. 
Cath. t will admit diſpute, my ſaucy groom, 
Pet. Here comes your ; 2 
I muſt and will have Catharine to my wife. | 
Enter Baptiſta. 
Bap. 12 now, how ſpeed you with my 
ughter? 
Pet. How ſhou'd I ſpeed but well, Sir? how but well? 
It were impoſlible 1 ſhould ſpeed mia 


Bap. hee how now, daughter Catharine, in your 
? 


umps 

Cath. Call me daughter? Now. I promiſe 
You've ſhew'd a — fat herly 2p: 
To wiſh me wed to one half lunatic; 
A mad-cap ruffan and a ſwearing jack, 
That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. | 

Bap. Better this Jack chan farve, and that's your 

rtion 

Pet. Father, tis thus; yourſelf and all the world 
That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiſs of her. 
If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy; 
For ſhe's not frowerd, but modeſt as the dove; 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn; 
For patience, ſhe will prove a ſecond Griſſel; 
And FO 1 * wa n And, 
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And, to conclude, we ve — ſo well together, 
We have fix'd to-morrow for the wedding -day. 
Cath. I'll ſee thee hang'd to-morrow, fi 3 
Bap. 1 11 5 hark; ſhe lays hel ſee thee Nd 
1 
Is this your ſpeeding? 
Pet. Oh! be patient, Sir; 
If ſhe and I be pleas'd, what's that to —5 
"Tis bargain' d *twixt us twain, being 


That ſhe ſhall Rill be eur: d in company. | | 
Cath. A plague upon his impudence! - bm vex'd— 
I'll marry my revenge but I tame him. 


Pet. I tell you, 0 incredible to beliere 
How much ſhe loves me; Oh! the kindeſt Kate! 
She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vy'd fo faſt, roteſting oath on oath, 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. © 
Oh! you are novices; 'tis a world to ſee 
How tame, when men'and womer are alone—— 
Give me thy hand, Kate, I will now away 
To buy apparel for my 2 bride: 

Faiker, provide the feaſt, and bid the gueſts. 

Bap. _— doſt thou ay, 12 77 Canes Oise thy 

b oh and. n 
Cath. Never to man mal Cath rine giv be her hand: 

Here tis, and let him take it, an' he | 
Pet. Were it the fore-foot of an a K 

I'd ſhake it off; but as it is Kate's, I 12 it. 
Cath. You'll kiſs it cloſer e er our moon be wain'd. 
Bap. Heav'n ſend you joy, Petruchio— tis a match. 
Pet. Father, and wife, adieu. I muſt 445 

. Unto my country-houſe, and ſtir my 

Scower their co -ruſt, and make em fins 

For the reception of my Catharine. 

We will have rings, and things, and fine 45 


To- morrow, Kate, ſhall be our wedding. un 


baut Petruchio. 
Bap. Well, daughter, tho? the man be ſomewhat wild, 
And thereto-frantic, yet his means are 


great: ˖ 
Thou haſt done well to ſeize the firſt kind offer, 


9 0 by thy mother's ſoul, twill be the laſt. | 
Cath. My duty, Sir, hath followed your command. 
4 ape 
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Bap. Art thou in earneſt? haſt no trick behind? 
I'll take thee at thy word, and ſend t'invite 
« My ſon-in-law Hortenſio, and thy ſiſter, 
And all our friends, to grace thy nuptials, Kate.“ 
Cath. Why, yes; ſiſter Bianca now ſhall ſee 
The poor abandon'd: Cath'rine, as ſhe calls me, 
Can hold her head as ry and be as -E | 
And make her huſband unto her lure, 
As ſhe, or e'er a wife in Padua. | 
As double as my portion be my ſcorn; 
Look to your ſeat, Petruchio, or I throw you. 
Cath'rine ſhall tame this haggard;—or if ſhe fails, , 
Shall tie her n up. and pare down her nails. 


| [Exit Catharine. 
ACT I. 
Enter Baptiſta, Horten, Catharine, Bianca, "DE 
Attendants. 


Bap. Seen Hortenſio, this is th'appointed day . 
That Catharine and Petruchio ſhall be married; 

And yet we hear not of our ſon-in-law. | 

What will be ſaid? what mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom when the prieſt attends - 

To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage? 

What ſays Hortenſio to this ſhame of ours? | 
Cath. No ſhame but mine: I muſt, — bee 

To give my hand oppos'd againſt my heart, . 

Unto a mad- brain rudeſby, full of ſpleen; 

Who woo'd in haſte, and means to wed at leiſure. 

I told you, I, he was a frantic fool, | 

Hiding his bitter jeſts in blunt behaviour; 

And to be noted for a merry man. 2264 

He'll woo a thouſand, *point the day. of marriage, 

Make friends, invite, yea, and proclaim the banns, +... 

Vet never means to wed where he hath woo'd: 

Now muſt the world point at poor Catharine, 

And ſay, Lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife, 

If it pleaſe him come and m 


Bian. Such haſty —_ end in good. 


Hor. Patience, 9 es 


goo CATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. . 
Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, : 
Whatever fortune ſtays him from his word: 
Tho' he be blunt, I know him paſſing wiſe; 
Tho' he be merry; yet withal he's honeſt. 
Cath. Wou'd I had never ſeen his honeſty 
Oh! I could tear my fleſh for very madneſs. - 
ee {Exit Catharine. 
Bap. Follow your ſiſter, gil, and comfort her. 
| | [Exit Bianca. 
© T cannot blame thee now to weep and rage; 
For ſuch an injury would vex a faint; 
© Much more * thy impatient humour. 
Hor. Was ever match clapt up ſo fuddenly ? 
Bap Hortenſio, faith I play a merchant's part, 
© And venture madly on a delſp'rate mart. 
© Hor. Twas a commodity lay fretting by you; 
© Twill bring you gain, or periſh on the ſeas. 
© Bap, The gain I ſeek is quiet in the match. 
© Hor. No doubt Petruchio's got a quiet catch.“ 
| Enter Biondello. 
Bion. Maſter, maſter, news; and ſuch news as you ne - 
WTF ver heard of © 494 
Bap. Is Petruchio come? | 
Bion. Why no, Sir. 
Bap. What then? : y 
Bion. He is coming; but how? why in a new hat and 
an old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice turn'd; a 
pair of boots that have been candle-cafes, one buckled, 
another lac'd ; an old ruſty fword, ta%en'out of the town- 
armory, with a broken hilt, and chapeleſs, with two bro- 
ken points; his horſe hip'd with an old mothy ſaddle, 
the ſtirrups of no Kindred; beſides, poſſeſs'd with the 
— my — to moſe in — chine CR with the 
paſſe, infected with the „full of windgallks, f. 
with ſpavins, raied with the yellows, paſt « of 150 | 
fives, -itark ſpoiled with the ſtaggers, be-gnawn with the 
bots, waid in the back, and ſhonlder-ſhotten, near legg d 
before, and with a half check'd-bit ; and a head-ftall of 
ſheep-leather, which being reſtrained, to keep him from 
ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, and now repaired with 
knots; one girt fix times pierc'd, and a woman's crup- 
per of velure, . aaa yaa” Cr 
2 5 ©, fairly 
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fairly ſet down in ftuds, and here amen with 

pack-thread. 

Bap. Who comes with him! | 
Bion. O Sir, his lacquey, for all the nord epi 

like the horſe, with a linen ſtock on one leg, and a k 

boot-hoſe on the other, gartered with a red and blue li 

an old hat, and the humour of forty fancies prick'd upon 

it for a feather z a monſter ! a very monſter ia apparel, 
and not like a Chriftian foot-boy or a d | 
uey. 

g Bap. I am glad he's come, howſoever he comes. 
Enter Petruchio and Grumio, fantaſtically habited. * 
Pet. Come, where be theſe — Who is at home? 
Bap. Vou're welcome, Sir. * 
Pet. Well am I come then, Sir. 
Bap. Not ſo well *parelled as I wiſh you were. 

"Pet. Why, were it better, I ſhould ruſh in thus. 

But where is | Kate? where is my lovely bride? 

How does my father? Gentles, methinks you frown: 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 

As if they ſaw ſome wondrous — 

Some comet, or unuſual prodigy 
Bap. Why, Sir, 1 , 

— — fad, fearing you would not come; 4 

Now fadder, that you come ſo unprovided; 

Fy? doff this habit, ſhame to your eſtate; 

And eye · ſore to our ſolemn feſtival. 

Hor. And tell us what occafion- of import 

Hath all ſo long detained you from your wife, 

And ſent you hither fo unlike yourſelf? 

Pet. Tedious it were to tell, and harſh to hear: 

Let it ſuffice, I'm come to keep my world. 

But where is Kate? I ſtay too long — her; 

The morning wears; tis time we were at e = 
Hor. See not the bride in theſe unrev'rent — 5 

Go to my chamber, put on cloaths of mine. 

Pet. Not I, believe me, thus Ill viſit her. 

Baß. But thus I truſt you ill mot marry her. 

Pet. Good wa even thus)" Therefore ha' done with 
words; 

To me ſhe's married, not unto my cloaths, 


Could I repair what ſhe could wear in me, 
Vor. III. C c | AS 
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As I could change theſe poor accoutrements, 
*T were well for Kate, and better for myſelf. 
But what a fool am I to chat with you, 
When I ſhould bid morrow to my bride, 
And ſeal the title with a lovely kiſs? 
What, ho! my Kate! my Kate! Exit Petruchio, 
Her. He hath ſome meaning in this mad attire: 
© We will perſuade him, be it poſlible, 
© To put on better cer he go to church.” 
Bap. I'll after him, and ſee the event of this. 
repro 1 Exeunt all but Grumio. 
- Grum. He's gone to church with her. I wou'd ſooner 
have led her to the gallows. If he can but hold it, tis 
rell And if I know any thing of myſelf and maſter, 
no two men were ever born with ſach qualities to tame 
women—— When madam goes home, we muſt look for 
another-guiſe maſter than we have had. We Thall ſee old 


Enter Pedro. ©, 
Died. Grumio, your maſter bid me find you out, and 
ſpeed you to his country-houſe to prepare for his recep- 
tion ; and if he finds not things as he expects em, ac- 
cording to his directions that he gave you, you know, 
he ſays, what follows: this meſſage he delivered before 
dis bride, ev'n in her way to church, and ſhook his whip 
an token of his love. . 
Grum. I underſtand it, Sir; and will convey the ſame 
token to my horſe immediately, that he may take to his 
heels in order to ſave my bones and his own ribs. 


1 \ LOSE 2s | [Exit Grumio. 
*Y Ped. So odd a maſter, and ſo fit a man, 
A Were never ſeen in Padua before. 


Now, Biondello, came you from the church? 
Bion. As willingly as e'er I came from ſchool. 
Ped. And is the bride or bridegroom coming home? 

2 — bridegroom, ſay you? tis a m indeed; 
grumbling groom, and that the girl fhall find, 

Curker than | 


Ped. the? why, tis impoſſible. 


, 
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Bion. Why, he's a devil! a devil! a very fiend! 
Ped. Why, ſhe's a devil! a devil! the devil's dam! 
Bion. Tut! ſhe's a lamb, a dove, a fool to him: 
I'll tell you, brother Pedro, when the prieſt 
Should aſk if Catharine ſhould be his wife? 
Ay, by gogs-wounds, quoth he, and ſwore ſo loud, 
That, AL the prieſt let fall his book; _ 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, N 
This mad - brainꝰd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and prieſt. 
Now take them up, quoth he, if any liſt. 
Ped. What ſaid the wench, when he roſe up again? 
Bion. hy and ſhook; for why, he ſtamp'd and 
wore, | 
As if the vicar went to cozen him, 
But after many ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine: A health, quoth he, as if 
ad been abroad carouſing to his mates 
er a ſtorm; quaff*'d off the muſcadel, 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face; 
Having no other cauſe, but that his beard 
Grew thin and hungerly, and ſeem'd to aſk 
His ſops as he was drinking. This done, he took 
The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips . 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 
Al the church echo'd; and I ſeeing this, | 
Came thence for very ſname; and me 
I know the rout is coming: ; | 
Such a mad marriage never was before [ Muſic, 
Hark, hark, I hear the minſtrels play. 
Enter Petruchio ( finging,) Catharine, Bianca, Hortenſio, 
| and Baptiſta. | 
Pet. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for your 
pains: | Fon | | 
I know you think to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepar'd great ſtore of wedding-cheer: 
But ſo it is, my haſte doth call me hence; 
And therefore, here I mean to take my leave. 

Bap. Is't poſſible you will away to-night? 

Pet. I muſt away to-day, before night com. 
Make it no wonder; if you knew 2 : 
You would intreat me Bn go than ſtayz 
| | -x ak; 3% 


« An 


| 
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And, honeft company, I thank you all, 

© That have beheld me give away myſelf | 

To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife: 

Dine with my fat her, drink a health to me, 

For I muſt hence, and farewet to you all. 

Hor. Let me intreat you, ſtay till after dinner. 

Pet. It may not be. 

Bion. Let me intreat you, that my ſiſter ſtays 
© I came on e to attend the wedding, 
And paſs this day in mirth and feſtival.” 

Pet. It cannot be. 

Cath. Let me intreat you. 

- Pet. I am content —— 

Cath. Are you content to ſtay? 

Pet. I am content, you ſhall intreat my ftay; 
But yet not ſtay, intreat me how you can. 

Cath. Now, if you love me ſtay. eb 

Pet. My horſes, there; what ho, my horſes there 

Cath. Nay, then, 

Do what thou canft, I will not go to-day; 

No, nor to-morrow, nor till I p myſelf: 

The door is open, Sir, there lies your way; 

You may be j , while your boots are green. 

For 0 L not! =. "ill I pleafe myſelf; 

*Tis like you'll prove a jolly furly groom, 

To take it on you at the firſt fo roundly. 4 
Bap. O Kate, content thee; e, be not angry. 
Cath. I will be angry; what haſt thou to do? 

Father, be quiet, he ſhall ſtay my leĩſure. 

Hor. Ay, marry, Sir; now it begins to work. 

.- Cath. Gentlemen, — to the bridal- dinner. 

I fee a woman may be made a fool, 

If ſhe had not a ſpirit to reſiſt. 

Pet. They ſhall go forward, Kate, at thy 8 
Obey the bride, yon that attend on her; 

Go to the feaft, revel and dommeer; 

Carouſe full meaſure to her maidenhead ; 

Be mad and merry, or go hang yourfelves: 

But for my boany Kate, the muſt with me. 

Nay, — not bug, nor ftamp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 

Iwill be maſter of what is mine own: 

She is my goods, my chattels; ſhe is my houfe, 


My 


—_— —ů— 
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My houſehold ſtuff, * my barn, . 
My horſe, my ox, my aſs, ade thing , 
And here ſhe ſtands, touch her whoever darez 
I'll bring my action on the proudeſt he 
That ſtops my way in Padua: Petruchio, 
Draw forth thy weapon, thou'rt beſet with thieves; 
Reſcue thy wife then, if thou be a man: 
Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Katez 
I'll buckler thee againſt a million, Kate. 
[Exeunt Pet. and Cath, 
Bes. Nay, let them go; a couple of quiet ones. 
Hor. ——— poppe hy e like. 
© What's your opinion of gentle ſiſter:k 
Zion. That being ma herlelf, ſhe's madly matched.. 
Bap. Neighbours and friends, tho? nn 
F R he table, 
For to 7 at t 
4 2 know there 2 — junkets at the ſeaſt: 
© Hortenſio, you, ſupply the bridegroom's place; 
And let Bianca take her ſiſter s room. 
ian My ſiſter's room! were Tia in her's indeed, 
nn ININST 5 
65 | LExeunt omnes. 
Scens changes to Petruchio's Houfe. 


. | Enter Grumio. 

Grum. Fie, fie on all jades, and all mad maſters, Aa 
all foul ways! Was ever man ſo beaten? was ever man ſo 
raide? was ever man ſo weary? I am ſent before N 
a ſire, and they are coming after to warm 2 
were I not a little pot, and ſoon hot, my 22 
freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the roof be. Fasel, 
my heart in my belly, ere ould come by a fire to thaw 
me, but I with blowing the fire ſhall warm myſelf; for, 
conſidering the weather, a taller OP OPT EN Po | 
cold; holloa, hoa, Curtis! 

Enter Curtis. 

© Cur. Who is that calls ſo coldly? 

Serum. A piece of ice. If thou « doubt it, Mal ee 
flide from my ſhoulder to my heel with no greater a run 
but my head and my neck. A fire, good Curtis. 

_ Gur, Is my maſter and his wife coming, Grymio? 

; > x we Gram, 


* 
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Grum. Oh, | gon; rg co ques ran Pe 
caſt on no water, 
Cur. Is the-fo. hot a ſhrew as he's reported? 
 Grum. She was, good Curtis, before the froſt; but 
thou know winter tames man, woman, and band; for 
it hath tam'd my old maſter, and my new miſtreſs, and 
2 fellow Curtis. 

Cur. Away, agency Joly 1 am no beaſt. 

Grum. Where's the ? Is ready, the houſe 
wim'd, ruſhes ſtrewed, cobwebs ſwe . the ſerving-men 
2 new fuſtian, their white and _ very of- 

wedding-garments on? Be the Jack's fair with- 

oy OO fair without, carpets laid, and every thing 
1 


Cur. AU ready + and therefore, 1 pray thee, what 


: . news ? 


Grum. Firſt, know my horſe is tired, my maſter and 
miſtreſs fal n out. 

Cur. How? 
. _ ; Out of their ſaddles into the dirt; and theredy 
Ger. Let's het, wood Gramio. 
Grun. Lend thine ear. 

Cur. Here. | 

Grum. There. [Strikes bim. 

Cur. This is to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. \ 

Grum. And therefore is call'd a ſenſible tale: and this 
cuff was but to knack at your ear, and beſeech liſtening.” 
Now I begin : Imprimis, we . my 
maſter riding behind my m | 

Cur. ak an cnc inte?” | 8 

Sram. What's that to thee? tell thou the tale. But 
ha@ſt thou not croſt me, thou fniould'ſt have heard how 
her horſe fell, and fhe under her horfe ; thou ſnould'ſt 
have heard in how miry a place, how ſhe was hemoil'd, 
how he left her with her horſe upon her, how he beat me 
becauſe her horſe ſtumbled, how fhe waded through the 
dirt to pluck him off me; how he ſwore; how ſhe pray'd, 
that never pray'd before; how I cry'd, how the horſes ran 
away, how her bridle was burſt, how I loſt my crupper; 
how my miſtreſs loſt her ſlippers, tore and bemir'd her 
garments, limp'd to the farm-houſe, ꝙ— 
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old ſhoes and petticoat; with many things worthy of 
memory, which now ſhall die in oblivion, and — 
turn unexperienc'd to thy grave. 

Cur. By this reckoning he is more ſhrew than the. 

Grum. Ay, for the nonce—and that. thou and. the 
proudeft of you all ſhall find, when. he comes home. But 
what talk 1 "of this? call forth Nathaniel, Joſeph, Ni- 
cholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarſop, and the reſt: let their 
heads be fleek-comb'd, their blue coats bruſh'd, and their 
garters of an indifferent knit; let them curt'ſy with theiy 
left legs, and not preſume to touch-a hair of my maſter's 
horſe tail till they kiſs their hands. Are Na 

Cur. They are. 

Grum. Call them forth. 

Cur. Do you hear, ho! Nathaniel, Joſeph, Nicholas 
&c. Where are you? 

Enter Nathaniel, Philip, &c. 

Nat. Welcome home, Grumio.. 

Phil. How now, Gromo? 

Pe. What, Grumio! 

Nic. Fellow Grumio! 

Nat. How now, old lad? 

Grum. Welcome you; how now, you; what you; 1 
low you; and thus much for greeting. Now, my ſpruce 
companions, 18 all ready, and all things neat? 

Nat. All things are ready; how near is our maſter? 

Grum. E'en at hand, alighted by this; and therefore 
be not—Cock's paſſion! Silence, I hear my mafter. 

Enter Petrachio and Catharine. 
Pet.. Where are theſe knaves? What, rene — 


to hold my fürrup, nor to take my boric? Where is Na- 


thamel, Gregory, Philip? 
All Servants. Here, here, Sir; here, Sir. 
Pet. Here, Sir; here, Sir; here, Sir; here, Sir; 
You loggerheaded and unpoliſh'd grooms: 
What! no attendance, no regard, no duty? 
Where is the fooliſh knave I ſent before? 
Grum. Here, Sir, as fooliſh as I was before. 
Pet. You peaſant ſwain, you whoreſon malt · horſe 


Did I not bid thee meet me in the park, 
And bring along theſe raſcal knaves with thee * 
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Gren. Nathaniel's coat, Sir, was not fully made; 
And Gabriel's pumps were all unpink'd i“ th* heel: 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat; 
And Walter's dagger was not come from ſheathing: 
e e > — 
The — W 
Vet as they 1 meet you. 
Pet. 80 nile go, — — 
_  [Exeunt ſervant. 
* [Sings] Where is the life that late I led | 
Where are thoſe.'———Sit down, Kate, 
And welcome. Soud, ſoud, ſoud, ſoud. 4 
© Enter Servants with ſupper. 
© Why, when, I ſay? Nay, good ſweet Kate, be merry.” 
Nemo en np Ty A © you, villains, when t— 
« [Sing.] It was a friar of orders grey, | 
Ou. As he forth — his way.. 
out, you rogue: you my foot awry. 
Take that, and mind the plucking off the other. | 
| [Strikes him. 
Be merry, Kate; ſome water here. What, hoa! 
Where's my ſpaniel Troilus? © Sirrah, get you hence, 
© And bid Fm Ferdinand come hither: 
© One, Kate, that you muſt kiſs and be acq nainted with. 
Where are my ſhppers?-—Shall I have ſain water? _ 
ter a Servant with water. | 
© Come, Kate, and waſh, and welcome heartily. pF, 
[Servant lets Fall the water. 
Yeu e Jilela, will you let it fall? 
. Cath. Patience, I pray you, twas a fault unwilling. 
Pet. A whoreſon, beetle - headed, flap-car'd knave! 
Come, Kate, -fit down; I know you have a ſtomach. 
Cath. Indeed I haves . 
And pever was repaſt ſo weleome to me. 
Pet. Will ee an 


5 this, . 


7 


Pet. Tis 5 and ſo is all the went 
What dogs are theſe? Where is the raſcal cook? 


-- _ 


> WW >. 
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How durſt you, villain, briag it from the dreſſer, 
And ſerve it thus to me, that love it not? | 
There; take it to you, /trenchers,' cups, and all. 
[Throws the meat, &. about. 
You heedleſy jolt-heads, and unmanner*d Peay 
What, do you Rey PI * with you ſtraight. 
[unt all the ſervants, 
Cath. I pray you, huſband, be not fo diſquiet; 
The meat was well, and well I could have eat, 
If you were ſo diſpoſed; I'm ſick witty faſting. 
Pet. I tell thee, Kate, twas burnt and dry'd W 
And I expreſely am forbid to touch it: 
For it engenders choler, anger; 
And better it were that both af us did faſt, 
Since of ourſelves, ourſelves are choleric, 
Than feed it with ſuch: over· ronſted fle 
Be 1 to-morrow it ſhall be mended, 


for this night we'll faſt for com a 
Gre I will bring thee to thy Chamber. 
& 
Enter Nathaniel; Peter, Gta hs 


Nat. Peter, didſt thou ever ſee the like? 

© Pet. He kills her in her own humour. F did not 
* think ſo good and kind a maſter cou'd have put on ſo 
© reſolute a beari | 

Gru. Where is he? | | 

© Cur. In her chamber, making a fermon of conti- 
T nency to her, and rails, nod ſwears, and rates; and = 
poor foul, knows nat which way to ſtand, or ſpeak; and 
* fits as one new riſen from a dream. Away, away, for 


© he is coming hither. . CExeuzts 
_ * Enter Petruchio. 
© Thus have I, politicly, begun my reign; 
© And *'tis my hope to ad ſucceſsfully: +» 


My falcon now is ſharp, and paſſing empty; 

l And till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full georg d, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. 

© Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and keep. her keepers call a 
That is, to watch her as we watch theſe kites, 
That bite and beat, and will not be obedient. 
© She eat no meat to-day, nor none ſhall cat; 
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* Laſt night ſhe ſlept not, nor to-night ſhall not; 
. © As with the meat, ſome undeſerved fault 
II find about the making of the bed; Fa 

And here [I'll fling the pillow, there the bolſter; 
© This way the coverlet, that way the ſheets; 

Ay, and amid' this hurly, I'll pretend 

© That all is done in rev'rent care of her; 

© And in concluſion, ſhe ſhall watch all night: 

© And if ſhe chance to nod, I'll rail and brawl, 

© And with the clamour keep her ſtill awake. 

This is a way to kill a wifenwith kindneſs. | 

© And thus I'll curb her mad and head-ftrong humour 
He that knows better how to tame a ſhrew, 
Now let him ſpeak; tis charity to ſhew.” [Exit. 
ACT II. 
f Enter Catharine and Grumio. 

Crum. NO no, forſooth, I dare not for my life. 

; Cath. The more my wrong, the more his 

. ſpite appears: | 

What, did he marry me to famiſh me? 
| that come unto my father's door, 
Upon intreaty have a preſent alms; - 
If not, elfewhere They meet with charity : 
But I, who never knewhaw to intreat, 
Nor ever needed that I ſhould intreat, 
Am ftarv'd for meat, giddy for lack of ſleep; 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed; 
And that which ſpights me more than all theſe wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love: 
As who would ſay, if I ſhould ſleep or eat, 
Twere deadly fickneſs, or elſe preſent death! — 
I pr'ythee go and get me ſome repaſt; 
I care not What, ſo it be wholeſome food. 

Gram. What ſay you to a neat's foot? bb 
Cath. 'Tis paſſing good; I pr'thee let me have it. | 
Grum. I fear it is too flegmatic a meat: 

How ſay you to a fat tripe, finely boil'd? 
Cath. I like it well; good Grumio, fetch it * 
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Grum. I cannot tell, fear tis chloreic: 

What ſay you to a piece of beef and muſtard? 

Cath. A diſh that I do love to feed upon. 

pm „but the muſtard is too hot a little. 
Cath. Why then the beef, and let the muſtard reſt. 
Gram. — that I will not z you pom dip reg 


Or elſe _ get no beef of Grumio. 
Cath. Then both, or one, or any thing thou wile.” 
Grum. Why then, the maſtrd; dey wiketthe beck; 
Cath. Go, get thee gone, thou falſe deluding flave, 
Cor, hint. 
That feed'ſt me only with the name of meat: 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, | 
That _ thus = my miſery. 
Go, get thee gone, I ſay. 
" Enter Petruchio. 
Pet. How fares my Kate? 
© What, ſweeting, all amort? Miſtreſs, what cheer? | 
Cath. *Faith as cold as can be. | 
Pet. Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
For now, my honey-love, we are refreſh'd—_—_ | 
Cath. refreſh'd! with what? 
Pet. We will return unto thy father's houſe, 
And revel it as bravely as the beſt, 
With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings; 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and | Grdingals, and things: 
« With ſcarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery. 
Now thou haſt eat, the taylor ſtays thy leiſure, 
To deck thy body with his ruſtling treaſure, 
Enter Taylor. b 
Come, taylor, let us ſee theſe ornaments. 
« Enter Haberdaſher. 
* Lay forth the gown—What news with you, Sir? 
Tay. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer; 
A velvet diſh: fie, fie, tis lewd and filthy: 
Why, *tis a cockle, gr a walnut · ſhell; 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. 
Away with it, come let me have a bi 
Cath. I'll have no bi this doth fit the time; 
And gentlewomen — dad uch caps as theſe, 4 
el. 
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Pet. When you are gentle, you ſhall have one too; 
And not till then. _— dee | 
Cath. Why, Sir, may leave to ſpeak, 
And ſpeak 1 will: I amino child, no babe; 
Your betters have endur'd me fay my mind; 
And if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears: 


© My tongue will tell the anger of 2 
ing break: 


Or elſe my heart, concealing it, 

© And rather than it ſhall, I will be free, 

Een to the utmoſt, * ; 

Pet. Thou fay'i true, 3 it is a ca 

A cuſtard mn bauble, filken pie. I 

J love thee well, in that thou lik'ſt it not. | 
Cath. Love me or love me not, I like the cap; 

And I will have it, or I will have none. 

Pet. Thy gown? why, ay: come, taylor, let me ſee't. 

O mercy, heav'n! what maſking ſtuff is here? 

What's this, a ſleeve? Tis like a demi-cannon ; 

What, up and down, carv'd like an apple-tart! 

Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and liſh, and Naſh, 

Like a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. 

Why, what the devil's name, taylor, call thou this? 
Grum. | ſee ſhe's like toꝰ ve neither cap nor gon. 
Tay. You bid me make it orderly and well, 

According to the faſhion of the time. 

Pet. Marry, and did: but if you be remember'd, 

I did not bid you marr it to the time. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home; 

For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, Sir: 


I'll none of it; hence, make your beſt of it. 


Cath. I never ſaw a better-faſhion'd gown; 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable: 
Belike you mean to make a puppet of me? 
Pet. Why, true; he means to make a puppet of thee. 
Tay. N ſays your worſhip-means to make a puppet 
of her. | 
Pet. Oh! moſt monſtrous ce! 
Thou lieſt, thou thread, thou thimble, 
Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter<cricket, thou! 
Brav'd in mine own houſe, with a ſkein of thread! 


Away, thou rag! thou quantity, thou remnant! 
9 : 
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Or I ſhall ſo be - mete thee with thy yard, 
As thou ſball think on prating whilſt thou liv'ſt: 
I tell thee, I, that thou haſt marr'd the 

Tay. Your worſhip is deceiv'd, the gown is made juſt 
as my maſter had direction; Grumio gave orders how i 
ſhould be done. | 

Grum. I gave him no order, I gave him the ſtuff. 

Tay. But how did you defire it ſhould be made? 

Grum. Marry, Sir, with a needle and thread. 

Tay. But did not thou requeſt to have it cut? 

Grum. Tho? thou haſt fac'd many things, face not me: 
I ſay unto thee, I bid thy maſter cut the gown, but 1 
did not bid him cut it to pieces. Ergo, thou lieſt. 

Tay. Why, here is the note of the faſhion to teſtify. 

Pet. Read it. | 

Tay. Imprinis, a looſe-bodied gown. 

Serum. Maſter, if ever I ſaid a looſe-bodied gown, ſew 
me up in the ſkirts of it, and beat me to death with a 
bottom of brown thread: I faid a gown 

Pet. Proceed. +162 00 

Tay. With a ſmall compaſs cape. 

Grum. I confeſs the cape. 

Tay. With a trunk ſleeve. 

Grum. I confeſs two fleeves. 

Tay. The ſlee ves curiouſly cut. 

Pet. Ay, there's the villany. 

Grum. Error i' the bill, Sir; error i' th? bill; I com- 
manded the ſleeves ſhould be cut out andſow'd upon again; 
and that I'll prove upon thee, tho? thy little finger be 
arm'd in a thimble. F 

Tay. This is true that I ſay; an' I had thee in a place, 
thou ſhould*ſt know it. 2 FEY A. $36 

Grum. I am for thee, ſtraight; come on, you parchment 
ſhred! ul Foote They fight. 

Pet. What, chickens ſparr in preſence of the kite! 
I'll ſwoop upon you both; out, out, ye vermin—— 

| [ Beats em off. 

Cath. For heav'n's ſake, Sir, have patience! how you 
fright me! (Ch. 

Pet. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your tather's, 
= 2 honeſt, mean habiliments: 

purſes ſhall be proud, our garments 3 

Vor. III. 4 D 4d __ For 
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For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt cloud, 
* So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 
© What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
£ Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the cel, 
© Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? 
© Oh no, good Kate; neither art thou the worſe 
For this poor furniture and mean array. 
© If thou account'ſt it ſhame, lay it on me; | 
And therefore frolic; we will hence, forthwith, 
To feaſt and ſport us at thy father's houſe.” 
Go call my men, and bring my horſes out. 

Cath. O happy hearing! Let us ſtraight be goge; 
J cannot tarry here another day. 

Pet. Cannot, my Kate! O fie! indeed you can 
Befides, on ſecond thoughts, tis now too late; 
For, look, how bright and goodly ſhines the moon. 

_ Cath. The moon! the ſun; it is not moon-light now. 
Pet. I fay it is the moon that ſhines ſo bright. 
Cath. I ſay it is the ſun that ſhines ſo bright. 

Pe. Now, by my mother's ſon, and that's myſclf; 

It ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or what I liſt, . 

Or e' er I journey to your father's houſe : 

Go on, and fetch our horſes back again. 

Evermore croſt, and eroſt; nothing but croſt! 
Grim. Say as he ſays, or we ſhall never go. 
Cath. I ſee *tis vain to ſtruggle with my bonds; 

So be it moon, or ſun, or what you pleaſe: 

And if you pleaſe to call it a ruſh-candle, 

Henceforth, I vow, it ſhall be ſo for me. 

Pet. I ſay it is the moon. 

Cath. I know it is the moon, 

Pet. Nay, then you lie; it is the bleſſed ſun. 
Cath. Juit as you pleaſe, it is the bleſſed ſun; 

But ſun it is not, when you ſay it is not; 

And the moon changes, even as your mind; 

What you will have it nam'd, even that it is, 

And ſo it ſhall be for your Catharine. 

Pet. Well, forward, forward: Thus the bowl ſhall run, 

And not unluckily, againſt the bias“ | 5 

ut 
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But ſoft, ſome Now, ro is . here, 
And ſtops our — 

Enter ptiſta, Hortenſio, and As. 
Good-morrow, gentle miſtreſs, where away? 
Tell me, ſweet Kate, and tell me truly too, 

Haſt thou beheld a freſher gentlewoman ? 

« Such war of white and red within her cheeks! 

© What ſtars do ſpangle heav'n with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heav'nly face? 
Fair, lovely maid, once more good day to thee. . 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty's ſake. 

Bap. What's all this? 

Cath. Young budding virgin, fair, and freſh, and ſweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode? 

Happy the parents of ſo fair a child; 
Happier the man whom favourable ſtars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed - fellow. 

Bian. What mummery 1s this? 

Pet. Why, how now, Kate; I hope thou art not ot mad: 
This is Baptiſta, our old reverend father; | 
And not a maiden, as thou fay*ſt he is. : 1 
| Cath. Pardon, dear father, my miſtaken eyes, 

That have been ſo bedazzled with the ſun, 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green; 
Now I perceive thou art my reverend father: 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad miſtaking. [ Kneels. 

Bap. Riſe, riſe, my child; what ſtrange vagary's this? 
came to ſee thee with my ſon and daughter. | 
How lik'ſ thou wedlock? Art not alter'd, Kate? 

Cath. Indeed I am. I am transform'd to ſtone. 

Pet. Chang'd for the better much; ar't not, my Kate? 

| Cath. So good a maſter, cannot chooſe but mend me. 

Hor. Here is a wonder, if you talk of wonders. 

Bap. And fo it is; I wonder what it bodes? 

Pet. Marry, peace it bodes; and love, and life, 

And awful rule, and right ſuprem | 
And, to be ſhort, what not, that's foot an and happy. | 

Bian. Was ever woman's ſpirit broke ſo ſoon? - 
What 1s the matter, Kate? hold up thy head, 

Nor loſe our ſex's beſt prerogative, 
To wiſh and have our will — 

Piel. Peace, brawler, peace; 

D d 2 Or 
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Or I will give the meek Hortenſio, 
Your huſband, there, my taming recipe. 

© Bian, Lotd, never let me have a cauſe to ſigh, 
Till I be brought to ſuch a filly paſs. 

* Grum. [fo Bap. ] Did I not promiſe you, Sir, my 
« maſter's diſcipline wou'd work miracles? 

Bap. I ſcarce believe my eyes and ears. 

* Bian. His eyes and ears had felt theſe os ere 
He ſhou'd have moap'd me ſo. 

* Cath. Alas! "7 filter ——*? 

Pet. Catharine, I charge thee tell this headſtrong 


woman, 
What duty *tis ſhe owes her lord and buſband. 
Fwy Come, come, you're mocking, we will have no- 
© i 
0 Pee. Come on, I ſay. 
© Bian. She ſhall not. 
Her. Let us hear, for both our ſakes, good wife. 
« Pet. Catharine, begin.“ 
Cath. Fie, fie, unknit that threatening, unkind brow, 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy 2 thy governor ! | 
It blots thy beeuty, as froſts bite the meads; | 
Confounds thy fame, as whirtwinds ſhake fair buds D 
And in no ſenſe is meet or amiable. 
« Pet. Why, well ſaid, Kate. 
© Cath. A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty; _ 
And while it is ſo, none ſo dry or thirſty 
Will deign to ſip, or touch a drop of it. 
* Bian. Siſter, be quiet 
© Pet. Nay, learn þ ons that leſſon On, on, I ſay.* 
Cath. Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
- Thy head, — ſovereign: one that cares for thee; 
And, for thy maintenance, commits his body 
Lo painful labour, both by ſea and land, 
To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 
While thou ly'ſt warm at home, ſecure and ſafe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience; 


Too little payment for ſo great a debt. 


Bap. 
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Bap. Now fair befal thee, ſon Petruchio, 
The battle's won, and thou can'ſt keep the field. 
Pet. Oh! fear me not 
Bap. Then, my new gentle Catharine, 
Go home with me along, and I will add 
Another dowry to another daughter, 
For thou art changed as thou hadſt never been. 
Pet. My fortune is ſufficient. Here's my wealth: 
Kiſs me, my Kate; and fince thou art become 
So prudent, kind, and dutiful a wife, 
Petruchio here ſhall doff the lordly huſband; 
An honeſt maſk, which I throw off with pleaſure. 
Far hence all dank wilfulneſs, and noiſe, 
And be our future lives one gentle ſtream 
Of mutual love, compliance, and regard. 
'* Cath. Nay, then I'm all unworthy of thy love, 
© And look with bluſhes on my former ſelf. 
Het. Good Kate, no more—this is beyond my hong 
© [Gees forward with Catharine in his hand. 
© Such duty as the ſubje& owes the prince, 
Even ſuch a woman oweth to her huſband : 
And when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 
© And not obedient to his honeſt will, 
What is ſhe but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceleſs traitor to her loving lord?“ 
How ſhameful *tis when women are ſo ſimple 
To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace; 
Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, : 
Where bound to love, to honour, and obey! 
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Spoken by Mr K ING. 


HE bard, whoſe hopes on comedy depend, 
Muſt ſtrive inſtruction with delight to blend ; 
While he who bounds his leſs aſpiring views 
To farce, the combruſh of the comic muſe, 
With pleaſantry alone may fill the ſcene 
His buſineſs chiefly this; to cure the ſpleen, 


To 


- 
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To raiſe the penſive mind from grate gay, 
And help te laugh à thoughtful hour away. 
If any quibbling wit diſpute my theſis, 
I'd aſk the uſe of half our petty pieces? | F 
Nay, Sirs, my queſtion (ill ſhall higher climb — — . 
Pray what's the uſe of full · pric'd pantomime ? ; 
How does the pleaſur'd eye with rapture glance 
When mingling witches join in bobbling dance! 

When wriggling Harlequin, the magie ſage, 
In hornpipe amble traverſes the ſtage! * 
When trembling Pierrot in his quivering ſhines, 
An oftrich enters, or a ſerpent twines! 
When headleſs taylors raiſe the laughing ft, 
Or flour-dredg'd footmen twirl upon a ſpit! 
But oh, how loud the roar, how dear the rumble, 
When ſcaffolds, mortar boards, and bricklayers tum ble 
When Clodpate runs or lifips, or quaintly rears 
From laundreſs tub his anabaptiſt ears 
While all the wit theſe exhibitions draw, 
Is comprehended in the cry—** O la!“ 

Our author, in this awful court of 
Submits his cauſe to an impartial jury. 
No friendly junte he to-night employs, 
To catch by f@vouring bands the public voice: 
He founds on Britiſh candour all his truſt, ; 
Convinc'd a Britiſh audience will be juſt. N FLA. 


A 
Sent, A genteel Apartment. 


Enter Haxwoopd and FRANKLY. 
FRANKLY. ; 


6 WE: this is the moſt unexpected viſit—But pri- 
0 thee, Harwood, what, in the name of myſtery, 
6 8 thee to town at this unfaſhionable time of 
6 ear? : ; 

6 Hor. The lofs of my fair houſekeeper. 

* Fran. The loſs of Maria! Is ſhe dead ? 

Har. Worſe, my dear Frankly—elop'd. 2 

Fran. Elop'd! Why, I thought you had ſo great 4 
*a for each other, that you had been as inſeparable 
* av old age and avarice, or a coquette and a looking- 
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© Har. I thought ſo too; but women are as 
© able as their dreſſes; there is no anſwering for the hu- 
mours of the ſex—tho”, faith, I cannot altogether ex- 
© cuſe myſelf. in the affair of our parting. 

Fran. Prithee explain. 

© Har. You know, Charles, after the death of my wife, 
© (whom, with ſhame I muſt own, Inever thoroughly loved], 
as ſhe was not mine but my father's choice), I pre- 
© vail'd on Maria, who was either beggar'd by an unnatu- 
© ral father or a villainous uncle, to take upon her the care 
of my family—Her good ſenſe, beauty, and behaviour, 
© :mperceptibly won my heart; but my pride forbiddin 
me to marry a woman without a fortune, I made als 
© of every means in my power to—gain her affections. 

Fran. I underſtand you; to gain them in the old way! 

* Har. But the fair Maria was ſo much upon her 
© guard, or ſo obſtinately virtuous, that nothing but down- 
right matrimony would induce her to liſten to my ſo- 
© licitations., | | | 

© Fran. An unreaſonable gipſy ! And ſo you dropp'd 
© the affair? 

Har. Not quite ſo haſty in your concluſions, good Sir 
© —After a vaſt profuſion of lying and ſwearing, which 
« fail'd of the defir'd ſucceſs, I determin'd to make my 
grand attack. | | 

Fran. Reſolv'd like a man of ſpirit ! 

© Har. And accordingly, one night the laſt week, 

When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon 
And ſtars alone ſhone conſcious of the theft, 
Fot with the Gallic grape, and high in blood, 
© and ſo forth, I began my aſſault 
© Fran. Bravo! 

Har. It would be needleſs to tell thee T was repuls'd 
An ſhort, the dear, lovely, affronted, virtuous Ma- 
« ria ſo highly reſented the familiarity, that ſhe inſtantly 
© left the houfe, and from that hour I have not ſet eye 
on the fair enſlaver. 

Fran. And ſo you are come ta town to hire a new 
© houſekeeper ? | 

© Har. No; to marry my old one, if I can be fo for- 
< tunate as to encounter her—I muſt have her— I can- 

| © nat be cafy without her] have ſome faint hopes of 
$5 Ae: meeting 
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meeting with her, as ſhe was ſeen on the London road 
Which do you think the moſt likely way of finding 
«© her out? . 

Fran. Hum—this requires ſome thought Ay 
Pray, what do you think of a penitential advertiſe- 
ment? 5 

Har. No, hang it! Should I be diſcovered for the 
© author, it would make me too ridiculous. | 
© Fran. That's true, I muſt confeſs—Stay—Do you 
imagine ſhe will be looking after another place? | 

* Har. I fancy ſhe will, as her finances mult be low. 

Fran. Then the only methed I can put you into is 
an application to ſome of our intelligence-warehouſes. 

Har. I don't underſtand your cant phraſe: Pray 
© what do you mean by an intelligence-warehouſe ? 

Fran. A regiſter-office. 

* Har. Oh, I take you! the places where ſervants 
© may be heard of— Pray, were not theſe offices invent- 
ed by the ingenious author of Tom Jones? : 

« Fran. They were The project hath been, and till 
© 16, of great utility to the public ; but as there 1s no 
© neral rule without an exception, this laudable inſtitution 
© hath been ſtrangely perverted, -thro* the villainy and 
© avarice of ſome of its managers There is an old raſcal 
© in this neighbourhood who hath amaſe'd a tolerable for- 
© tune by _ of this kind. His office is frequented 
© by perſons of every degree; and, among its other con- 
6 TR the — old trade of pimping is carried. on 
© with great ſucceſs and decency. I believe as many 
« proſelytes have been made to the fleſh by the knavery 
of this raſcal, as by the moſt ſucceſsful bawd in town. 

Har. So, I find the old fellow is a genius in his way. 

Fran. A complete one Our old ſchool-fellow Jack 
« Williams is his clerk ; from which honourable employ- 
© ment he retires in a few days to a ſtewardſhip, to which 
© I have lately recommended him.—By his means I have 
© often had an opportunity of overhearing ſome paſſages 
* which have afforded great humour and entertainment. 

* Har. If my heart were not fo full for the loſs of 
© this dear woman, I could like to throw away an hour in 
an amuſement of this kind. 2+ kk 

Fran. That you may this very morning, if you 

« pleaſe 
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© pleaſe——T'll introduce you—Tt will help to diſſipate 

your melancholy for the loſs of your fair deſerter. 

Har. Pſha, I'm not in an humour to reliſh any plea- 
« ſaitry—Excuſe me, Charles—ſome other time I'll ac- 
* cept of your offer. 

Frau. Since you are ſo ſerious, I muſt inſiſt on your 
going Why, thou art as melancholy as a ſuperſeded 
© placeman Come, come, George, don't deſpair—F 
« warrant we will find out this charmer in a few * 
© You muſt T5 with me, Harwood. 

e 


Har. Then I'm ready to attend you. 
0 Fran. Allons donc.“ [Exeunt. 
SCENE, a Regiſter office *. | 
Enter Williams. 


il. The buſineſs of the morning is partly over 
What a crowd of deluded females have flock'd to this 
c_ within theſe three hours, in expectation of the ima- 
| place we have advertis'd ! A regiſter-office, 
— the direction of ſo conſcientious a perſon as Mr 
Gulwell, inſtead of a public good, becomes a public 
evil—My upright maſter * feels any refleQions of 
this kind. Avarice is his leading principle; and ſo long 
as he can ſwell his bags by the folly or credulity of man- 
kind, he will not ſuffer conſcience to hinder him in the 
purſuit of gain—* Mr Frankly !—apropo;—l muſt have 
© his opinion of this letter—'tis an affair too ſerious to 
be congived at. 
© Enter Harwood and Frankly. 
Fran. Mr Williams, your ſervant. 

Wil. Sir, your moſt obedient. 

* Fran. I am come to aſk the favour of your giving 
© this gentleman an opportunity of overhearing the hu- 
© mours of the regiſter-office. 

* Wil. Sir, you could not impoſe upon me a more wel- 
come command Sir] beg pardon for my freedom 

* —If I miſtake not, I had the honour of being your 
c e, Its Sh name, I think, is Harwood ? 
Har. It is, Sir I am v lad to ſee Mx 
« Wal: ery g you 

i!. Come, Sir, this is no time for compliments: I 

expect 


The Farce uſually degins here: 
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expect my maſter every minute — There is your way, 
Sir you may ſee all that come in thro? the blind 
Pray flip the ſpring - lock, for fear of a ſurpriſe from 
my maſter To your poſts, gentlemen :* I think I 


hear him coming. - 
Enter Gulwell. 

Gul. So; this advertiſement has brought in two pounds 
thirteen ſhillings No very bad morning's work! 
Well, thanks to the memory of our witty founder, ſay 
]! Had he not luckily hit on the ſcheme of a regiſter- 
office, I might have dangled on at quill-driving without 
ever being worth a groat. * 1 

Wil. But, Sir, do you think this calling of ours the 
moſt conſcientious one in the world ?—I begin to ima- 

ine my old employment, the law, the more honeſt pro- 
eſſion of the two. | 

Gul. Mr Williams, there is roguery in all the employ- 
ments under the ſun. Every day's experience will ec n- 
vince you, that there is no getting thro? the world with- 
out a neceſſary portion of trick and chicanery. 

Wil. Sir, if the impoſture of this very advertiſement 
were found out and duly puniſh'd, one or both of us 
would ſtand a fair chance for the pillory. How many 
poor girls have this morning been ſtripped of perhaps 
their laſt ſhilling, by being amuſed with the hopes of the 
place we have advertiſed. I'faith, Sir, ſome of our 
profeſſion are little better than downright pickpockets 
_ am glad I ſhall have the good fortune to leave it ſo 
oon. a 

Gul. Mr Williams, I am truly ſorry for our ſepara- 
tion, yet rejoice at the occaſion of it—However, if you 
hope to abs a fortune in your alter'd condition of life, 
you muſt learn to keep your conſcience in proper ſubor- 
dination. I can aſſure you, that fraud is as neceſſary a 
requiſite in a ſtewardſhip as in an intelligence - office 
— there no meſſage from Dr Skinflint about the Welſh 

ving . 

Wil. Yes, Sir; he ſays, as curates are ſo cheap in 
Wales, he will not take leſs than a thouſand guineas. 

Gul. A ſpiritual curmudgeon ! Why, it is not quite 
a hundred a- year. forgot to aſk if you call'd at Cap- 
tain Sparkle's laſt night? 31 8 11 

- Wi 


— Ann — RR. — * _ — 
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. Wil. I did, Sir; and was ſurpriſed to ſee him ſo 
y recovered. | | 

Gul. Ay,- | thought he would grow better after the 
embarkation ! I never ſuppoſed him in any very great 
danger, becauſe he refuſed eight hundred guineas for his 
commiſſion when his life was ſaid to be deſpair'd of — 
Have you finiſhed the aſſigument of the ſurgeoncy ? 
il. No, Sir. 

Gul. Then get it done, Mr Williams Stay—you 
muſt write an advertiſement for the Daily — any time 
this afternoon will do—of an employment to be diſpoſed 
of in Ireland of a thouſand pounds per annum, which 

requires little learning or attendance, and may be exe- 
cuted by a deputy—Remember to add, that ſecrecy is 
requir'd, and none but principals need to apply. 

Wit. I forgot to tell you the young gentleman was 

here, to know if you had receiv'd an anſwer about the 
ſecretary's place. 
. Gul. Truly, I am ſorry I cannot ſucceed —— Fifteen 
hundred guineas were inſiſted on I pleaded the young 
gentleman s acknowledged merit, and the public ſervices 
of his brave father, who loſt his life in fighting for his 
country; which ſo ſoftened my principal, that he ſunk 
his demand from— | | 

Wil. Fifteen to five hundred, I hope ? | 
- Gel. From guineas to pounds: I could get no further 
abatement. : ö 
"4. W ih. It 18 o pity that ſuch extraordinary merit ſhould 
have no better ſucceſs. - ; 

. Gul. Ah, Mr Williams, if places were given to perſons 
of merit only, the Lord have mercy upon many a big- 
looking family !— Away; here's company a-coming ! 
[Exit Williams.] Heyday! Who have we here? By 
his looks he muſt be one of the tribe of the Soup- 


Maigres ! | 
Enter a Frenchman. 

French. Be votre nom, Monſieur le Gulvelle ? 

Gul. It is, Sir Four buſineſs ? | 

French. Sire, me be tell dat dere be de grand nombre 
d' Academies Francoiſes en Londres; and me voud be 
glad to be employe as un maitre de langues. Me ſpeak 
à de Frens vid de vraie prononciation; an you ſee beſide 

Na ä ma 
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ma connoiſſance in de langue Angloiſe be not de moſt 
3 3 ES. aha | | 

Gul. O yes, Sir, very pretty Engliſh, I 
muſt own !—Pray, buſineſs have you been bred to? 

French. Biſneſs! do you means to front a me? me be 
von of de gens de qualité. | . 

Gul. How, Sir, a perſon of quality, and ſo poor ag 
to be ſeeking after a livelihood ?- 

French. Vy, vere be de vonders of all dat? Noting 
be more commun en France Me dit indeed ſometime, 
pour paſſer le temps, amuſe my fel vid curl a de air 
and cut a de corn of mine comrades de qualité of bot 
ſex. 

Gul. Sir, if you be a proficient in theſe ſciences, I 
give you joy with all my heart ; for I don't know a more 
profitable calling in London, nay, nor a more reputable 
one; for its profeſſors are careſs'd by perſons of the firſt 
faſhion and diſtinction.— There's your countryman Mon- 
fieur Frizzelette de la Corneille, a hair and corn- cutter 
in St James's, that keeps his chariot, tho? tis ſcarce half 
a ſcore years ſince he would have made a bow to the 

d for a bellyful of ſoup-maigre. . | 

French. And begar ſo vould me too. | | 

Gul. Sir, I will cook you up an advertiſement as 
long as'a proclamation, that will effectually do your bu- 
ſineſs: In the mean time, I ſhall give orders for one 
of the laconic kind, to hang in golden letters over your 
door; as, Hair and corns cut after the French taſte, 
by a perſon of quality.” - | * 

French. Ay, dat vil do ver vel! Par une perſone de 
qualité. | | | 

Gul. But, Sir, as you are a man of rank, yon may 
perhaps think it below your dignity to follow any pro- 
feſſion that has the leaſt appearance of bufineſs? © 

French. Non, non, Monſieur; tout a contraire. 

Gul. Then I dare venture to ſay, that in leſs than a 
dozen years you will be rich enough to return to your 
native country, and marry a prineeſſe of the blood 
How, in the name of wonder, could you think of being 
a pitiful teacher of French for a livelihood, when you 
are - our of talents ſuperior to all the learning in the 
wo | | - 

Vol. III. E e French, 
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French. Me vil tell you, Monfieur—It be no more ag 
dix—leven—douze—tirteen—ay, tirtecn year ſinee mon 
couſin com'd over to l' Angleterre to teaſh a de Frens in 
de boarding-ecole Vell, he did engage de affeQion 
of de Angloiſy, young lady, ſa belle ecoliere; runn'd 
| avay vid her; and ſo, begar, he getted de vife, vid not 
leſs as von hundred touſand livres—Now, as mon couſin 
could marrie de lady vid ſo muſh of de Pargent, vy may 
not me ope to do de ſame ? | 

Gul. True, Sir; but there's an ugly act of parliament 
fince that time, which hinders you fortune-hunting gen- 
tlemen from gaining ſuch wives. Well, Sir, you will 
—— 2 Cam —tww ax theee guineas or fo—and I 
ſhall begia the advertiſement. ; | 

* Hey! vat you ſay ? depofit e n'entens 

8 t. 8 - 
2264 Oh, Sir, I'll foon explain it Depoſit ſigni. 
—— N 

French. Non, non, mon cher ami !—it be impoſſible 
for me to know vat you means; for me do not under- 
ſtand un mot de la langue Angloiſe. | 

Gul. Why, Sir, I thought your connoiſſance in de 
langue Angloiſe had not been de moſt inconfiderable. 

Mimicking him. 

French. O Monſieur |! —— but dat — dat vas une 
autre choſe quite anoder ting. | ; 

Sul. Well, Sir, I muſt have two or three guineas, 

* of earneſt, before I proceed any further in your 

neſs. | 
French. Two tree ginee ! begar, me could ſo ſoon 
give you two tree million—Vat you take a me for? Un 

d voleur? von tief You tink me ave rob your 
Lagüle exchequer; for all de vorld know dat de exche- 
quer of my countr6e ave ſcarce ſo much to be rob of — 
Loet a me ſee—me ave no more as von chelin—an von 
—two—tree alf Pence. 

Gul. Thirteen pence halfpenny ! a very critical ſum 
in England Well, Sir, you may leave that in part; 
I muſt give you credit for the remainder. 

[Frenchman giver him money. 

French. Dere, Sir 


An ſo, Monſieur le Gulvelle, 
you tink en veritẽ me ſal ride in my coaſh ? | 


. — 


Gul. 
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Gul. Not at all impoſſible——.Call again in a week, 
and you ſhall fee what I have done for you. 

French. Begar! you ave elevẽ' mine art Sire, me 
be yotre tres humble, tres oblige, & tres devote ſerviteur 
O ͤ mon Dieu! Ride in my caroſſe! [ Exit. 
- Gul. Your moit humble ſervant, good Monſieur le 
Caroſſe If it were not for the credulity of mankind, 
what a plague would become of us office-keepers? 

Enter Margery. 

Mar. Sur, an I may be ſo bold, I'fe come to ax 
an ye*ve ſped about t' woman- ſervant, at ye advertis d 
for? 

Gul. I have not Come nearer, young woman. 

Mar. Let me ſteck t' deer firſt, an ye pleaſe. 

[ Shuts the door. 

Gul. What countrywoman are you? 

Mar. I'fe Yorkſhire, by my truly —I was bred an 
bworn at Little Yatton, aſide Roſeberry Topping. 

Gul. Roſeberry Topping: Where 1s that, my pretty 
maid? 
| Mar. Certainly God! ye knaw Roſeberry? I thought 
ony fule had knawn Roſeberry . Tis t' biggeſt hill in 
oll Vorkſhire —— Tis aboun a mile an a hofe high, an 
as coad as ice at” top on't i't hetteſt ſuramer's da 
that it is. 

Gul. You've been in ſome ſervice, I ſu — 

Mar. Ay, Ill uphode ye have I, — I was neen 
year ald—Nay, makins, 1'd a God's penny at Stowſlah 
market, aboun hofe a year afore at I was neen—An as 
good a ſervant I've been, thof I ſay't myſel, as ever came 
within a pair o deers— I can milk, kurn, fother, bake, 
brew, ſheer, winder, card, ſpin, knit, ſew, and do every 
thing at belongs to a huſbandman, as weel as ony laſs-at 
ever ware clog-ſheen: an as to my karecter, I defy ony 
body, gentle or ſimple, to ſay black's my nail. , 

Gul. Have you been in any place in London? 

Mar. Ay, an ye p aan liv'd wi Madam Shrill- 
pipe, in St Pole's Kirk- Garth; but was forc'd to leave 
my place, afore at I had been a wee. o days in't. 

Gul. How ſo? a 
Mar. Marry, becoſe ſhe ommoſt flig ted an ſcaulded 
me out o my wits—She was't arranteſt ſcaud at ever I 
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met wi in my bworn days—She had ſeerly ſike a tongue, 
as never was in ony woman's head but her awn—It wad 
ring, ring, ring, ring, like a larum, frac mworn to neeght. 
Then ſhe wad put herſel into fike fluſters, that her face 
wad be as black ast recking-crook— Nay, for that mat - 
ter, I was no but rightly ſarra'd ; for I was tell'd afore- 
hand, by ſome verra ſponſible fwoke, at ſhe was a meer 
donnot : howſomſever, as I fand my money grow leſs 
an leſs every day, (for I had brought my good ſeven an 
twonty ſhilling to neen groats an two pence), I thouglit 
it wad be better. to take up wi a bad place, than nea 
place at oll. * 

| Gul. And how do you like London ? | 

„ Mar. Marry, Sur, I like nowther egg nor ſhell on't. 

þ — They're ſike a ſet of fwoke as I never ſaw wi my eyn 
— They laugh and flier at a body like ony thing ——I 
went no but t'other day ti't baker's for a lafe o 
bread, an they fell a giggling at me as I'd been yan o't 
greateſt gawviſons 1't warld. | 

Gul. Pray, what is a gawviſon ? | 

Mar. Why, you're a gawviſon for not —_— what 
it i9—[I thought ye Londoners ha knawn thing— 
a gawviſon's a ninny-hammer—Now, do — Sur, 
at 1 look ought like a gawviſon ? | 

Gul. Not in the leaſt, my pretty damſel. 

Mar. They may bwoaft as they will o their manners; 
but they have nae mare manners than a miller's horſe, 
I can tell them that, that I can—1 wiſh F had been ſtill 
at canny Yatton. | 
Gul. As you have ſo great a liking to the place, why 
would you leave it ? 

Mar. Marry, Sur, I was forc'd, as yan may ſay, to 
leav't—The ſquire wad not let me be—By my truly, 
Sur, he was after me mworn, noon, an neeght——If I 
wad but ha conſented to his wicked ways, I might a had 
gould by gopins, that I might—Lo ye, ſquire, ſays I, 

v're miſta en o me! Pſe nane © thea fort o cat 
I'ſe a vartuous young woman, I'll aſſeer ye Veꝰ ere 
other fwokes fwoke— Wad ye be ſike a tayſtrel as to ruin 
me: But oll wadn't do: he kept following an fol- 
lowing, an teiring an teizing me— At lang run I tell'd 
my ald dame z an ſhe adviſed me to gang * 
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be out of his way; that ſhe did, like an onniſt woman as 
ſhe was—T went to my coulin Iſbell; an fays I to her, 
Iſbell, ſays I, come; will you go way to London? —An 
tell'd her ts 'hale affair atween me an the-ſquire—Odſ. 
beed! ſays ſhe; my laſs, I'll: gang wi thee ti't warld's 
end—An away we come in good yearneft, tr. 
Gul. It was a —__ uartuour bun bw 
old are you? 1 
Mar. I'ſe aineteet © come Collop- Monday. te 
Gul. Would you undertake — — 4 
Mar. I'ſe fad I cannot matage'ty CI in 
a huſbandman's houſe. 
Gul. It is > vary: dente former'win\B = 
ſhire—I am ſure ou wil do—P'll — Jou of for i it 
Your name? 


Mar. Margery M hae ye pleaſe. | 
Fe _ Go you at I — 3 
ar. Nay, 0 

I'ſe nea ſchollard. | 3 is 

Gul. Well, I ſhall write to him this evening—What: 
wages do you aſk ? 

Mar. Nay marry, for that matter, I wa@nt be oer 
ſtiff about wage. 


Gul. Then I can venture to aſſure you of Rees” 


muſt give me half. a- crown, my pretty maid.— Our fee is- 


only a ſhilling for a common place ; but for 9 


keeper's we have always half -· a- crown. 

Mar. There's twea ſhilling, an — throbekr 
four—fave—ſix pen'north o braſs, with a | thouſand 
thanks—God's prayer light o you! for I'ſe ſeer ye'rt** 
belt friend I have met wi fin-I-come frae canny Yattonz- 
that you are—— When ſhall I coll again, Sur: 05 

Guk About the middle of the next week. | 


- 


Mar. Sur, an ye pleaſe, gud mworning to you. Exit. 


Gul. Good morning to you, deer, vartuous Mrs Mar- 
gery Moorpout—— So, this is a ſpecimen. of er 
Barber ; + than it is More cuſtomers! !! 

| Enter Scotchman. 
Well, Sir, your buſineſs with me 2 


Scet. Gin ye be the maiſter o' this office, my dint. 


neſs wi ye is to ſpear at ye gin Fe can be 0” any ſervice, 
_ # peur diſtreſſit gentleman ? 
es cal. 
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Gul Sir, I ſhould be to do a gentleman in di- 
| frof amy: | ror yr an eſpecially one of your 
country. I have a veneration for the very name of a 
Scotchman ; my father was one. 
Jan. Troth, ye ſpeak vera mickle like a 
an ſeem to hae a r ſenſe oꝰ national honour A' am 
| pans Ave been ſonſy as to fa' into fic hands— 
maun ken that my family is as auncient as ony i“ a 
— — frae 
e Macinto was privy to 
Tub day U. Ag. 
Gul. A very conſiderable origin indeed: But pray, 
re di- 
Scot. I'ſe tell ye the hale matter When I was a lad. 
die, I was fac daft to get the ill-will o a“ my kin, by 
the diſgrace I had brought upo? the Macintoſhes, by pit- 
ting myſel prentice til a cankert auld carle o a ſword- 
fg in Aberdeen, whaſe bonny Wo a I was 0 un- 
„ 


Set. 1 — I wanted 


gear to begin the warld wi“: I np "Tara mp 
ns ny 


they girnit at me like the 
gd yr they : —— 


44 poke -nuke l As ye bak'd ye may brew“ —An the 
deel o' other gowd or filler; nae no ſac mickle as a 
—— 009m ior Age unleſs I wad betak 
| to ſome mare gentleman-like occupation—Weel, 
Sir, — forcit to wale a new buzineſs—— They ge” 
me graith enough to buy a pack ; an I turn'd travelling 
merchant, w the Engl 2 a 
peddler, that I might nae — diſgrace to my kin. 
Gul. Why, this was a way to retrieve the diſgrace of 
the Macintoſhes indeed | 

Scot. net — hw 
permuſſion I'ſe ſpeed me to the trag 
— As I was ganging my gate towards —— 1 
was attackit by tua rubbers, wha gar d me ſtrip frae the 
muckle coat o my back to my verra ſark; an rubbit me 
o ay and mare nor 4“, I could ca* my ain— An no 


content wi taking 6— hair; — 
pou'd 
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pou'd me by the lugs; they briſſet and ſkelpit me to fie 
a gree, that the gore blude rin into my breeks, an my 
ſkin was amaiſt as black as pick—Nay, when I gran'd i 
meikle dool an agonie, the fallows leugh at my pitifu? 


mains; caw'd me an ill-far*d ſcabbit tyke, an bad me be 


gane into my ain crowdie country to ſell butter an brun · 


ne. | 

Gul. The barbarous villains! not only to rob and abuſe 
you, but to inſult your country. - 

Scot. I wat, it was a downright national refleQion! 
An a'm fic a loo'er o“ my country, that it hurt me mare 
nor a' the whacks they ga' me, an the loſs o' my pack 
into the bargain—Weel, Sir, a'm now brought to the 
maiſt ruefu* plight that ever peur fallow was in, for I 
canna git claiths to my back, or veetels to my wame— 
A'm ſae blate, that I maun ſtarve to deid or I can ax 
charity; abeit, a'm ſae hungry, that I could mak a braw 
meal upo' a whin ſour kail, an a haggiſe tane aff a mid · 
ding, gif it e' en ſtank like a brock. 
Gul. Poor gentleman, I pity your condition with all 
. | 
— As I trudge alang the wynds, I can hear the 
cawler waiter I drink at the pump, gang jaup, jaup, 
jaup, i' my empty kyte——Except a bicker o' gud fat 
broſe, an a lunch o' falt beef, whilk I gat laſt Sabbath- 
day aboard o' a wie Scotch barkie, I ha no had my peur 
wame weel fteght this twa owks an abaon: an hunger, ye 
ken, is unco ſare to bide. 

Gul. It is ſo indeed. | 

Scot. Now gin ye can pit me intill ony creditable way 


CRY I fall reckon it a vera great kynd- 

8. 

* For what ftation in life do you think yourſelf 
t | 


Scot. For ony ſtation where learning is neceſſary —T 
eare na a pickle o' ſneeſhing what it be—Ye may ken by 
my elocution, a'm a man o“ nae ſma* lair—Iwas fac weel- 
lair'd, that ilka auld wife in Aberdeen wald turn up the 
whites o' her een, like a Maſs John at kirk, an cry, 
« Ay! God guide us! what a pauky chiel is Donald ? 
4 he's ſac ald-gabbit that a ſpeaks, like a print buke,” — 
Len kke rern weel to be 3 Latia feeretury till = mee 
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niſter oꝰ ſtate; an can fa wi' out vanity, a'm as fit for an 
office as ony man i' the Britiſh dominions. | 
Gul. Then you underſtand Latin? 
Scot. Latin! bout awa' man! hout awa, ye daft gowk! 
Do ye jeer a body? a Scotchman, an not unnerſtan La- 
tin? ha, ha, ha! A vera gud joke, a- truly! Unnerſtan 
Latin, quo' he!——Why; we ſpeak it better nor ony o' his 
majeſty's ſubjects, an wi' the genuine original pronon - 
ciation too —Iſe gie ye a ſpeecimen frae that wutty chiel, 
Maiſter Ovid Lis 
Parve, nec invidio, fine me, liber, ibis in urbem, 
Hei mihi, guad domino non licet ire tuo! 
Now ken ye, man, whether I unnerſtan Latin, or not 
Gul. Oh! Sir, I ſee you are a complete I. atiniſ.— 
Well, if we can't fall in for the ſecretary, ſuppoſe you 
ſhould take up with tranſlating a while till ſomething 
better offer?—there are pretty pickings, very comfortable 
pickings, now and then to be had in that way. 
Scot. Ony thing at preſent to ſatisfy the cravings gt 
my wame, that is no an-under the dignity of my family 
—Ye ken the ald ſaw, Beggars mun na be chuſers—for 
that mater, I'ſe no repine, gif I can but &en git ban- 
nocks an ſneeſhing, till ſomething better fa* out. | 
Gul. Give me your name and place of abode, and you 
may expect to hear from me very ſhortly. . 
Scot. Donald Macintoſh—gentleman—at Maiſter Ar- 
chibald Buchanan's, 3 tobacco-merchant, at the ſign of 
| the Highlander and ſnuff-bladder—— ower anenſt king 
6 7 James's ſtairs, Shadwell. . J What's your 
charge, Sir? 
i K 2 Only a ſhilling, Sir tis a perquiſite to my. 
dler 
Scot. There it's for Yes Sir Gives him money.] 1 
was fain to borrow't o' Sandy Ferguſon the coal- heaver 
for the deel a bodle had I o' my ain. | 
. Gul. Have you got any body to give you a character? 
21 Scot. In troth, I canna ſay I ha' &er now !—TI ken 
| nea living ſawl in London, but Sandy an my laudlord,: | 
5 that I could ax fic a favour o', an ablirs their karacter o 
1 me would no be thought ſufficient. , 
1 | Gul. Nay, Sir, it is no very great 8 would. 
* hd you a trifle; for when we make characters, 2 
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muſt be paid for them We have characters, as Jockies 
have pedigrees, from five ſhillings to five guineas. 

Scot. Weel, Sir, we may tauk o' that anither time 
Gia ye ſucceed, ye'ſe find me no ungratefu'— Ye ſal ſee 
I hae no ſae mikle o' the fauſe Engliſhman i' me as to 
be forgetfu* o' my benefactors— A' m afeard a've been 
vera faſheous; howe'er I'ſe faſh ye nae langer, but gan 
my waus hame— ir, your vera abliged fervant—In 
troth, this is a rara avis interris, nigrogue ſimillima cyg- 
no! [Extt. 

Gul. Your moſt obedient, good Mr Latin Secretary 
— There goes one of the many fools, that owe their ruin 
to family-pride— Who's here one of my party- co- 
lour'd cuſtomers? Oh! ?tis lady Vixen's livery ! 

Enter a Footman. 

Foot. Sir, my lady Vixen defires to ſpeak with you, at 
Mr Bombazin's the filk-mercer's, over the way. | 

Gul. Mr Williams, give an eye to the office] ſhall 
be back in a few minutes. [Exeunt, 


| ACT Ja 
© Scenn continues. 


Enter Harwood and Williams. 
Har. ＋ lucky that your maſter was ſent for, or 
* we ſhould have been certainly puzzled in 
« getting Frankly out of the houſe. | 
* Wil. Twas fortunate indeed! e 
* Har. What an infamous raſcal he is! Such a villain 
is enough to bring an odium on the whole fraternity of 
« office-keepers—1 hape they are not all like this maſter 
« of your's, Mr Williams? 
il. No; they are not—There are perſons in this 
4 way of life of as ſtrict honour and integrity as in any 
© profeſſion whatever. 
Har. A regiſter-office, under the ma t of an 
6 1 muſt certainly be very ſerviceable to the 
o public? a 
. Wil. Undoubtedly, Mr Harwood— but the old gen- 
* tleman is croſſing the ſtreet—To your polt, Sir. 
*f Exit ——_— 
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Enter Gulwell. 5 fe 
Gul. Her ladyſhip hath releas'd me ſooner than Lex- 
pected Go, get the inſtrument finiſh'd, Mr Willams— 
[Exit Williams.] A combruſh for lady Vixen! [wri- 
ting. ] This I believe will be the one ·E and-twentieth ſhe 
hath had from my office within theſe two years—a ſpe- 


cial cuſtomer, i'faith! Heyday ! who have we here? a 


ſpruce coxcomb of the military caſt ! 
Enter Captain Le Bruſh. 

Cap. Sir, your moſt obedient—Pray an't you Mr Geo- 
fry Gulwell, Eſquire? 

Gul. The ſame, Sir. 

Cap. Then I am come to have a litile talk with you. 

Gul. Your buſineſs, good Sir? 
Cap. You mult know, Sir, 1 am an enſign in a new- 
rais'd ridgmen, to which poſt I was advanced through 
the intereſt of my very good friend and acquaintance 


lord Pliant, whom I had the honour to ſerve many years 


in the capacity of a valet de chambre—But, Sir, the? 
formerly a ſervant, I am a gentleman-born, and have had 
the honour of an univerſity-iddication. 

Gul. Sir, I make no diſpute of it: you have the ap- 

of a man of conſequence May I crave your 
name and family? 

Cap. My name, Sir, is Le Bruſh—I am commonly 
called Bruſh; but le Bruſh is the name my family was 
ariginally, nay even ſo lately as Harry the Eight, known 
by: a name, Sir, given by way of diſtinction to one of my 
auntſiſters, that was general under All- afraid the Great, 
for ſo victoriouſſy ſweeping away hole armies of the ene · 
my Our family had all their eſtates confiſticated in the 
broils between the Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire line; fo 
that their predeceſſors have been a little ont of repair to 
the preſent time, and the name regenerated into plain 


- Bruſh. 


Gul. Sir, as your family hath been ſo long reduced, 

how came you by the education you talk of? + - 
Cap. Sir, I was taught to read and write free · gratis 

for nothing at a charity-ſchool, and attended lord Pb 
to the univerſity; where you know there is many oppor- 
tunities for a man of talons to improve himſelf. 
. Gul. Right, Sir; ſuch opportunties, that I have fre- 
| | quently 
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quently known a valet return from thence full as wiſe as 


his maſter. 


# Cap. d, Sir, I ſee very plainly you're a gentle- 


man, that knows what's what. 

Gul. And pray, Captain, what were your favourite 
ſtudies at college? | * 

Cap. Logic and poetry, the only two ſtudies fit for a 
gentleman; as the firſt will teach you to cheat the devil, 
aud the laſt to charm— the ladies. 

Gul. I ſnould be glad to have a little conference with 
you on the latter, for I am a bit of a dabler in it. 

Cap. Then ſerouſly as a friend, I would diſſuade you 
to look out damn'd ſharp, or, upon my ſoul, you'll catch 
a tartar! For I have not met with any body, that was 
fit to hold the candle to me in poetry, for a long ſerus 
of time—But, Sir, as I am in haſte, we had better refer 
the diſpute at preſent—any other time I am at your ſer- 
vice for a confab of a few hours—1 ſhall run thro* my 
buſineſs with as brief prolixity as poſſible—At a country 
town, where I was recruiting, I had the good fortune to 
pick up a maiden lady, pretty well ſtricken in years, with 
a fortune of three thouſand pounds in the ſtocks. Now, 
Sir, as the intereſt of the money and my preſent pay will 
ſcarce be ſufficient to maintain me—for you know, Sir, 
a ſoldier and a gentleman is anonymous characters, and 
a man in my office muſt live up to his dignity—1 ſay, 
Sir, as the intereſt of the money is damn'd low, I have 
a deſire to purchaſe a cornacy, or a company of foot, 
that I may be better able to live like a gentleman. 

Gul. Poſts of this kind frequently fall under my dif- 
poſal—T think it a prudent and honurable intention in 
you; as, in caſe of mortality, the proviſion for your lady 
will be larger. | : 

Cap. Pho! dam the old hag! I don't care if the de- 


vil had her! I have been married above two months, and. 


was as tired of her in the firſt fortnight, as a modern man 


of quality after a twelvemonth's cohabitation— l have, for 


theſe five weeks paſt, done every thing in my power to 
break her heart; but egad it 18 made of ſuch tough ſtuff, 


ſuch penetrable ſtuff, (as my friend Shakeſpeare calls it), 
that I believe I ſhan't be able to defect the buſineſs, 
damme !—In ſhort, my diſappointment hath thrown me 


into 
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into ſuch a helliſn delimmar, that the devil fetch me if 
I know, for the blood and ſoul of me, how to execrate 
myſelf out of it! For I want to be rid of her moſt cug 
ſedly, that's certain. 

Gul. There are ways—many ways, Captain, by which 
ſuch a buſineſs may be brought about. 

Cap. True, Sir, my ſergeant Tom Spatterdaſh, who 
is a damn'd cute dog, as any in the Coppercan ſyſtem 
Lou don't know Tom? do you, Sir? | 
- Gul. I can't ſay I have the honour of his acquaint- 
ance. X 8 

Cap. Oh! the moſt droleſt, comicaleſt ſon of a whore 
in the hole univerſe, egad!—As I was a-ſaying, Tom of- 
fered me for ten pieces to give her a doſe; but no, no; 
damme! thinks I to — 4 PI not poiſon the old bel- 
dam neither; it will be the more faſhionable way to break 
her heart. 

Gul. Sir, as you are a gentleman, I would beg leave 
to aſk why you are ſo defirous of parting with a woman, 
who hath been ſo great a benefaQtreſs to you?—I ſhould 
be afraid your patron and his lady would reſent ſuch be- 
haviour—Will you be kind enongh to anſwer my que- 
ftion with truth? 

Cap. Truth, Sir, is, to be ſure, a moſt amable thing, 
and what every gentleman ought to make uſe of, as Mr 
—— what's his name ?—One of the old Roman philo- 
ſophers there—Pythogorus, I believe—Ay, Squire Py- 
thogorus it was, —uſed to ſay, Sockratas is my friend, 
Pluto is my friend, but truth is more my friend. 80 ſay 
I; lord Pliant is my friend, lady Pliant is my friend, but 
truth is more my Fiend. And tho? ſome perſons will 
affirm that truth ought not to be ſpoken at all times, yet 
no philoſopher, nor nobody elſe, would ever venture to 
affirm, but that truth ought to be ſpoken at ſome times 
which being granted—1 ſay, Sir, which being granted, 
it muſt follow neceſſarily follow, Sir that tho? truth 
ought not to be ſpoken at all times, occaſions, and ſea- 
ſons ; yet ſeaſonable truths may be occaſionally ſpoken 
at all times—But this, Sir, is the very profundity of lo- 
gic,and conſequently out of the reach of every capacity; 
wherefore I ſhall deſcend into the ſpear of common ſenſe, 
to be the better underſtood, _ * 

1 . 
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Gul. Sir, I muſt acknowledge that your arguments 
are very ſublime and logical; but yet they are no anſwer 
to my queſtion—Perhaps I have — too rude to preſs 
you on the occaſion - there may be ſome lady in the caſe, 
who— 

Cap. Egad, Sir, you're in the right! I had not been 
married above ten days, till I fell moſt conſumedly in 
love with a niece of my wife's; a girl of fifteen, with a 
damn'd large fortune -a moſt exquaſite creature, upon 
my ſoul!— In ſhort, ſhe is all the hole tote of my deſires 
—As that there black fellar in the play— Othello Moor, 
I think, they call him — ſays, Perdition catch my foul 
« but I do love her! and when I love her not, chaos is 
« come again!“ | 

Gul. Pray, Captain, who 1s that chaos? | 

Cap. And when I love her not, chaos 1s come again 
— Oh! a damn'd fine fentiment as ever was utter d the 
moſt ſentimental ſentiment in the world. 

Gul. But, Captain, I aſk you who is that chaos? 

Cap. Chaos! Lard bleſs you!—You pertend you don't 
know! A man of your years and underſtanding too!— 
Fie! fie! Mr Gulwell!—None of your tricks upon tra · 
vellers! 

Gul. Sir, I ſeldom aſk the meaning of a word I un- 
derſtand. 

Cap. Then you muſt know chaos is a—my dear, it is 
Cd what ſhall I fay?—The devil chaos 
him—It is a—I can't find words — expreſs myſelf pro- 
perly— It is impoſſible to divine it literally but chaos 
when a man ſpeaks of chaos in in —a general way— 
it is as much as to ſay - chaos chaos can't divine 1 it 
otherwiſe for the blood and foul of me. 

Gal. You have not divin'd it at all; at leaſt not to 
my ſatisfaction—1 ſuppoſe, by the connection, 1t * 
fies diſlike. 

Cap. Right, Sir, it is a a kind of diſlike; but not, 
as one may ſay, a—a—an abſolute diſiike—— Bat, Sir, 
to porceed in my ſtory— If I could but break my wife's 
heart, I ſhould aſſuredly marry my-niece in leſs than a 
month after her deceaſe A ſeprate maintenance won't 
do, or Mrs Le Bruſh ſhould have it with all my foul; 
but if we part, you know all hopes of breaking her heart 

Vol. III. i; .are 
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into ſuch a hellſh delimmar, that the devil fetch me if 
I know, for the blood and ſoul of me, how to execrate 
myſelf out of it! For I want to be rid of her moſt cug 
ſedly, that's certain. 

Gul. There are ways—many ways, Captain, by which 
ſuch a buſineſs may be brought about. 

Cap. True, Sir, my ſergeant Tom Spatterdaſh, who 
is a damn'd cute as any in the Coppercan ſyſtem 
— You don't know Tom? do you, Sir? | 
Gul. I can't ſay I have the honour of his acquaint- 
ance. | . 

Cap. Oh! the moſt droleſt, comicaleſt ſon of a whore 
in the hole univerſe, egad !—As I was a-ſaying, Tom of - 
fered me for ten pieces to give her a doſe; but no, no; 
damme! thinks I to myſels, PI not poiſon the old bel- 
dam neither; it will be the more faſhionable way to break 
her heart. 

Gul. Sir, as you are a gentleman, I would beg leave 
to aſk why you are ſo defirous of parting with a woman, 
who hath been ſo great a bedefactreſs to you?—I ſhould 
be afraid your patron and his lady would reſent ſuch be- 
haviour—Will you be kind enongh to anſwer my que- 
ſtion with truth? 

Cap. Truth, Sir, is, to be ſure, a moſt amable thing, 
and what every gentleman ought to make uſe of, as Me 
-—— what's his name ?—One of the old Roman philo- 
ſophers there—Pythogorus, I believe—Ay, Squire Py- 
thogorus it was, — uſed to ſay, Sockratas is my friend, 
Pluto is my friend, but truth is more my friend. 80 ſay 
I; lord Pliant is my friend, lady Pliant is my friend, but 
truth is more my Liend. And tho? ſome perſons will 
affirm that truth ought not to be ſpoken at all times, yet 
no philoſopher, nor nobody elſe, would ever venture to 
affirm, but that truth ought to be ſpoken at ſome times 
which being granted—1 ſay, Sir, which being granted, 
it muſt follow neceſſarily follow, Sir that tho” truth 
ought not to be ſpoken at all times, occaſions, and ſea- 
ſons; yet ſeaſonable truths may be occaſionally ſpoken 
at all times But this, Sir, is the very profundity of lo- 
gie, and conſequently out of the reach of every capacity; 
wherefore I ſhall deſcend into the ſpear of common ſenſe, 
to be the better underſtood, po 
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Gul. Sir, I muſt acknowledge that your arguments 
are very ſublime and logical; but yet they are no anſwer 
to my queſtion—Perhaps I have been too rude to preſs 
you on the occaſion—there may be ſome lady inthe caſe, 
who— 

Cap. Egad, Sir, you're in the right! I had not been 
married above ten days, till I fell moſt conſumedly in 
love with a niece of my wife's; a gul of fifteen, with a 
damn'd large fortune !—a moſt exquaſite creature, upon 
my ſoul!— In ſhort, ſhe is all the hole tote of my deſires 
— As that there black fellar in the play—Othello Moor, 
I think, they call him — ſays, Perdition catch my foul 
« but I do love her! and when I love her not, chaos is 
« come again!“ | 

Gul. Pray, Captain, who is that chaos? | 

Cap. And when I love her not, chaos is come again 
—OQhb! a damn'd fine fentiment as ever was utter'd—the 
moſt ſentimental ſentiment in the world. ; 

Gul. But, Captain, I aſk you who is that chaos? 

Cap. Chaos! Lard bleſs you!—You pertend you don't 
know! A man of your years and underſtanding too!— 
Fie! fie! Mr Gulwelll—None of your tricks upon tra · 
vellers! 

Gul. Sir, I ſeldom aſk the meaning of a word I un- 
derſtand. 

Cap. Then you muſt know chaos is a—my dear, it is 
e what ſhall I ſay?— The devil chaos 
him—It is a—I can't find words to expreſs myſelf pro- 
perly— It is impoſſible to divine it literally—but chaos 
when a man ſpeaks of chaos in in — a general way 
it is as much as to ſay - chaos chaos can't divine 1 it 
otherwiſe for the blood and ſoul of me. 

Gul. You have not divin'd it at all; at leaſt not to 
my ſatisfaction—1 ſuppoſe, by the connection, it ſigni: 
hes diflike. 

Cap. Right, Sir, it is a—a—kind of diſlike; but not, 
as one may ay, 2—a—an abſolute diſlike— But, Sir, 
to porceed in my ſtory—If I could but break my wite's 
heart, I ſhould aſſuredly marry my niece in leſs than a 
month after her deceaſe—A ſeprate maintenance won't 
do, or Mrs Le Bruſh ſhould have it with all my foul; 
but if we part, you know all hopes of breaking her heart 
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are over—She hath offer'd to ſeparate, if I would give 
her two hundred pounds in ready rhino, and annually al- 
low her for life an annual proviſion of fifty pounds per 
annum every year — 

Gul. Which you've refuſed, I ſuppoſe? 

Cap. Refuſed! moſt certainly, Sir! I was almoſt pu- 
trified with aftoniſhment at the agregious impudence of 
her demand—1 ſhall not conſent to allow her a ſhilling 
more as fifteen a-year—She may live very comfortably, 
wery comfortably, on it in the north. 

Gul. Truly, Sir, I think fifteen pounds a- year a very 
genteel allowance, eſpecially as ſhe brought you ſo ſmall . 
« trifle as three tho 

Cap. I think fo too, egad! But theſe old devils have 
no conſcience at all, damme!—Well, Sir, you'll give me 
an anſwer as ſoon as poſſible—You may hear of me at 
Mrs Dreſden's, a milliner under the peeaches, in Com- 
mon Garden. | 

Gul. [writing.] Very well, Sir—T'll talk with a prin- 
cipal about your affair this evening. 

Cap. There, Sir—{ gives him money.] You'll take care 
to beat him down as low as poflible? 

Gul. You may depend on my beſt endeavours, moſt 
noble Captain - [Exit Captain Le Bruſh. ] Scoundrel 
I ſhould have faid—Why, this fellow's a greater raſcal 
than myſelf —But what can be expected from a eoxcomb 

of his ftamp?—More company! 
| Enter Inſhman. | 
Triſh. My dear boney, I am come to ſhee if you have 
commiſeraſhon enough in your bowelſh to a poor Inſh- 
man, to get him a plaiſh. | 

Gul. What ſort bf a place are you fit for? 
© Triſh. Upon my ſhalwaſhon, joy, d'ye ſee, I am fit 
for any plaiſh alive! I have ſtrength and boneſh enough 
in this carcaſh of mine to do all the work in the world. 
. Gul. Have you ever been in ſervice? 

. Triſh. In ſherviſh ! No, to be ſure, I have not—Yes, 
by St Patrick, ever ſince after I was ſo big as a potatoe. 

Gul. With whom did you laſt live? | 
 Jriſh. With Squire Maclellan of Killybegs. 
| Gul. Killybegs! Where the deuce is that? 


Iriſh, 
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Iriſh. Why, where the devil ſhould it be but in Ire- 
land, my dear honey ? | 

Gat: ut what part of Ireland ? what province? what 
county: | 

Iriſh. It is in the provinſh of Donegal, in the county 
of Ulſter—lt is an inland ſea-port-town, where they 
catch the beſt pickled herrings in all England By my 
fet, he was the beſt man of a maiſhter between Derry 
and Youghal—Arra, I ſhall never live ſo well with no- 
body elſe, unleſs I go back to live with him again. _ 

Gul. As he was ſo good a maſter, how came you to 
leave him ? 122 

Iriſh. Leave him, joy ! becauſe he wanted to make 
a bug and a fool of me. When I went to go to plough 
and harrow, he would inſiſt on my yokin the dear Crea- 
tures the muleſh by the necks inſtead of the tailiſh. 

Gul. The tails! Why, is that the Iriſh cuſtom in 
ploughing ? 

Iriſh. Ay, upon my conſcience, it is, joy! and the 
beſt cuſhtom that ever was born in the world-—I'll give 
you a reaſon for it, honey—You know when the traſhes 
is faſtened to the tail, all the reſt of the body is free; 
and when all the carcaſh but the tail goes along, the tail 
muſt follow of courſe. Beſides, honey, all the world 
knows the ſtrength of every human creature lies in the 
tail—Arra, he wanted to bodder me with his dam Eng- 
liſh tricks; but the devil burn me if honeſt Paddy would 

not have left twenty places, if he had been in them alb 
at once, ſooner than be put out of the way of his coun- 
try! 

Gul. You were certainly in the right: I commend 
your ſpirit—But pray, how have you liv'd. fince you 
came to London? | 

Iriſh. Liv'd, honey! As a great many lives in Lon- 
don; nobody knows how—By my ſhoul, I have only 
pick'd up five thirteens for theſe four weeks and a half. 
200 A ſpecial 2 fellow this ! He vill do for 

merica—lI muſt ſend word to my nephew Trappum— 
| bus ++ you like to go abroad, friend ? of 05 

riſh. Ay, my dear honey; any way in England or 
in Scotland; but I do not like, Bye ſee, to live out of 
my native kingdom, | | 
i FT 2 Gut. 
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684. Oh, *tis only a very ſhort voyage, a little round 

the Lands-end—A gentleman hath taken a very conſi - 

- derable farm in the weſt; and if I could prevail on him 

to hire you, you would have the ſole management of it 

. —'Twould be the making of you—You can write, I 
ſuppoſe ? 

 triſh. Yes, upon my conſcience, that I can very well 
— May mark, honey ; that's all—But that's nothing, 
my dear; I could get any body to write for me, if they 
did but know how. 

Gul. That's true— Well, I ſhall ſee the gentleman 
this evening, and have a little cloſe talk with him about 
you. 
Triſh. Upon my ſhoul, the moſt ſhiyileſt perſon, d'ye 
ſee, that ever I met with fince I was an Iriſhman. 


LAlide. 

Gul, Where do you lodge, friend? 

Iriſh. At the Harp and Spinning- wheel in Farthing- 
fields, Wapping ; in a room of my own, that I hire at 
ninepence a-week. 

Gul. Your name? 

Triſh. Patrick O*Carrol. + | 
Gul. O*Carrol ! give me your hand -e muſt be cou- 
ſins—my great grand-mother was an O*Carrol. | 

Triſh. Was ſhe? By St Patrick, then, we muſt be 
couſins ſure enough !—Where was ſhe born? 

Gul. At what do you call the place, where Squire 
O Carrol lives? 

Triſh. What, Provoſt O'Carrol ? 

Gul. Ay, the Provoſt. 

Triſh. Oh, you're a ſoft lad ! you don't know it was 
Baliſhanny ? 

Gul. Ri ight, that is the very place Wen, couſin, I 
ſhould like to be better acquainted with you. 

Triſb. And ſo ſhould poor Paddy, by my fet You 
cannot conceive how my heart dances in the inſide of 
my bowelfh to ſee a relaſhon in this part of the world, 
where I expected to ſee nobody at all Do, honey, put 
your head here to feel Fet, joy, it beats, and beats, and 
beats, and jumps about in my belly, like a bruſtled pea 
upon a red-hot fire-ſhovel—Arra, I knew you to be bet- 
ter than half an Iriſhman by your ſhivility to * 
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Gul. Ay, I wifh I were wholly ſo; but it was my 
misfortune to be born in England. | 

Triſh. Upon my conſcience, that was almoſt poor 
Paddy's misfortune too! I was begot in England; but 
as — luck would have it, I went over to Ireland to 
be born. _ 


Gul. Well, couſin, if you will call on me to-morrow 
morning, I hope I ſhall be able to give you joy of your 

Ce. 7 . 
17 10 I ſhall, my dear cuſhin—Arra, now if I was 
but my father, who has been dead theſe ſeven years, I 
ſhould be for making a ſong upon you for this ſhivility. 

Gul. Your father ! what was he? 

Triſh. A true Iriſh poet, my dear; he could neither 
read nor write—By my fet, honey, he wrote many an 
excellent new ſong L have one of his upon Molly Mac- 
lachlen, a young virgin in Sligo, who he fell in love 
with, after ſhe had two love-begots at one time to Squire 
Concannon. | Lat) 

Gul. I ſhould be glad to ſee it if you have it on you. 

Triſh. O yes, my dear creature, 84 carry it up- 
on me— It is in my head, honey; you ſhall ſee it in a 
minute, if you will give me leave to fing it. 

Gul. With all my heart, couſin. 

Triſh. The devil burn me now, honey, if I can think 
of the right tune, becauſe it never had any tune at all 
however, it will go to Larry Groghan. » + + 

Gul. By all means let's have it. 


we ; Iriſhman ſings. * 
weet, pretty Mogg, you're as a 

Ald as wid as 7 4 wild. as a RO 
Thoſe eyes in your face (O pity my caſe!) 

Poor Paddy hath ſmitten, poor Paddy hath ſmitten g 
For ſofter than filk, and fair as new milk, 

Vour lily-white hand is, your lily-white hand is: 
Your ſhape's like a pail; from your head to your tail 
You're ftrait as a wand is, you're ſtrait as a wand: is. 
Your lips red-as cherries,. and your curling hair is 

As black as the devil, as black as the devil: 
Your breath is as ſweet too as any potatoe, 

Or orange from * orange from Seville. 

a | f 3 | 
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When dreſs'd in your boddice, you trip like a els, 

So nimble, ſo Frifley 1 'fo nimble, ſo Friſky ! 2 

A kiſs on your cheek (tis ſo ſoft and o ſleek) 

hs og me like whiſky, would warm me ke 
| whiſky 

I grunt and I pine, and I ſob like a bie, 

Becauſe you're ſo cruel, becauſe you're fo cruel : 

No reſt I can take; and, aſleep or awake, 

I dream of my jewel, I dream of my jewel. 

Your hate then give over, nor Paddy your lover 

So cruelly handle, fo cruelly handle ; 

Or Paddy muſt die, like a pig in a ſty. 

Or ſouff of a candle, or ſnuff of a candle. 


Gul. I thank you very kindly ; it is a moſt admirable 
— Well, you will be here at nine to-morrow ? 
265 You may be certain of my coming, my dear 


Gul But hark you, be ſure not to mention a word of 
this affair to any perſon whatſoever—1 would not have it 
get wind, left any body elſe ſhould be applying to "as 

neleman. 

Triſh. Oh, let Paddy alone for that, my dear cvea- 
ture; I am too cunning to mention it to nobody but 
my nown ſhelf ——Well, your ſervant, my dear — * 

it. 

Gul. Your ferrant, your ſervant—We muſt 45 this 
fellow indented as ſoon ns poſſible—He will fetch a rare 
price in the plantations——* Odſo ! here comes one in 
* a chair] fancy this muſt be my dear ſiſter in wicked- 


* neſs. 
Enter Mrs Snarewell in a chair d. 

& Dear Mrs Snarewell, your moſt obedient Let me 
« hand you to a feat, Madam. 

Snare. Oh! oh! oh! Touch me gently, Mr Gul- 
« well. 
Gul. I am glad to ſee you abroad again. [Kiſſes 
& her.] I hear you have had a very bad night. 

« Srare. Oh, the moft ſhocking one that can be ima- 
« gined! The colic, and my old curked diſtemper the 

& rheumatiſe, 


This — was not permitted to be play'd ; but is inſerted. 
dere for the 9 of the reader. 
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t rheumatiſe, have plagued me to ſo violent à degree, 
« that I could not poſhbly attend your office in time 
Such twitchings ! ſuch tortures !—1 never expected to 
« live till morning, I affure you Poor Mr Watchlight 
&« the tallow-chandler was call'd twice out of bed to com- 
fort me—The dear man was ſo fervent in his prayers, 
&« and ſo earneſt in his ejaculations, that I received great 
« comfort and conſolation—I was fo eaſy, ſo compoſed, 
« ſo reſigned, after I had made my peace, that I could 
have parted with life with as little uneaſineſs as a young 
« wife of quality with her deary of threefcore—Oh he's 
«© a moſt heavenly creature! He ſaid ſuch comfortable | 
moving things! — But what ſucceſs had the adver- 
„ tiſement ? | 
« Gul. Beyond expectation. I had above fifty dam- 
&« ſels with me—You might have cull'd half a dozen at 
« Jeaſt that would have anſwer'd to a T; ſuch freſh 
„ blooming creatures ! 
« Srare. The devil's in my luck, to be ſure !—Ay, 
© ay, he owes me a grudge for turning Methodiſt— 
% have been curſing my fortune in bed theſe three hours 
« — ſo violently pain'd, fo tortur'd, that I could not 
« rife, tho* my life had depended on it am certainly 
« the moſt unfortunate woman alive! The reputation of 
© my houſe will be utterly blaſted for want of freſh faces 
« O this curſed rheumatiſe, that it ſhould ſeize me at 
« ſuch a juncture !—I could cry my eyes out to think 
4% ont. [ Weeps. 
« Gul. Madam, be comforted ; many of them will be 
t applying to-morrow to know their ſucceſs. 
& Snare. To-morrow! But that won't anſwer my 
« purpoſe : I have promiſed a virgin to Mr Zorobabel 
% Habakuk to- night. 
| © Gul. You muſt palm ſome of your freſheft commo- 
& dities on him for one. | | 
© Snare. Palm ſome of your freſheſt commodities, 
& quotha! you are vaſtly miſtaken in your man! He is 
&* too knowing in theſe matters to be impoſed on. It 
& would be as difficult to deceive my little Iſraelite in 
te that point as a jury of matrons : beſides, he pays the 
« price of virginity ; and I am a perſon of more honour 
e and conſcience than even endeavour to fob him off * 
* « a : 


*% 
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© counterfeit— have too ſtrong a ſenſe of religion to 
ce be of ſuch a heinous impoſture—No, no, Mr Gul- 
* wall; if we expect to be happy hereafter, we muſt en» 
6 deavour to do as we would be done by—ls there never 
« a likely girl you expect at the office to-day ? 
« Gul. None that I know of ——But pray how ſtands - 
te the account for the Iriſh lady? 
Snare. Why, Sir, I could not ſqueeze a penny 
& more than ten guineas from the old cloſe - fiſted ſerive- 
« ner; ſo that 1 owe you five—Upon my ſoul, Mr Gul- 
de well, you muſt abate of your demands for the future. 
“ The expences of a houſe of pleaſure run ſo high, that 
4. I cannot afford you an equal moiety of my procuration 
« .—'[here's rent, taxes, ceſſes, repairs, fire, caad]-, li- 
© nen, waſhing, cloaths, connivance-money, and a thou--. 
« {and other expenſive articles I can give you no more 
tt than a fourth part: I can afford you no more, as L 
© hope to be ſav'd! 
% Gul. Madam, I can do buſineſs on my preſent terms 
c with any of the procureſſes in town. 
« Snare. Ah, you're a covetous curmudgeon! but there 
44 is no quarrelling with you— Well, I muſt be going: 
% J have promiſed Mr Watchlight to be at the Taber- 
« nacle, to return thanks for my recovery— He will 
« preach a thankſgiving-ſermon, and ſing an occaſional 
« hymn of his own compoſing after the diſcourſe —— 
« Here it is; I have been humming it over in the chair. 
« O they are ſweet words! divine words ! comfortable 
« words! I' get Mr Watchlight to write you a copy. 
« Oh, he's a good creature! 1 can never be out of his 
« debt for the great work of my reformation—T'is true, 
« Pre left him all my worldly ſubſtanee, except rings 
« and mourning to you and a few friends—Dear man.! 
« he has promiſed to lay it out, even to the uttermoſt 
« farthing, in building a tabernacle. 
* Gul. I hope, Madam, you have not diſinherited 
« your two daughters? : s 
% Snare. Why, I had ſome ſcruples on that head; 
« but Mr Watchlight removed them He convinc'd me 
« of the exceeding great ſinfulneſs of leaving any thi 


4 to baſtards, as it was a direct countenance to the cauſe 
252875 « Gul. 


« of lewdncls.. 
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&« Gul. Here's religion with a vengeante! {| Afide. 

« Syare. Oh, he's a creature ! I ſhould have 
te been loſt! utterty loſt ! irrecoverably loft ! if it had 
t not been for his pious counſel— Well, I ſhall be with 
« you in the morning to take a ſurvey ; in the mean 
te time, if you meet with any delicate young thing, be 
« ſure to give me notice Oh! oh! oh! 

©« Gul. Pray what's the matter, Madam ? 

&« Snare. A return of my late diſorder — Have you no 
« Holland's gin in your ſcrutore ? 

« Gul. Yes, I have always a bottle at the ſervice Pl 
« the ladies. | [Takes out a bottle and glaſs. 

« Fnare. Hold! hold! hold! I would not have Ao 
« a thimblefull Mercy on me ! you ſurely think I have 
« the brain of a country juſtice, to bear * a glaſs in 
« a morning ! 


« Gul. 1 aefign e your better 


« health, Mrs Sn Drinks. 

« Snare, Thank you, dear Sir; but I am perſuaded 
« I can't live long—You had better give me the hottle ; 
my hand ſhakes ſo violently, that I am afraid of ſpill - 
« ing if I drink out of the glaſs—*twould be a pity 


« to waſte the creature. Come, Sir, ſucceſs to all 
« our undertakin [Drinks out of the bottle. 
©« Gul. I thank you, Madam—So ! the thimblefull 


« will be half a pint at leaft ! 

„Snare. Yes, as I was ſaying, I am perſuaded I can- 
“ not live long —I feel the decays of nature in me very 
« ſenſibly; Lam waſting and waſting every day—I muſt 
« give over this way of life, and wholly'sy apply myſelf to 
{© the care of my precious and immortal ſoul I am 

« grown fo feeble and infirm, that I am almoſt unfit for 
« this world —OQh! oh! oh! there's another twitch— 
« Pray, hand me the bottle - I muſt have t'other thimble- 
« full. Thank you, Mr Gulwell —Chairmen ! 

[ Enter Chairmen, who help her into the chair. J 

“Carry me to the Tabernacle—Dear Sir, your ſervant. 

Gul. Madam, I with you a good day. 

« Snare. Go on, chairmen —Mr Gulwell! Mr Gul- 


a well !—Have you no ears, you damn'd raſcals? — 


« Hark you, Sir—if any thing offers in half an hour 
6 or ſo, ſend i me word to the "Tabernacle. ak 
«6 
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« Gul. I ſhall, Madam. 
[Mrs Snarewell is carried af finging a hymn. ] 
© Let me ſee—Mrs Martin's fair lodger was to call to- 
day — l muſt not let mother Snarewell ſee her—1'll 
6 —.— for her on my own bottom If ſhe don't turn 
: e on my hands, I ſhall make a pretty penny of her 
Oh, here comes one of my right honourable cu- 


. Hm | 
© Enter Lord Brilliant. 
My lord, your lordſhip's moſt devoted. 

L. Bril. Mr Gulwell, I am moſt immenſcly glad to 
to ſee you. Lady Brilliant, who by-the-by is the 
© moſt whimſical —. 2 alive, hath inſiſted on the diſ- 
© charge of Mrs Candy ;' and unleſs I conſent, we ſhall 
have nothing but hell and the devil to do about the af- 
© fair, This is the curſe of marrying a tradeſman's 
daughter for the ſake of ber fortune! My lady is ten 
times more haughty and impertinent than if ſhe had 
© been born a woman of quality. 

© Gul. And how will your lordſhip diſpoſe of Mrs 
Candy? ſhe's a very good ſort of a woman. 

IL. Bril. Upon my honour, the moſt virtuous, inof- 
* fenſive, deſerving creature on the I want to 
« conſult you on this very affair ou have often the 
* adyowſons of livings to diſpoſe of; and if I could 
© make a reaſonable purchaſe of ane of about a cool hun- 
© dred a-year, I would marry her to Mr Secondly my 
© chaplain, and take his bond for the purchaſe · money. 
© I would not have it lie at too great a diſtance; for Mr 
« Secondly is a man for whom I have ſo particular an 
© eſteem, that I ſhould like now and then to give him a 
friendly call—But we want a houſekeeper to ſupply 

© Mrs Cindy'sp lace—Have you never a one to recom- 
mend? You 2 what will pleaſe. 
ul. I have one of the finelt women in the world to 
Eb for expect * here every minute Will your 
be pleaſed to ſtep into that room; you may 
— will find Rocheſter's 


« ſee 6. thro? the lattice 


Poems and the Memoirs of a Woman of Pleaſure to 
© entertain you—Pray retire, my lord, here's' company. 
L Lord 8 

1% 


* 
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« 'Tis the very woman! — If ſhe be but of the right 
* ſort, I ſhall make a pretty penny of her. 74 

a Enter Maria. Meran 

Mar. Sir, I am come agreeable to appointment 
Have you heard of any thin that will fuit me ? | 

Gul. Madam, I believe 1 have done your bufineſs : 


* there is a peer in the next room who is in immediate 


want of a houſekeeper. . 

* Mar. Is the nobleman married or ſingle? | 

© Gul. Married, Madam, to one of the beſt women 
in the world: you will be happy in the place Her 
* Iadyſhip is the moſt generous woman of the age Mrs 
Candy, the preſent houſekeeper, has ſaved a fortune 
in the family, and is going to be married to a clergy- 
© man—Shall I call his lordſhip ? 566 

2 I had rather firſt ſee his lady But do as yo 
4 p 8 5 5 - 4 os 7 

© Gul. My lord [Euter Lord Brilliant.) This is the 
© lady I told your lordſhip of. HE eva 
L. Bril. Madam, your moſt obedient—Egad, a moſt 


* angelic creature Madam, I was telling Mr Gulwell— }. 
* I fay, Madam, I was telling Mr Gulwell that my houſe- 


© keeper is going to be married —and that we ſhall want 
© one to ſupply her place—Wherefore, if you are in- 
© clinable—that is, if the place would ſuit,-and you can 
© be. well TY w Madam, well recom- 
© mended - for my lady will take nobody without a ſuf- 
« ficient charater—therefore, Madam, if—lI ſay, Ma- 
dam, if the place would ſuit, and you can have a ſatiſ- 
factory recommendation, I ſhould be glad to know your 
© terms —— I was never in ſuch confuſion in my life! 

Gul. Here's company a-coming—Pleaſe to ſtep into 
* the next room, and you may talk of the affair with 
© lefs interruption.  [ Fxeunt L. Brilliant and Maria.] 
So, ſo; matters ſeem to go on very promiſingly !? . 

| Enter Mrs Doggerel and a Girl _ _ 
 Heyday ! what whimſical figure is this? She ſeems to 
be of the family of the Slammekins. 
M. Dog. Mr Office · keeper I forget your name, 
tho? I have ſeen it ſo often in print. 9 
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- Gul, Gulwell, Madam Pray, be ſeated  _—- 
Mrs Dog. I come, Mr Gulwell, to inquire after a 
perſon that can write ſhort-hand—I want an amanu- 


Gul. An amanuenſis, Madam ? 

Mrs) Dag. Yes, Sir, an amanuenſis, to take down 
my ideas. They flow upon me in ſuch torrents, that I 
cannot commit them to paper a. tenth part ſo faſt as I 
could wiſh—My name, Sir, is not altogether unknown 
to the literary world. You have undoubtedly heard of 
the celebrated Mrs Slatternella Doggerel-the dramatic 
poeteſs ?— Hey, have not you? | 

Gul. O yes, Madam, ten thouſand times Tho' the 
devil fetch me if ever I heard of the name before! I 
thought ſhe was of the rhiming ſiſterhood, or a mad wo- 


man, which is pretty much the ſame. [Alas 
Mrs Dag. I have written, Mr a—a—What's your 
name, Sir? | ; 


Girl. Gulwell, mama, is the gentleman's name. 
Mrs Dag. Ay, ay, child—T have written, Mr Cul- 
no leſs than nine tragedies, eight comedies, ſeven 
tragi-comedies, ſix farces, five operas, four maſques, 
three oratorios, two mock-tragedies, and one tragi-comi- 
operatico-magico-farcico-paſtoral dramatic romance ; 
making in the whole, as Scrub ſays, five-and-forty. 
Girl. Yes, Sir, five-and-forty. | 
Gul. And pray, Madam, how many of them have 
been brought upon the ſtage ? 

Mrs Dog. Not one, Sir : but that is no diminution 
of their merit; for while the ſtage is under the direction 
of people that ſcribble themſelves, it is no wonder they 
are ſo backward in producing the works of others. As 
what do you call um ſays in the play, © Who the devil 
cares for any man that has more wit than himſelf.” — 
Hey, Mr Culwell ? | 

Gul. Very true, Madam But ſuppoſe we ſhould beat 
about for a patron among the great? 

Mr, Dog. A patron, quotha! Why, the very word, 
applied as an encourager of literary merit, is almoſt ob- 
ſolete. You might as ſoon find a real yatriot as a real 

on. Our great men are too much engaged in the 


trifles and follies of the age to give themſelves any con- 
| U cern 
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cern about dramatic genius Indeed, if I could ſubmit 
to write a treatiſe on the ſcience of gaming, a new hi- 

ſtofy of peerage, or an eflay on improving the breed of 
running-horſes, perhaps ſome of our rlgke honourable 

jockies might vouchſafe to give me a recommendation 
to their brother jockies of the theatrical turf. 

Gul. Madam, I am of opinion, that a well-written 
pamphlet in favour of the miniſtry could not fail of pro- 
curing you a patron. 

Mrs Dog. And ſo you would have me ſacrifice con- 
ſcience to intereſt, you ſtrange creature you! 

Gul. Conſcience, Madam ! what have authors, that 
write for bread, to do with conſcience? A learned pro- 
feſſor in the law, tho' he has amaſſed even a miniſterial 
fortune at the bar, will for a few guineas proſtitute his 
eloquence by pleading in a bad cauſe ; then why ſhould 
not a poor devil of an author, againſt his conſcience, bran- 
diſh his pen in a political ſquabble, to keep himſelf from 
ſtarving ? 

Mrs Dog. But what author of true genius could ever 

ſtoop to write a parcel of dull ſtuff about ins and outs? 
No, no; depend on't, the moſt certain way to get my 
pieces on the ſtage will be to go upon the ſtage myſelf. 
— Many rickety dramatic brats have been allowed to 
crawl upon the ſtage, which would never have made 
their theatrical appearance, if they had not been of the · 
atrical parentage. EO 

Gul. Madam, your obſervation is very juſt. ; 

Mr; Dog. But pray, what do you think of my per- 
ſon ? With, a large hoop, inſtead of this trollopee, ſhould 
not I make a tolerably elegant figure in tragedy, nay, 
not to ſay magnificent fr, tg 

Gul. The moſt elegant and magnificent in the world. 

Mr: Nog. I once play'd Belvidera with ſome of my 
city-acquaintance, and got ſuch prodigious applauſe, 
that Mr Alderman Loveturtle came waddling up to me, 
with a, Madam, you've play'd the part ſo finely, that 
tho? I love good eating better than any thing in the 
world, I would mortify upon bread and water a whole 

month for the pleaſure of ſeeing you play it again.” 

Gul. Madam, you are an excellent mimic. 

Mrs Dag. And what has rais'd the reputation of ſome 

Vor. II G g performers 


the managers ? 
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performers ſo much as mimicry ?——But I'll give you a 
in Belvidera's mad ſcene. 
Gul. Madam, you will oblige me greatly. 
Pliny My mama ſpeaks it delightfully, i aſſure you, 


Mr: Dog. Take my cap, Melpomene I muſt have my 
hair about my ears; there is no playing a mad ſcene 
without diſhevell'd hair. 

% Ha! look there! 
% My huſband bloody, and his friend too !—rvaniſh'd ! 
« Here they went down !-—O Pl] dig, dig the den up— 
« Ho! Jaffier! Jaffier !” 

Girl. Pray, don't cry, mama, don't cry. [Weepsr. 

Mr. Dog. Pray, Mr Gulliver, lend me your hand to 
help me up—Well, what do you think of this acting? 


Gul. I'm aſtoniſh'd at it——Why don't you apply to 


Girl. My mama did apply to one of them. 

Mrs Dog. Yes, and ſpoke that very ſpeech. 

Gul. And what did he ſay, was he not in raptures ? 

Mrs Deg. So far from it,” that he did nothing all the 
while but titter, and he! he! he! 

Girl. Yes, he did nothing but titter, and he! he! 
Gul. Titter, and he! he! he! [They all force a 
Jaugh.] Pray, has Miſs any turn for the ſtage ? 

7175 Dog. Yes, yes; 1 ſhall breed her up myſelf. 
With her own capabilities, and my inſtructions, I don't 
doubt but ſhe will. make all our tragedy beroines turn 
.pale—She will eclipſe them all, I warrant her—I have 
already taught her the part of Sappho in my two- act 


tragedy of that name. Give the gentleman a ſpeech, 


elpomene. 4} 

Girl. Yes, mama—— Where ſhall I begin? 

Mrs Deg. At O Phaon! Phaon !? -You are to 
obſerve, Sir, that all my tragedies are written in he- 
roics. I hate your blank verſe; it is but one remove 


from proſe, and conſequently not ſublime enough for 


tragedy Now begin, Melly. 
_ Girl. „O Phaon! Phaon! could my eyes impart 
4 'The ſwelling throes and tumults of my heart!“ 
Mr, Dag. The ſwelling throes and tumults of my 
heart !”-—Child, you are too languid by ten thouſand 


degrees. 
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degrees. Your ſiſter Calliope would: ſpeak it abundantly: 
better; nay, little Clio, that is not quite three years: 
old, could not ſpeak it worſe Give it more energy, 
child; ' ſet yourſelf a-heaving like a edian out of 
breath lt ſhould be ſpoke thus“ The welling throes 
and tumults of my heart!“ | 

Girl. The ſwelling throes and tumults of my heart, 

« Thou never wouldſt thy Sappho's love defert.” _ 

Mr; Dog. There's a pathetic ſpeech for you ! 

Gul. Very pathetic indeed ! and the dear little girl 
hath ſpoke it like an angel. | 

Mrs Dog. I'll now give you a touch of the pompous. 
— By hell and vengeance !”—1 forgot to tell you it 
is the turnkey's ſoliloquy in my tragedy of Betty Can», 
ning. 

& By hell and vengeancc,. Canning ſhall be mine! 

« Her, but with life, I never can reſign, 

Should Etna bar my paſſage to the dame, 

« Headlong I'd plunge into the ſulphurous flame; 

« Or, like the Titans, wage a war with Jove, 

« Rather than loſe the object of my love.? 

Gul. Madam, this muſt have à fine effect. It will 
certainly bring the houſe down whenever it is play d. 

Mrs Dog. You ſenſible ereature, I muſt embrace you- 
for the kind expreſſion— Ves, yes, it muſt have a fine 
effect, or it never would have had a run of fifty nights 
I aſſure you, it was play'd no leſs than fifty nights by 
Mr Flockton's company. + 

Gul. Flockton's company ! Pray, who is Flockton? 

Mr: Dog. He is maſter of the beſt company of — 
puppets in England. 

Gul. So then your piece has been play'd by wooden 
actors, ha, ha, ha! . 

Mr; Dog. Wooden actors! And why this ſarcaſm on 
wooden actors? Pray, Sir, let me aſk you what piece 
is now-a-days play'd without wooden actors? Well, 
Mr a—Culpepper— * of 

Girl. Lud! mama, what a queer name is that! they 
call him Gulwell. 

Mrs Dog. My dear, I knew his name began with ei- 
ther Gull or Cull I aſk your pardon, Sir; I am fre- 
quently ſo enyelop'd in thought, that I even forget my 

bi Gg? own 
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own name; I hope therefore you will not take it amiſs 
that I ſhould not remember your's. 

Gul. No apology, madam. 

Mrs Dog. Well Mr—a—Gullcatcher, if you hear of 
of an amanuenſis, pray give me the moſt early intelli- 

nce. | 
Gul. But I hope, madam, I ſhall not offend you in 
aſking you how he is to be paid? 

Mrs Dog. Paid! why I really did not think of this— 
Let me fee—Suppoſe—No, this won't do— hum—ay : 
He ſhall have a tenth part of the profits of my future 
produQtions—He ſhall tythe em. 

Gul. Madam, I feel for your young muſes, and can 
difſemble with you no longer. Take my advice. Go im- 
mediately home, and burn all your pieces; for I am cer- 
tain you'll never make a ſhilling of them, unleſs you ſell 
them for waſte paper. | 

Mrs Dog. Waſte paper! Heaven and earth! ſuch ex- 
cellent compoſitions go for waſte paper! 

Girl. Waſte paper indeed! I ſhould not have thought 
of waſte paper ! 

Gul. Burn them all immediately. Give me your ſo- 
lemn promiſe to leave off ſcribbling; and if any place 
worthy your acceptance fall in my way, I will endeavour 
to fix you in it. 3. 

Mr Dog. What! ſacrifice immortality for a place? 
I muſt tell you, Sir, you're an envious, impertinent, ſelf- 
ſufficient puppy, to preſume to adviſe me, who have a 
million times your underſtanding. | | 

Girl. Yes, a million times your underſtanding. | 

Mrs Dog. Waſte paper! O ye gods!—If I had the 
| wealth of Crœſus, I would give it all to be reveng'd on 


this affronting ſavage. . [ Exit. 
Girl. Ah! you're a naughty creature to vex my poor 
mama in this manner. [ Exit. 


Gul. So! This comes of my plain-dealing. I am 
rightly ſerv'd for endeavouring to waſh the blackamoor 


Rite. 
Re-enter Mrs Doggerel and Girl. 

Mrs Dog. I'm return'd to tell you, that I will have 

ample vengeance for this indignity. I will — 
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ſet about writing a farce called the Regi/ter-office, in which 


I will expoſe your tricks, your frauds, your cheats, your im- 


poſitions, your chicanries—P'll do for you!—I'll make 
ou repent the hour wherein you had the impudence and 

ill- nature to adviſe me to burn all my pieces—By al tbe 
gods, I'll write ſuch a piece againſt you! 

Then like thy fate ſuperior will I fit, 

And ſee thee ſcorn'd and laugh'd at by the POM 

I with my friends will in the gallery go, 

And tread thee ſinking to the ſhades below. [ Exit. 

Girl. And tread thee finking to the ſhades below. 

Exit. 
Gul. The woman takes it mightily in Ir. My 
6 * friend Harry Trickit? What can be his buſineſs? 
Enter Trickit. 
© Trick. Well, Sir, you receiv'd my letter? 
© Gul. Letter! What letter? 
© Trick. The letter I ſent you this mornin | 
© Gul. Not I indeed—Pray, how did you ſe end it? 

© Trick. By a ticket-porter, whom I order'd to call 
in his way to the banker's. 

* Gul. He muſt have forgot it What was't about ? 
Speak low; there's company in that room. 

« Trick. My niece is going to file a bill in chancery 
© againſt me, to ſet aſide her father's will. She will be 
* ſupported by the gentleman with. whom ſhe now lives 
© I was told it this morning by a friend who din'd with 
him a few days ago in Somerſetſt ire Now, Sir, as My 
Williams is going to leave you, he will perhaps begin 
* to ſqueak ; and then I ſhall not only loſe my. money, 
* but life into the bargain, 

Gul. It is not in his power to do you any injury: he 
© was not privy to your brother-in-law's fi a coun- 
* terfeit will, but only called haſtily in to WY the ſig 
© nature. The other evidence is dead; wherefore there is 
© no danger from that quarter Don't be afraid; Pl 
*-anſwer for the validity of the will—I thought you had 
© known the law better in theſe caſes,. than to be afraid 
© of ſuch a bugbear as a chancery-ſuit! 

- © Trick. You have given me ſome comfort: I have beers 
uneaſy theſe three hours. 
» [within.] Help! help! murder! help! 
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| Enter Harwood and Williams. 

© Har. Ha! my Maria in danger! [Euter Maria.] 
© What's the matter, my dear? 

- © Mar. Good heaven! Is it you, Mr Harwood! Iam 
© fo frighted and out of breath, that I can ſcarce ſpeak 
A noble-villain hath attempted my ruin. 

© Har. Let me ſecure the door, leſt theſe villains 
© eſcape, and I ſhall puniſh the right honourable ſcoun- 
© drel—f Lock; the door.) There's the key, Mr Williams 
© —Frankly and the officers muſt foon be here Now 
for his lordſhip: \ [Exit. 
- © Trick. My niece and her maſter! 

© Gul. The devil they are! 

© Enter, Harwood, dragging in Lord Brilliant. 

* Har. Now, my lord, if your life be worth preſerving 
© a few minutes, draw. 

. Bril. Sir, this is no proper place for a duel. 

* Har. Not ſo proper as the other room for your lord- 
* ſhip's intended purpoſe; however, it will do Come, my 
© lord, you muſt fight me or aſk your life You can 
fight, I am ſure; for I have been a witneſs of your lord- 
* ſhip's courage in Flanders—Why don't you draw ?— 
Do the one or the other, or I ſhall diſhonour the peer- 
age of my country by kicking your Lordſhip out of 
© the room. 

L. Bril. Sir, in a bad cauſe I think it no diminu- 
tion of my honour to own myſelf to blame, and wiſh it 
* were in my power to make her due ſatisfaction for the 
© intended injury. 

Har. This is talking like the peer and the gentle- 
I have ſome queſtions 
* to aſk Mr Trickit, and ſhall take it as a particular fa- 
* your if you will be kind enough to leave us for a few 
© minutes. 


I. Bril. Sir, I ſhall withdraw; and if I can ferve 


either you or the lady, you may freety command me. 


Har. I humbly thank your lordſhip—Mr Williams, 
pray unlock the door. [Exit L. Bril. ] I am forry, Mr 


« 'Trickit, there ſhould be ſuch a brace of raſcals in the 


world as you and your friend; Mr Williams open'd this 
letter, on a ſuppoſition of its being relative to the bufi- 


© neſs of the regiſter-officc I need not tell you it is a 


« proof 
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proof of a piece of villany ſufficient to hang you both: 
however, in conſideration of your family, I ſhall let your 
© crime flip unpuniſhed, on condition of your reſtoring 
© the money, of which you have robb'd your niece by a 
« villainous will. 

* Trick. Sir, I acknowledge my offence, and will make 
whatever reſtitution you require. | | 

© Har. Enough, Sir—— Mr Williams, I ſee Frankly 
© and the officers at the door Pray ſtep out, and tell 
him we have made up the affair. 

Wil. 1 ſhall, Sir. Exit. 

© Trick. I beg leave to inform you, by way of leflening 
© my offence, that this villain put me upon the fraud, and 
© afterwards inſiſted on a thouſand pounds for his advice 
© and ſecrecy. 

Har. I am ſorry it is not in my power to make an 
© example of him, without expofing or puniſhing you: 
© however, if he will not agree to reſtore the money, he 
© ſhall be given up to juſtice. 

© Gul. Sir, I ſhall reſtore it whenever the lady pleaſes. 

© Enter Frankly and Williams. 

Fran. Well, you've brought them to terms I find? 

© Har. Ay, thanks to my friend Williams, we have.“ 

| Enter Iriſhman. 

Triſh. My dear euſhin, after I went away before, I 
forgot to remember d pay you for your ſhivility; there- 

fore I am going to come back again to be out of your 
debt. . ' 

Gul. Never mind it, coufin—any other time. 

Triſh. Arra! I am a perfon of more honour than to 
continue in nobody's debt, when I owe. him nothing. 
Beſides, if I ſhould be taken ſick, and die of a conſump- 
tion to-night, you might tell me to my face the next 
time I ſeed you, that I ſtole out of the world on pur- 
poſe to cheat you—There, my dear cuſhin. 

[ Beats Gulwell. 
Enter Scotchman and Highland Piper. 

Gul. Oh! oh! oh! Murder! murder! 
Iriſh. Upon my thoul, you lie now, honey, for it was. 
-only a ſhivel beating. | 
Gul. A plague on ſuch civility, ſay I! 


Enter 
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Enter Frenchman. 

Scot. Lay on, lad; for the deel burſt me an I bid ye 

hald your hand, gin ye ſkelp him this fix hours — Here's 

2 tells me he's as great a faw as e're ſwang in a 

elter. 

French. Begar! ſo ſay Monſieur la Fricaſie. 

Enter Williams. | 

Wil. Gentlemen, what is the matter between you and 


: this o office-keeper. 


Iriſh. Matter, my dear joy ! Nothing at all—I am 
only paying him for getting me a place in the Weſt— 
Ah! the devil Weſt you, my dear! Your Weſt is ſome 
of the plantations in the Eaſt Indies, where pickpockets 
are ſent to— This kidnapping raſcal was going to ſend 
me into the other world to be turn'd into a black negro 
I had gone ſure enough, but for Macarrell O Neil, 
whom I overtook, as we run againſt one another in your 
Engliſh St Patrick's church-yard—-St Paul's He told 
me this ſcoundrel had tranſported three Iriſh hay-makers 
over land to the plantations, on pretence of getting them 


places in the Weſt— I'll plantation you, you tief of the 


world! 
Scot. And troth, Wully tells me he play'd e'en ſic a 


trick to twa of my countrymen. 

French. Begar! me vill have one kick at the fanfaron 
for my von chelin and tree alfpence. 

Triſh. Hold, my dear creature!— Don't lift a hand at 
him, I beſeech you! For no foreigners but the Irith muſt 
pretend to kick an Engliſhman. 

French. Den pray give him von kick for me. 

Triſh. Kick him for a Frenchman! I would ſooner lend 
him a hand to kick all you outlandiſh pickpockets out of 


the nation. 
Scot. What think ye, lad, an we tak bim to the neiſt 


horſe-pool, an waſh the fleas aff him? 
Iriſh. The devil burn me but that is the very thing I 
was juſt going to think of; my dear euſhin, you muſt go 


along with us. 
| Gul I beſeech you, gentlemen, don't diſgrace me ſo 
Perner. 
Scot. Troth, we'ſc no care a banbie for that—Come, 
gie's. 
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gie's a lilt; we'ſe carry him aff i' muſical triumph Do 
ye guard him behind, man. - | 
| fri. Let me alone for that, honey—If he offer to 
run away, I'I knock him down as dead as ever he was 
born. [They hurry bim of. 
Wil. Your humble ſervant, Mr Gulwell !—Were I not 
aſſured of the innate baſeneſs of his principles, I could 
pity him; but, great as his puniſhment may be, it falls 
ſhort of his crimes. The abuſe of a public benefit (for 
ſuch the proper management of a regiſter-office muſt be) 
and general utility, fruſtrated by trick, villany, and chi- 
canery, merits not only the cenſure, but the heavieſt ef- 
feQs of reſentment from every injur'd individual. 
LZxcunt omnes. 
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An from DAVID GARRICK, ES. 


IN TWO ACTS. 


* 


i. * — 


DaaAuAris Prxsoxæ. 


M EN. 
| Drury-Lane. Edinburgh, 17 
Merlin, Mr Benſley. Mr Sutherland. ont 
Cymon, Mr Vernon. Mr Tannett, 
orus, Mr Parſons, Mr Johnſon. 
Linco, Mr King. Mr Moſs, 
Damon, Mr Fawcett. Mr Bell. 
Dorilas, Mr Fox. Mr Simpſon. 
Shepherds, &c &c, 
| WOMEN. 
Urganda, Mrs Baddeley, Mrs Walcott, 
Sylvia, Mrs Arne. Mrs Baddeley, 
atima, | Mrs Abington, Mrs Cornelys. 
x Shepherdeſs, Mrs Reynolds, Mrs Tannett. 
2 Sbepberdefs, Mrs Plym. Mrs Mills. 
Dereas, Mrs Bradſhaw. Mrs Charteris. 


SCENE, Arcadia. 


AA £4 


SCENE, A grand Garden belonging to the Palace of Urganaa. 


Enter MERLIN and UGANDA. 


Us GANDA. 
UT hear me, Merlin, I beſeech you, hear me. 
Mer. Hear you! I have heard you for years 
have heard your vows, your proteſtations—Have you not 
allur d my affections by every female art; and when I 


thought that my unalterable paſſion was to be rewarded 


for 
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for its conſtancy—what have you done ?—why, like 
mere mortal woman, in the true ſpirit of frailty, have gi- 
ven up me and my hopes—for what? a boy, an idiot. 

Urg. En this I can bear from Merlin. ; 

Mer. You have injur'd me, and muſt bear more. 

Urg. I'll repair that injury. 

Mer. Then ſend back your fav'rite Cymon to his diſ- 
conſolate friends. 

Urg. How can you imagine that ſuch a or ignorant 
object as Cymon is can have any charms for me 

Mer. Ignorance, no more than profligacy, is excluded 
from female favour; the ſucceſs of rakes and fools is a 
ſufficient warning to us, could we be wiſe enough to take 
It. 

Urg. You miftake me, Merlin; pity for Cymon's ſtate 
of mind, and friendſhip for his father, have induc'd me 
to endeavour at his cure. 

Mer. Falſe, prevaricating Urganda! Love was your 
inducement. Have not you ſtolen the prince from his 
royal father, and detained him here by your power, while a 
hundred knights are in ſearch after him? Does not every 
thing about you prove the conſequence of your want of 
honour and =_ — me 8 yo rb c'd on this 
happy ſpot of Arcadia to ian of its peace and 
Meer and have not the 3 liv'd — the 
envy of leſs happy, becauſe leſs virtuous, people? 

Urg. Let me beſeech you, Merlin, ſpare my ſhame. 

Mer. And are they not at laſt, by your example, ſunk 
from the ſtate of happineſs and tranquillity to that of care, 
vice, and folly? Their once happy lives are now embit- 
ter'd with envy, paſſion, vanity, ſelfiſhneſs, and incon- 
ſtancy; — and who are they to curſe for this change? Ur- 
ganda, the falſe, the loſt Urganda. 

- Urg. Let us talk calmly of this matter. 

Mer. I'll converſe with you no more—becauſe I will 
be no more deceiv'd: I cannot hate you, tho? I ſhun you 
et, in my miſery, I have this conſolation, that the 
pangs of ray = are at leaſt equall'd by the torments 
of your fruitleſs paſſion. 

Still wiſh and ſigh, and wiſh again, 
Love is dethron'd, Revenge ſhall reign! Fs 
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Still ſhall my pow'r your arts confound, 8 
And Cymon's cure be Urganda's wound. 
[Exit Merlin. 
Dig. And Cymon's cure ſhall be Urganda's wound!“ 
What myſtery is couch'd in theſe words? —What can he 


mean? . 

Enter Fatima, looking after Merlin. | 
Fat. T'll tell you, madam, when he is out of hearing 
— He means miſchief, and terrible miſchief too; no leſs, 
T believe, than raviſhing you, and cutting my tongue out 
Il wiſh we were out of his clutc 

Urg. Don't fear, Fatima, 

Fat. I can't help it, he has great power, and is miſ- 
— angry. * | WM 

Urg. Here is your protection, [ ſhowin wand. 
My — is at leaſt equal to bia. L Mas. « And 
« Cymon's cure ſhall be Urganda's wound!“ 

Fat. Don't trouble yoor head with theſe odd ends of 
verſes, which were ſpoken in a on; or, perhaps, for 
the rbyme's ſake—— Think a little to clear us from this 
old miſchief-making conjuror—What will you do, ma- 


dam? 


Urg. What can I do, Fatima? 
Fat. You might very eafily ſettle matters with him, if 


you cou'd as eaſily ſettle them with yourſelf. 


Urg. Tell me how? 

Fat. Marry Merlin, and ſend away the young fellow. 
[Urganda ſhakes her head.] I thought fo we are 
alike; and that folly of ours of preferring two-and-twenty 
to two-and-forty, runs thro? the whole fox of us —— But, 
before matters grow worſe, give me leave to reaſon a little 
with ny el 1 

Urg. Hold your tongue, Fatima —m on is too 
PI th to be jelted = : 1 

Fat. Far gone indeed, madam— and yonder goes the 
precious object of it. [ Looking out. 
* He ſeems melancholy: what's the matter with 
Fat. He's a foal, or he might make himſelf very merry 
among us — I'll leave you to make the moſt of him. 

Urg. Stay, Fatima — and help me to divert him. 


Fats 
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Fat. A ſad time, when a lady muſt call in help to di- 

vert her gallant — but I'm at your ſervice— - 
Enter Cymon, melancholy. 

Cym. Heigho! [Sighing. 

Fat. What's the matter, young gentleman? - 

Cym. Heigho! | 
Org. Are you not well, Cymon? 

Cym. Yes—lI am very well. | 

Urg. Why do you ſigh then? | 

Cym, Eh! | * [Looks forlifoly. 

Fat. Do you fee it in his eyes, now, madam? 

Urg. Prithee, be quiet What is it you want? tell 
me, Cymon—Tell me your wiſhes, and you hall have 
en. 
Cym. Shall I? 1 | 
Urg. Yes, indeed, Cymon. | 8 
| Fat. Now for it. | | „ 

Om. I wiſt—heigho! : | | 

Urg. Theſe ſighs muſt mean ſomething. - "+ 

: | '[4/ide to Fatima. 

Fat. I wiſh you joy then; find it out, madam... 

Urg. What do you ſigh for? 

m. I want— ICs, 
Urg. What, what, my ſweet creature? [ Eagerly. 

Cym. To go away. N 

Fat. O lal—the meaning's out. 2 

Urg. What, would you leave me then? 

Cym. Yes. | | 

 Urg. Why would you leave me? 
Gs 5 —_ pr Ty : 
rg. Where wo : 

n. Any where. 3 | 

org: Had you rather go any where than ſlay with 
me \ 4 
Cym. I had rather go into the fields than ſtay with 
any body. Ah 
Ur. But is not this garden pleaſanter than the fields, 
my palace than cottages, and my company more agree- 
able to you than the ſhepherds? 

Om. Why how can I tell till I try; you won't let me 
chooſe. | 

Vor. III. H h AIR. 
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i | A! .'I: X. Las 
You gare me laſt week a young linnet, 
Shut up in a fine golden cage; 

Vet how fad d the poor thing was within it, 
Oh how did it flutter and rage! 
Then he mop'd and he pin'd 
That his wings were conſin' d, 

Till I open'd the door of his wane: 
Then fo merry was he, 
And becauſe he was free, * 14 

He came to his cage back again. 


And ſo ſhould I too, if you would let me go. 
I. And would you return to me again? 
Cym. Yes I would I have nowhere elſe to go. 
Fat. Let him have his humour ——when he is not 
confin'd, and is ſeemingly diſregarded, you may have him, 
. pleaſe—”? Tis a receipt for the whole - 
Urg, I'll follow your advice Well, Cymon, you 
— 10 wherever vou pleaſe, and for as long as you 
e. 
Cym. O la, and I'll bring you a bird's neſt, and ſome 
cowſlips—and ſhall I let my linnet out too? 
We O, ay, pretty creatures; pray, let em go toge- 


Urg. And take this, Cymon; wear it for ſake, 
and don't forget me: [Giver Cymon a noſegay. 1 Tho” it 
won't give paſſion, it will increaſe it if he ſhould think 
kindly — me, and abſence may befriend me. LAſdde.] 
Go, Cymon, take your W en and be happier than 
I can make you. 


m. Then I'm out of my cage, and ſhall mope no 


longer. Overpoyed. 
_  Urg. His tranſports diſtract me -I muſt retire to 
conceal my uneafineſs. | [Retires. 


Fat. And I'll open the gate to the priſoners. [| Exit. 

Om. And PI fetch my Yird, and we'll fly away to- 
FS 1 

Oh 1 . 


Dear happy liberty! . 
No- 


2 
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Nothing's like thee! | 
So merry are we, 
My linnet and I, 
From priſon we're free, 
Away we will fly, 
o liberty, liberty. 
Dear happy liberty, 
Nothing's like thee! 


SCENE, A rural Profped. 
Enter two Shepherdeſſe. 

1 Shep. What, to be left and forſaken! and fee the 
falſe fellow make the ſame vows to another, almoſt be- 
fore my face! I can't bear it, and I won't! 

2 Shep. Why, look ye, ſiſter, I am as little inclined 
to bear theſe things as yourſelf; and if my ſwain had 
been faithlefs too, I ſhould have been vex'd at it, to be 
ſure; but how can you help yourſelf? ß? 

1 Shep. I have not thought of that; I only feel I 
can't bear it; and as to the won, I muſt truſt in à little 
miſchief of my own to bring it about O that I had 
the power of our enchantreſs yonder! I wou'd play the 
devil with them all. . Nd 

2 Shep. Why are you ſo angry, my dear ſiſter Will 
your quarrelling with her bring back your ſweetheart? 

1 Shep. No matter for that—when the heart is over- 
loaded, any vent is a relief to it; and that of the tongue 
is always the readieſt and moſt natural—So if you won't 
help me to find her, you may ſtay where you will. 

Lin. [Singing without.] *« Care flies from the lad that 
| is merry.“ | 

2 Shep. Here comes the merry Linco, who never knew 
care or felt ſorrow If you can bear his laughing at 
your griefs, or ſinging away his own, you may get ſome 
information from him. | F 

Enter Linco finging. 

Lin. What, my girls of ten thouſand! I was this mo- 
ment defying love und all his miſchief, and you are ſent 
in the nick by him to try my courage; but Pm above 
temptation, or below it - I duck down, and all his arrows 


fly over me. * 0 p £ 
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Care flies from the lad that is merry, 
Who's heart is as ſound, 
And cheeks are as round, 


As round and as red as a cherry. 


1 Shep. What, are you always thus! 

Lin. Ay, or heav'n help me! What, would you have 
me do as you do—walking with your arms acroſs, thus 
——  heighho'ing by the brook-fide among the willows? 
Oh! fie for ſhame, lafſes! young and handſome, and ſigh- 
ing after one fellow a-piece, when you ſhould have a hun- 
dred in a drove, following you like—like—you ſhall 
have the ſimile another time. 

2 Shep. No; prithee, Linco, give it, us now. | 

Lin. — You ſhall have it—or, what's better, I'll tell 


you what "1 are not like—you are not like our ſhep- 


erdeſs Sylvia—She's ſo cold and ſo coy, that ſhe flies 
from her lovers, but is never without a ſcore of them; 
mn always running gets the 2 and — are al- 

ays alone; a very great erence, let me 70u— 
fol and fire, chase all. . 

2 Shep. Don't imagine that I am in the pining con- 
Soon my poor ſiſter is am as happy as ſhe is mi- 


©. ; 
Lin. Good lack, I'm ſorry for't. 
2 Shep. What, ſorry that I am happy? 


Lin, OI no, prodigious glad. 


1 Shep, That I am miſerable? | wo 
| Lin, No, no;—prodigious ſorry for that—and pro- 
digious glad of the other. 

3 Shep. Be my friend, Linco; and Ul confeſs my folly 


to you— 


Lin. Don't trouble yourſelf — tis plain enough to be 

ſeen— but I'll give you a receipt for it without fee or re- 
Friendſhip for ou. k 

1 Shep, Prithee, be ſerious a little. | 

Lin. No; heav'n forbid! If I am ferious, 'tis all 


over with me ſhould ſoon change my roſes for your 


Lilies. 
2 Shep, Don't be impudent, Linco- but give us your 


AIR 
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Arran ted 9 2 
3 I laugh and I ſing, e . 
I am blithſome and free; 191 12 88 
The rogue's little ſting 
It can never reach mee 
| For with fol, lay la; lat wr un io 
And ha, ha, ha, ha! 25 worm © 
It can never reach me. ar 190 4 
My fkin is ſo tough, i 
Or ſo blinking is he, ne 
He can't pierce my buff 
Or he miſſes poor mee. 
Ib .los ;36 lat 8 
He miſſes poor me. 
O never be dull | 
By the ſad willow tree: 
Of mirth be brimful, * 2 
And run over like mm. . 
For with fal, la, la, lag 
And ha, ba, ha, ha! r a 
Run over lize me. [Aren 
1 Shep. It won't do. - od e LILY 
Lin. Then you are far gone, indeed; | 
* 4 Sheps Andas I can't cure my love, I'll revenge it. 
Liu. But how, how, ſhepherdeſs? + 
* 1 Shep. I'll tear Sylvia's eyes out. 
© Lin. That's your only way for you'll give our 
© nails a feaſt, and prevent miſchief for the futuze—Oh! 
+ tear her. eyes out by all means. 
© 2 Shep. How can you laugh, Linco, at of iſtr i in 
© her condition? 
Lin. I muſt laugh at ſomething ; thall 1 he ay 
© with you? 
2 Shep. Shepherd, the happy can bear to be laugh'd 
Eat. 
Lin. Then Sylvia might take your hepherd without: 
© ſigh, though: your ſiſter would tear her eyes, out. 
2 Shep. My ſhepherd! what does the fool mean? 
1 Shep. Her ſhepherd! pray tell us, Linco. [ Zagerly.. 
Lin. Tis no ſecret I a n paly met. Damon: 
+ and Sylvia together. ry 
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2 Shep. What, my Damon? 
Lin. Your Damon that was, and that would be Syl- 
* via's Damon if ſhe would accept of him. 
* 2 Shep. Her Damon 1 I'l|-make her to know ——a 
* wicked flut !—a vile fellow—Come; ſiſter, I'm ready to 
go with you—we'll give her her own—if our old go- 
© yvernor continues to caſt a ſheep's eye at me, I'll have 
© her turned out of Arcadia, I warrant you. 
© x Shep. This is ſome comfort, however; ha, ha, ha! 
© 2 Shep. Very well, fiſter, you laugh, if you 
* pleaſe—but perhaps it is too * ana that may be mi- 
* ſtaken; it may be your Dorilas that was with her. 
Lin. And your Damon too, and Strephon, and Co- 
* lin, and Alexis, and Egon, and Corydon, and every 
fool of the pariſh but Linco, hs ficks to 
Fal, la, la, la! | 
| And ha, ha, ha, hat 
* 1 Shep. I can't bear to ſee him ſo merry when I am 
* fo miſerable. © | - [ Going. 
© 2 Shep. There is ſome fatisfaftion in ſeeing one's 
©« fiſter as miſerable as one's ſelf. Going. 
Lin. One word more, laſſes, if you pleaſe; I ſee you 
© are beth brimful of wrath, and will certainly ſcratch 
one another, if you don't find Sylvia no hear but 
© another ſong ; and if it does not cool you, I'll ſhow you 
© where the enemy hes, and you ſhall draw your tongues 
upon her immediately. 5 | 
I ibaa - Te US © 
f yon make it your plan 
© To love but one man, 
Buy one you are ſurely betray'd: 
Shou'd he prove untrue, 
Oh! what can you do? 
Alas you muſt die an old maid. 
And you too muſt die an old maid. - 
© Wou'd you ne'er take a fup 
But out of one cup, | 
And it proves brittle ware, you are curſt: 
If down it ſhov'sd tip, | 
Or thro' your hands flip, | 
O how wou'd yon then quench your thirſt? 
O how, &c. e If 
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If, your palate to hit, | 
£ You chooſe but one bit, 
Aud that dainty tit-bit ſhould not Way 5 | 
© Then reſtleſs you. lie, 
« Pout, whinſper, and cry, 
And go without ſupper to ſleep, 
© And go, &c. 
As your ſhepherds have choſe - 
« Two ſtrings to their bows, 
© Shall one for each female ſuffice? 
£ Take two, three, or four, 
© Like me, take a ſeore, 
| * And then N merry and wiſe. 
[Extunt e „ 


» —_ 


Serv Da to another rural Proſpect 
S di is diſcovered lying upen a bank, with a baſket of 
flowers. 


Enter Merlin. 

Mer. My art ſucceeds—which hither has convey's, 

To catch the eye of Cymon, this fweet maid. 
Her charms ſhall clear the miſts which cloud his mind, 
And make him warm, and ſenſible, and kind; 
Her yet cold heart with paſſion's ſighs thall move, 
Melt as he melts, and give him love for love. 
This magic touch ſhall to theſe flow'rs impart 
[ Touches the baſket of flowers with bis wand.. 
A power, when beauty gains, to fix the heart; 
A power, the falſe enchantreſs ſhall confound ; 
And Cymon's cure ſhall be Urganda's wound. [Exit.. 
Enter Cymon with bis Bird. 

Om. Away, prifoner, and make yourſelf merry. 
[Bird flies. ] Ay, ay, I knew how it would be with you 
—much good may it do you, Bob. What a ſweet 
place this is! Hills and greens, and rocks and trees, and 
water and ſun, and bird: Dear me, tis juſt as if I had 
never ſeen it before. 

[Whiſtles about till he fees Sylviaz then Habe, and ſinks 

his whiſiling by degrees, with a look and attitude of 
iſh aſtoniſhment. ] 
O lal——what's bere!: — ſomething 3 
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the heavens, ſure; and yet ' tis like a woman too! Bleſs 
me! is it alive? [Sig h,, J. It can't be dead, for its cheek 
is as red as a roſe, and it moves about the heart of it— 

I begin to feel lopething ſtrange here. [ Lays bis hand 

on his heart, nd ſigh 5.] I don't know what's the matter 

with me it would wake, that I might ſee its 

eyes If it ed look gentle, and ſmile upon me, I 

ſhould be glad to play with it Ay, ay, there's ſome · 

thing now in my breaſt that they told me of — It feels 

oddly to me— and yet I don't diſlike it. I am glad I 

came abroad I have not been fo pleas' d ever ſince I 

can remember —— But perhaps it may be angry with me 

Il caa't help it, if it i- I had mh ſee her angry 

with me than Urganda ſmile upon me Stay, ſtay. 

[Sylvia lire. ] La, what a pretty 7 tot it has! 

 [Cymon retires. 

. [Sylvia, raifing herſelf from the hank, /ees Cymon with 

emotion, while he E ftrongly'on _ and retires 

ently, pulling off his cap. 
91 [ confuſed. ] Who's — 
is I. LBewuing and befitating. 

9 What's your name? 
| 655. Cymon. | 

Fl. What do you want, young man? 

Come Nothing, young woman. 

Sl. What are you doing there? 

Cym. Looking at you there.. 

Ht. What a pretty creature it TIS [ Afide. 
Cym. What eyes it ba!!! | Afides 
Syl. You don't intend me any harm? 
the. Not I, mdeed!—I wiſh: you don't do me ſome. 

Arc 155 a fairy, pray? 
J. No- am a poor harmleſs ſh epherdeſs. 
82. I don't know that—You have bewitched me, I 
believe. fs 
Sk Indeed,] have not; and if it was in my power to 
harm you, l' m ſure it is not in my inclination. 
* I'm ſure, I would truſt you to. do any thing with 


_—_ Would you? | [Sighr. 
Cym. Yes, indeed, I would: I Lb. 
Hl Why do * look. ſo «me? | 


om. 
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Cym. Why do you look ſo at me? | 
Syt. I can't help it _ 2 
Cym. Nor I neither—f Sighs.] I with you'd ſ 
me, and look at me, as Urganda does. 
Sy/. What, the enchantreſs? Do you belong to her? 
Cym. I had rather belong to you—1 would not defire 
to go abroad, if I did. 
Sy/. Does Urganda love you? 
Cym. So the ſays. 
9 I'm Oy for N 
Cym. are you + pray? 
Syl. I That never 2 again —— ] wiſh 1 had not 
ſeen you now. 
m. If you did but wiſh as I do, all the enchantreſſes 
i CEO could not hinder us from ſeeing one ano- 
er 
S.. Do you love Urganda? 
m. Do you love the ſhepherds? 
2 I did not know what love was this morning. 
ym. Nor I till this afternoon———Who taught you, 


? 
55 Who taught you? 
Om. [bluſhing. ] You. 
$1. [ bluſhing. 5 You. 
Cym. You could teach me any thing, if I was to live 
with you I ſhould not be call'd * Cymon any 
_— 
Nor I hard-hearted Sylvia. 
ym. Sylvia—what a fret name?—T could ſpeak it 
for 9 LTranſported.] Sylvia! 
Sy/. I can never forget that of Cymon, tho? Cod 
may forget me. _ [Sighs. 
Cym. Never, never, my {ſweet Sylvia! 
[ Falls on his knees, and kiſſes her hand. 
Sy]. We ſhall be ſeen and ſeparated for ever! Pray, let 
me go- we are undone if we are ſeen—1 muſt 80— I am 
all over in a flutter! 
Cy When ſhall I ſee you again?—in half an hour? 
Sy. Half an hour! that will be too ſoon No, no, it 
muſt be—three quarters of an hour. 
Cym. And where, my ſweet Sylvia? 
Sl. Any where, my ſweet Cymon. 


Cym. 
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Cym. In the grove by the river there. 

Fyl. And you | ſhall take this to remember it. [Gives 
him the woo enchanted by Merlin.) I wiſh it were a 
kingdom, 1 would - gire it you, and a queen along with 
it. 

Om. He my heart is tranſported !—and here © is one 
for you too; which is of no value to me, unleſs you will 
receive it—Take it, my ſweet Sylvia. 


[Cymon gives her Urganda”, s noſegay. 


DU E T. 
Sy. O take this noſegay, gentle youth; | 
On. And you, ſweet maid, take mine. 
Sy/. Unlike theſe flowers, be thy fair truth; 
| Gn Im. Unlike theſe flowers be thine. 
Theſe changing ſoon, 
Will ſoon decay; 
Be ſweet till noon, 
Then paſs away. 
Fair for a time their tranſient charms appear; 
But truth unchang*d ſhall bloom for ever here. 
[Each preſing their hearts. 
Exeunt. 


Nn 


Senn, 4 Garden. 
Enter Cymon, bugging a neſegay. 

Oh my 'dear, ſweet, A 1 2 ro ſee 
thee, to ſmell thee, and to taſte thee, [4//2s it] will 
make Urganda and her garden delightful to me—With 
this I can want for nothing —I poſſeſs every thing with 
this— My mind and heart are expanded! I feelt—I know 
not what—Every thought that delights, and every paſ- 
fion that tranſports, gather like ſo many bees about this 
treaſure of ſweetneſs—Oh! the WY dear nofegay; and 
the TT 537 dear giver of it! 


1 n . 
17 5 What exquiſite pleaſure! ' 
"i This ſweet treaſure 

3% From me they ſhall never 


Serer; by 
In 
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In thee, in the, 1 
My charmer I ſee: |, 

VN figh, and careſs thee, - 

Pl kiſs thee, and preſs thee, - 

Thus, thus, to my boſom for ever and ever. 


SCENE changes to Dorcas's Cottage. 
Sylvia at the door, with Cymon's noſegay in her, band. 

2 e big K Te Wien Bhatt 3 
Theſe flowers, like our hearts, are united in one; 
And are bound up ſo faſt, that they can't be undone: 
So well are OP —_ ſo beauteous to fight, 
There ſprings their union a tenfold delight: 
Nor — nor weed here, our paſſion to warm; 
But ſweet without briar, the roſe without thorn. 


The more I look upon this nolegay, the more I fed 
Cymon in my heart and mind Exer ſince I have ſeen 
him, heard his vows, and received this noſegay from him, 
I am in continual agitation, and cannot reſt a moment 
l wander without knowing where——1 ſpeak with- 
out knowing to whom—and 1 look without knowing at 


what—Heigho! how my poor heart flutters in my breaſt! - 


— Now I dread to loſe him—and now again I think him 
mine for ever! 1 


5 WET TN. dag 

O why ſhould we ſorrow who never knew fin! 
Loet ſmiles of content ſhow our rapture within: 

This love has ſo rais'd me, I now tread in air! 

He's ſure ſent from heav'n to lighten my care! 

Each ſhepherdeſs views me with ſcorn and diſdain, 

Each ſhepherd purſues me, but all is in vain : 

No more will 1 ſorrow, no longer deſpair; 

He's ſure ſent from heav'n to lighten my care! 


Linco is ſeen liſtening to her finging.] _ 
Lin. If you were as wicked, ſhepherdeſs, as you are 
innocent, that voice of your's would corrupt Juſtice her- 
ſelf, unleſs ſhe was deaf as well as blind. | 
Sl. I hope you did not overhear me, Linco? 


[ Exit, 


Lin, 
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Lin. O, but I did tho'—and, notwithſtanding I come 
as the deputy of a deputy - governor, to bring you be- 
fore my principal, for ſome complaints made againſt you 
by a certain ſhepherdeſs, I will ſtand your friend, tho” I 
loſe my place for it there are not many ſuch friends, 
ſhepherdeſs. 125 | 

Sy/. What have I done to the ſhepherdeſſes, that they 
perſecute me fo? 

Lin. You are much too handſome, which is a cirme 
the beſt of 'em can't forgive you. 

S./. I'Il truſt myſelf with you, and face my enemies. 

A. they are going, Doreas calls from the cottage. 
Dor. — 1 are you going, child?— Who is that with 
* Now ſhall we be ſtopp'd by this good old wo- 
man, who will know all and can n 

Dor. [ coming forward.) I'll fee who you have wi 


2 "Tis I, dame, your kinſmam Linco. . 
| | | [ Speaks loud in her ear. 
Dor. O, it is you, honeſt Linco! [Takes hir band.) 
Well, what's to do now ? LIN 
Lin. The governor defires to fpeak with Sylvia ; a 
friendly inquiry, that's all. [ Speaks loud. 
Dor. For , for what tell me that ——T have 
nothing to do with his defires, nor ſhe neither —he is 
grown very inquiſitive of late about ſhepherdeſſes—Fine 
doings, indeed! No ſuch doings when I was young 
If he wants to examine any body, why don't he examine 
me? [I'll give him an anſwer, let him be as inquiſitive as 


he pleaſes. 
Lin. But I am your kinſman, dame; and you dare truſt 
me, ſure. \ [ Speaks loud. 


Dor. Thou art the beſt of them, that I'll ſay for thee 
but the beſt of you are bad when a young woman is in 
the caſe IT have gone through great difficulties my- 
ſelf, I can aſſure you, in better times than theſe : why 
muſt not I go too? 

Lin. We ſhall return to you again before you can get 
there. [ Stilf ſpeaking loud. 

Syl. You may traſt us, mother my own innocence, 
and Linco's goodnefs, will be guard enough for me. 


I Dor. 


Je _ wwe 


e r Won J 


Dor. Eh! what? * 12 
Lin. She ſays, you may truſt me with her innocence. 
1 *  [ Speaking louder. 


Dor. Well, well—I will then—thou art a ſweet crea- 
ture, and I love thee better than even I did my own child 
[Cet Sylvia.) When thou art fetched away by him 
that brought thee; twill be a woful day for me—Well, 
well; go thy ways with Linco ——T dare truſt thee any 
where—P ll prepare thy dinner at thy return; and bring 
my honeſt kinſman along with you. 


Lin. We will be with you before you can make the 


pot boil. 


Dor. Before what! 

Lin. We will be with you, before you can make the 
pot boil. [ Speaks very loud, and goes off with Sylvia. 
Dor. Heav'n ſhield thee, for the ; wack A beſt crea- 
ture that ever bleſt old What a comfort ſhe is to 
me! All I have to wiſh for in this world, is to know 
who thon art who bronght thee to me, and then to ſee 
thee as happy as thou haſt made poor Dorcas, What can 
the governor want with her?—I wiſh I had gone too 
I'd have talk'd to him, and to the purpoſe—We had no 
ſuch doings when I was a young woman! they never 
made ſuch a fuſs with me! | 

: | AI R. , 
When I were young, tho' now am old, 
The men were kind and true; 
But now they're grown ſo falſe and bold, 
What can a woman do? | 
Now what can a woman do? | a 
Por men are, truly, x 
So unruly, | 
I tremble at ſeventy-two. 
When I were fair—tho? now ſo ſo, 
No hearts were given to rove; g 
Our pulſes beat nor faſt nor ſlow, a 
But all was faith and love: 
What can a woman do? 
Now what can a woman do? 
For men are, truly, 
So unruly, — 
. I tremble at ſeventy- two! [ Exit. 
Vor. III. © {ES SCENE, 
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Enter Dorus and Second Shepherdeſs. 

Dorus. This way, this way, damſel - now we are alone, 
I can hear your grievances, and will redreſs them, that I 
will——you have my good liking, damſel, and favour 
follows of courſe. 

2 Shep. I want words, your honour and worſhip, to 
Smile upon me, damſel Smile, and com- 
mand me-——your hand is whiter than ever, I proteſt 
——you muſt indulge me with a chaſte ſalute. 

AU, ber band. 
2 Shep. La! your honour. [Curtſey:, 

Derus. You have charm'd me, damſel; and I can deny 
you nothing—Another chaſte ſalute—tis a perfect cor- 
dial—[ Kiſes her band.] Well, what ſhall I do with this 
Sylvia, this ſtranger, this baggage, that has affronted 
thee? I'll ſend her where ſhe ſhall never vex thee again 
an impudent, wicked—[ X;fer her hand. ] Smile, dam- 

ſc], ſmile—T'll ſend her packing this very day. 

- 2 Shep. I yow your worſhip is too good to me. 
| | | [ Leering at bim. 

Derus. Nothing's too good for thee—-I'll ſend her off 
directly Don't fret and teaze thyſelf about h:r—go 
ſhe ſhall, and ſpeedily too have ſent my deputy Linco 
for that Dorcas, who has harbour'd this Sylvia without 
my knowledge, and the country ſhall be rid of her to- 
morrow morning—Smile upon me, damſel, ſmile upon 
me. 

2 Shep. T wou'd I were half as handſome as Sylvia, I 
might ſmile to good purpoſe. 

wet Pl Sylvia her! an impudent vagrant She 
can neither ſmile or whine to any purpoſe, while I am to 
govern—She ſhall go to-morrow, damſel-——this hand, 
this lily hand, has Gign'd her fate. LL, it. 

"Enter Linco, X 

Lin. No bribery and corruption, I beg of your ho- 
nour. 

- Dorus. You are too bold, Linco——Where did you 
learn this impertinence to your ſuperiors? * 

0 | | s n. 
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Lin. From an old ſong, an't pleaſe your honour, 
« where I get all my wiſdom— Heav'n help me. 2 


e 
If ſhe whiſpers the judge, be he ever ſo wiſe, 
_ © Tho? great and important his truſt is; 
His hand is unſteady, à pair of black eyes 
« Will kick up the balance of juſtice. 
* Tf his paſſions are ſtrong, his judgment grows weak, 
For love thro? his veins will be creeping; | 
And his worſhip, when near to a round dimple cheek, 
* Tho? he ought to be blind, will be peeping. 


_ © Dorar, Poh, poh, tis & very fooliſh ſong, and you're 
5 fool for ſinging it. 

© 2 Sbep. Lineo's no friend of mine; Sylvia can fing, 
and has enchanted him. 

Lin. My ears have been feafted, that's moſt certain— 
«but my heart, damſeh is as uncrack'd as your virtue, or 
© his- honour's wifdom- There is not too much preſump - 
tion in that, F hope. 2 

Dorum Lineo, do your duty, and know your di- 
ſtance— What is come to the ſellow? he is ſo alter d, E 
don't know him again. | 

Lin. Your henour's eye-light is not ſo good as it was 
I amr aways the ſame, and heav'n forbid that mirth 
© ſhould bo a ſin— am always laughing and finging—let 
who will change, I will not —1 at the times, 
© but I can't mend em are wofully alter'd for 
© the worſe—but here's my co 

> © [ Showing his taber and pipr. 

Dorus. PII hear no more of this ribaldry —— FT hate 
poetry, and I don't like muſic—Where is the vagrant, 
« this Sylvia? 

Lin. In the juſtice-chamber, waiting for your ho- 
© nour's comm | 

© Dorus. Why did you not tell me ſo? 

Lin. I thought your honour better engaged, and 
© that it was too for you to try two female cauſes 
at one time. | 

-© Derue. You thought! I won't have you think, but 
obey— Times are chang'd indeed! Deputies muſt not 
think for their ſuperiors. 

Iiaz | L 
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© Lin. Muſt not they! n. 
© country? | | 


Dorus. No more, impertinence, but r — el. 
prit hither. 

Lin. In the twinkling of your honour's eye. N 

2 Shep. I leave my grieſs in 8 worſhip's han 

Dorus. You leave em in my heart, damſel, where they 
ſoon ſhall be changed into pleaſures—Wait for me in the 

juſtiee · chamber Smile, danſel, ſmile upon me, and 
edge the ſword of juſtice. 
Enter Linco and Sylvia. | 
2 Shep. Here ſhe comes; ſee how innocent ſhe looks 
— But I'll be gone ] truſt in your worſhip—I hate 
the ſight of her could tear her eyes out. [Exit. 

Derus, [ gazing at Sylvia.] Hem, hem! I am told, 
young woman—hem, hem that She does not look 

ſo miſchievous as I expeted, 

[ Aide, and turning from ber. 
x. Bear up, ſweet ſhepherdeſs! your beauty and in- 

ow will put injuſtice out of countenance, | 

Hl. The ſhame of being ſuſpected confounds me, and 
I can't ſpeak. 

Dorus. Where is the old woman Dorcas they told me 
of? Did not I order you to bring her before me? 

Lin. The good old woman is ſo deaf, and your reve- 
rence a little thick of hearing, I thought the buſineſs 
would be ſooner and better Gone. by the young woman. 

Derus. What, at your thinkin in!—Young ſhep-- 
herdeſs, I hear—l * whe ry modeſt — 
me. [Aſide. What is the reaſon, I ſay - Hem! — that 
that 1 hear She has very fine features. 

[Ajide, and turning from her. 
Lin. Speak, ſpeak, Sylvia, 1 the buſinels is done. 
Dorus. Is not your name Sylvia? 
Lin. Yes, your honour, her name is Sylvia. 

ru. I don't aſk. you—What is your name: ? look 


d tell me, ſhepherdeſs. 
$yl. Sylvia. [Sighs and curtſeys. 
* What a ſweet look with her eye ſhe has! [A- 


fide.) What can be the reaſon, Sylvia — that, that— 


Hem!—1 proteſt ſne diſarms my anger. 
45 ide, and turns from her. 
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Lin. Now is your time; ſpeak to his reverence. 
Dorus. Don't whiſper the priſoner. 
Sy. Prifoner! Am Ia prifoner then? | 
Dorus. No, not abſolutely & priſoner ; but you are 
charged, daraſel —— Hem, hem- damſel 
I don't know what to fay to her. 

Sy. With what, your honour? 

Lin. If he begins to damſel us, we have him fure. 

What is my crime? | 
in. A little too handſome, that's all. 

Dorus. Hold your peace Why don't you look up in 
my face if you are innocent? [Sylvia Jo at Dorus with 
great modeſty.) I can't ſtand it —ſhe has turn'd my anger, 
my juſtice, my whole ſeheme, topſy-turvyy—Reach me a 
chair, Linco. > 

Lin. One ſweet ſong, Sylvia, before his reverence gives 
ſentence. [ Reaches a chair for Dorus. 

| Horus. No finging, her looks have done too much al- 


Lin. Only to ſofter your rigour. 


| AI. 
$;/. From duty if the ſhepherd fray, 
4 And leave his focks to feed? 
The wolf will ſeize the harmleſs prey, 
And innocence will bleed. 
In me a harmleſs lamb behold, 
Oppreſt with every fear; 
O guard, good ſhepherd; guard the fold, 
or wicked wolves are near. [ Kneels, 


Dorus. I'll guard thee, and fold thee too, my lambkin 
—and they ſhan't hurt thee—This is a melting ditty in- 
deed! Riſe, riſe, my Sylvia. [Embraces her. 

Enter Second Sheperdeſs. 
[Dorus ard ſhe tart at ſeeing each ether. 

2 Shep. Is your reverence taking leave of her before 
you drive her out of the country ? 

Dorus. How now! what preſumption, is this, to break 
in upon us fo, and interrupt the courſe of juſtice? 

2 Shep. May I be permitted to ſpeak three words with 
your worſhip? - . 
Ef Dorus. 
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Dorus. Well, well, I will ſpeak to you I'll come 
to you in the juſtice - chamber preſently. | 
2 Shep. I knew the wheedling flut would ſpoil all— 
but I'll be up with her yet. [ Aide, and exit. 
Dorus. I'm glad fhe's gone Linco, you mult ſend 
her away—I won't ſee her now. 
Lin. And ſhall I take Sylvia to priſon? 
Dorus. No, no, no; to priſon!-mercy forbid !—What 
a fin ſhould I have committed, to pleaſe that envious jea- 


Jous-pated ſhepherdeſs !—Linco, comfort the damſel 


Dry your tears, Sylvia—1 will call upon you myſelf — 

and examine Dorcas myſelf—and ect you myſelf— 

and do every thing myſelf—I profeſs ſhe has bewitched 
me! Iam all agitation—I'll call upon you to-morrow— 
perhaps to-night—perhaps in half an hour—Take care 
of her, Linco—She has bewitched me, and I ſhall loſe my 
wits if I look on her any longer—Oh! the ſweet, lovely, 

Pretty, creature! x 45 
Tin. Don't whimper now, my ſweet Sylvia—Juſtice 

has taken up the ſword and ſcales again, and your rivals. 
ſhall cry their eyes out—The day's our own. 


AIX. 
Sing laugh derry derry, 
The day is our own. 
Be wiſe and be merry, 
Let ſorrow alone; 
Alter your tone, 
'To high derry derry. 
Be wiſe and be merry, 
The day is. our own. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE changer to another part of the Country. 


Enter Fatima. | 
Truly a very pretty miſchievous errand J am ſent upon! 
I am to follow this fooliſh young fellow all about to 
find out his. haunts—not ſo fooliſh neither; for he is.ſo 
much improved of late, we ſhrewdly ſuſpe& that he muft. 
have ſome female to ſharpen his. intellects For love, 


among many other ſtrange things, can make fools of wits,. 
and wits of fools. I ſaw our young partridge run be- 
fore me, and take cover hercabouts; I muſt make no. 


— 
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noiſe, for fear of alarming him; beſides, I hate to di- —4 
ſturb the poor things in pairing time. 1 


[ Looks thro? the buſhes: ä 
Enter Merlin behind her. , 1 


Mer. 1 ſhall ſpoil your peeping, thou evil eounſellor 
of a faithleſs miſtreſs —1 muft torment her a little, for her 
good —Such females muſt feel much, to be made juſt and 
reaſonable creatures. | 

Fat. [ peeping thre? the buſhes.) There they are our 
fool has made no bad choice : upon my word, a 
very pretty couple! and will make my poor lady's heart 
ach. 

Mer. I ſhall twinge your's a little before we part. 

Fat. Well ſaid, 52 ! upon your knees to her!. 
Now for my pocket -book, that I may exactly deſcribe 
this rival of ours: ſhe is much too handſome to live long z. 
ſhe will be either burnt alive, thrown to wild beaſts, or 
ſhut up in the Black Tower the greateſt mercy ſhe. 
can have will be to let her take her choice. , 

[ Takes out a pocket-book. 

Mer. May be ſo—but we will prevent the prophecy if 
we. can. , 

Fat. [wuriting in her book.) She is of a good height, 
about my ſize a fine ſhape—delicate features charming. 
hair —heav'nly eyes; not unlike my own—with: ſuch a 
ſweet ſmile} She muſt be burat alive; yes, yes, ſhe muſt 
be burnt alive. 

. [Merlin fp her upon the ſhoulder with his ans. 

Fat. Who's there? bleſs me! Nobody] proteſt it. 
ſtartled me. I muſt finiſh my picture. [Writes en. 

i Merlin waves his wand over her bead. 
Now let me * A I have written — Bleſs me, what's. 
here? all the letters are as red as blood—My eyes fail 
me! Sure I am bewitched. [ Reads and trembles.} . Ur- 
© ganda has a ſhameful paſſion for Cymon, Cymon a moſt. 
« virtuous one for Sylvia z—as for Fatima, wild beaſts, 
« the Black Tower, and burning alive, are too good for 
« her.” [ Drops the book.) O! 6! I have not power to. 
ſtir a ſtep—I knew what would come of affronting that 
devil Merlin. [Merlin 27 wifble. 

Mer, True, Fatima, and I am here at your . 
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Fat. O moſt magnanimous Merlin! don't ſet your wit 
to a poor fooliſh weak woman. R 
Mer. Why, then, will a fooliſh weak woman ſet her 
wit to me? But we will be better friends for the future 
Mark me, Fatima. [ Holds up his wand. 
Fat. No conjuration, I beſeech your worſtup, and you 
ſhall do any thing with me. | | 
Mer. 1 want r you but to hold your tongue. 


Fat. Will nothing elſe content your fury? 

Mer. Silence, babbler! 

Fat. I am your own for ever, moſt mereiful Merlin! 
I am your own for ever—O my poor tongue! I thought 
I never ſhould have wagg'd thee again What a dread- 
ful thing it would be to be dumb! 

Mer. You ſee it is not in the power of Urganda to 
protect you, or to injure Cymon and Sylvia—1 will be 
their protector again all her arts, tho? ſhe has leagu'd 
herſelf with the demens of revenge—We have no power 
but what reſults from our virtue. 

Fat. I had rather loſe any thing than my ſpeech. 

Mer. As you profeſs yourſelf my friend (for, with all 
my art, I cannot ſee into a woman's mind), I will ſhow 
my gratitude and my power, by ging your tongue an 
additional accompliſhment. | | 

Fat. What, ſhall I talk more 

Mer. [ ſmiling.) That would 
Fatima — No, I mean 8 ſhall 
return to Urganda, the be very 
very ready to tell her all you know. ” 

Fat. And may I, without offence to your worſhip? 

Mer. Silence, and mark me wel —obſerve me truly 
and punctually. Every anſwer you give to Urganda's 
queſtions muſt be confined to two words, Yes and V 
I have, done you a great favour, and you dom t perceive 
it. | 


iſhment, 
hen yow 
„and you 


0 — 


Fat. Not very clearly, indeed. | Aa. 
Mer. Beware of eneroaching a fingle able up- 
on my injunction; the moment another word you, 


are dumb. 


at. Heaven preſerve me! what will erst of me? 
* . Remember what I ſay—as you obey or neglect 
» | | me, 


O. W & W wn 
me, you will be puniſhed or rewarded. Farewell. [Bow- 
mg to ber.] Remember me, Fatima. [Exit Merlin, 
Fat. I ſhall never forget you, I am ſure—What & po- 
lite devil it is - and what a woful plight am I in! This 
confining my tongue to two words is much worſe than 
being quite dumb. I had rather be ſtinted in any thing 
than my ſpeech —Heigho!—There never, ſure, was a tax 
upon the tongue before. 3 
56 A. I.. 
Tax my tongue! it is a ſhame; 
Merlin, ſure, is much to blame, 
Not to let it ſweetly flow. 
Yet the favours of the t, 
And the filly maiden's fate, 
Oft depend on yes or #0. + 
Lack-a-day! 
Poor Fatima! 
Stinted ſo, 
To es or no. 
Should I want to talk or chat, 
Tell Urganda this or that, 
How fhall I about it go? . 
Let her aſk me what ſhe will, 
I muſt keep my clapper ſtill, 
Striking only yes and 20. 
Lack-a day! 
Poor Fatima! 
Stinted ſo, ' 
To yes or us. Ex. 


SCENE changes to a beautiful Grove. 


Enter Cymon and Sylvia, arm and arm. 

Cym. You muſt not ſigh, my Sylvia—love like ours 
can have no bitter mingled with its ſweets.” It has gi- 
© ven me eyes, ears, and underſtanding and till theſe for- 
« ſake me, 1 muſt be Sylvia's. . | | 

« Sy/. And while I retain mine, I know no happineſs 
but with Cymon.— And yet Urganda— | 

* Cym. Why will you ſully again the purity of our joys 
* with the thoughts of that unhappy, becauſe guilty, Wo- 


© man? Has not Merlin diſcover'd all that was unknown 
to 
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© to us? Has he not promiſed us his protection; and told 
zus, that we are the care of ſuperior beings, and that. 
© more bleſſings, if poſſible, are in ſtore for us? What 
can Sylvia want, when Cymon is completely bleſt? 
S.. Nothing but my Cymon; when that is ſecure to 
me, I have not a wiſh for more. | 
Cym. Thy wiſhes are fulfilled then, and mine in thee! 
Sl. Take my hand; and with it a heart, which, till 
you had touch'd it, never knew, nor could even imagine, 
what was love : but my paſſion now is as fincere as it is 
tender; and it would be ungrateful to diſguiſe my affec- 
tions, as they are my greateſt pride and happineſs. | 
Cym. Tranſporting maid! [[Kiffes her band. 
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Syl. This cold flinty heart it is yow who have warm'd; 
You waken'd my paſſions, my fenſes have charm'd: 
| —_ a — and Cymon I __ ; 
t's life without on of love 

The froſt nips the . 
From youth that is froſt- nipt no rapturos can flow; 

Elyſium to him but a deſert will prove: 
What's life without paſſion—ſweet paſſion of love? 
The ſpring ſhould be warm, the young ſeaſon be gay, 
Her — and her flowrets make blithſome ſweet 
ay; 


Love bleſſes the cottage, and ſings thro? the grove: 
What's life without paſſion—4weet paſſion of love? 


Om. Then will I ſeize my treaſure, will protect it 
with my life, and will never refign it But to heaven who 
ö it me. [ Embraces her. 

nter Damon and Dorilas on one fide, and Dorus and his 

oor. on the other ; who tart at ſeeing Cymon and 
ylvia. ; 

Dam. Here they are! 

Sy/. Ha! bleſs me! [ Starting. 

Dorus. Fine doings indeed! 

| [Cymon and Sylvia fland amaz d and aſpam d. 

Doril. Your humble fervant, modeſt madam Sylvia! 

Dam. You are much improv'd by your new tutor. 

Dorus. But I'll fend her and her tutor where they — 


— —— —N—— 


learn better I am confounded at their aſſurance! Why 
don't you ſpeak, culprits? 

Om. We may be aſham'd without guilt, to be watch'd 
and ſurpris'd by thoſe who ought to be more * at 
what they have done. 

Syl. Be calm, Cymon, they mean us miſchief. 

Cym. But they can do us none ;—fear them not, my 
ſhepherdeſo. 


orus. Did you ever hear or ſee ſuch an impudent 


couple? but PII ſecure you from ſuch intemperate do- 


3 Shall we ſeize them, your worſhip, and drag em 
to Urganda? 

Dorus. Let me ſpeak firſt 2 — ſhepherdeſs. 

As he approaches, C s ber behind him. 

Cym. ſhepherdeſs i is —_ to be ſpoken with. 

Dorus. Here's — in perfection! Do you know 
who J am, ſtripling 

Cym. I know _ to be one who ought to obſerve the 
laws, and prote& innocence ; but, having paſſions that 


diſgrace both your age and place, you neither do one or 
the other. 


Dorus. I am aſtoniſh'd! What, are you the fooliſh 


young fellow I have heard ſo much of? 
Om. As ſure as you are the wicked old fellow I have 
Ts.” ſo much of. 
Dorus. Seize them both this inſtant. 
Om. This is ſooner ſaid than done, Governor. 
22 they approach on both fider to ſeize them, he ſnatches 
re... pong ſhepherds, and beats them 


Dorus. Fall on him, but don't kill him, for I muſt 
make an example of him. 


Cym. In this cauſe I am myſelf an army, See how the 
wretches ſtare, and cannot ſtir 


AIX. 
Come on, come on, 
A thouſand to one, 
I dare you to come on. 
Tho? unpractis'd and young, 
Lore has made me ſtout and ſtrong; 
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Has giv'n me a charm, 

Will not ſuffer me to fall; | 

Flas ſteel'd my heart, and nerv'd my arm, 

To guard my precious all. {Looking at Sylvia. 
: Come on, come on, &c, [Extt. 


Hl. O Merlin, now befriend him! 
] From their rage defend him. | 
[While Cymon drives off the party of ſhepherds on one 
fide, Dorus and his party ſurround Sylvia.] 
 Derus. Away with her, away with her— 
| | | [Exit with Sylvia. 
/. Protect me, Merlin! Cymon! Cymon ! where 
© art thou, Cymon? _. | 
Dorus. Your fool Cymon is too fond of fighting to 
* mind his miſtreſs; away with her to Urganda, away 
© with her.” [ They hurry her off. 
Enter Shepherds, pd. ret diſordered, and beaten by 
3 Cymon. 
Dam. [ hoking Bacl. ] Tis the devil of a fellow! how 
he has laid about him! [ Exit. 
Doril. There is no way but this to avoid him. [ Exit. 
Enter Cymon, in confuſion and out of breath. 
I have conquered, my Sylvia! Where art thou? my 
life, my love, my valour, my all! What, gone !—torn 
from me! then I am conquer'd, indeed! 1 
He runs off and returns ſeveral times during the /ymphon 
5 1 of the following ſong. J of 1 ey 
* A I X. 
Torn from me, torn from me, which way did they 
take her? | | 
To death they ſhall bear me, 
Io pieces ſhall tear me, 
Before I'll forſake her! | 
'Tho? faſt bound in a ſpell, 
By Urganda and hell, 
I'll burſt thro? their charms, 
Seize my fair in my arms; 
Then my valour ſhall prove, ä 
No magic like virtue, like virtue and love. 


Scene, 


3 
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Scent, 4 Crotto. 


Enter Urganda and Fatima, _ 
Urg. [angry.] Yes!—No!—forbear this mockery — 
What can it mean? I will not bear this trifling with my 


on Fatima, my heart's upon the rack, and muft 
not be ſported with Let me know the worſt, and 
quickly—to conceal it from me 1s not kindneſs, but the 
height of cruelty —— Why don't you ſpeak ? [Fatima 
ſhakes her head.) Won't you ſpeak? 
Fat. Yes. 
Urg. Go on then. 
Fat. No. | 
Urg. Will you ſay nothing but No? 
Fat. Ves. 
Urg. Diſtracting, treacherous Fatima! Have you 
ſeen my rival? | : 
Fat. Yes. 
Urg. Thanks, dear Fatima — Well —now go on. 
Fat. No. a 
Urg. This is not to be borne Was Cymon with her? 
Fat. Ves. 
Urg. Are they in love with each other? 
Fat. Yes. Si bing. 
Urg. Where did you ſee my rival? [Fatima IS her 
. Falſe, unkind, obſtinate Fatima Won't you tell 
me 
Fat. No. 
Urg. You are brib'd to betray me? 
Fat. No. 
Urg. What, ſtill yes and no? 
Fat. Yes. 
Urg. And not a ſingle word more? 
Fat. No. | a 
 Urg. Are you afraid of any body? 
Fat. Yes. . 
Urg. Are you not afraid of me too? 
Fat. No. | 
Urg. Inſolence! Is my rival handſome? tell me that, 
Fat. Yes. 
Urg. Very handſome? 
Fat. Yes, yes. 
Vor. III. K k . Urg. 
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Urg. How handſome? handſomer than I? 

Fat. Yes— * 

Urg. Handſomer than 12 
Fal. Yes. | 
- Urg. Or you? 

Fat. No, no. 

Urg. How can you ſee me thus miſerable, and not re- 
lieve me? have you no pity for me? 


Fat. Yes! \ [Sighing. 
Urg. Convince me of it, and tell me all. | 
Fat. No! [ Sighing. 


Urg. I ſhall go diſtracted! Leave me. 

Fat. Yes. 

Urg. And dare not to come into my preſence. 

Fat. No. ; [ Curtſeys, and exit. 

Urg. [alone ] She has a ſpell upon her, or ſhe could 
not do thus—Merlin's power has prevail'd he has en- 
chanted her, and my love and my revenge are equally 
diſappointed — This is the completion of my miſery. 

Enter Dorus. 

Derus. May I preſume to intrude upon my ſovereign's 
contemplations? | | 

oy Dare not to approach my miſery, or thou ſhalt 
partake of it. | 

Dorus. I am gone—and Sylvia ſhall go too. [ Going. 

Org. Sylvia, ſaid you? Where is ſhe? where is ſhe? 
Speak, ſpeak—and give me life or death. 

Dorus. She is without, and attends your mighty will. 

Urg. Then I am queen again!—Forgive me,. Dorus 
AI was loft in thought, ſunk in deſpair; I knew not what 
I faid—but now I am rais'd again !—Sylvia is ſafe? 

Dorus. Yes; and I am ſafe too, which is no ſmall 
comfort to me, conſidering where I eve been. 

Urg. And Cymon—has he eſcap'd? | 

Dorus. Yes, he has eſcap'd from us; and, what is bet- 
ter, we have eſcap'd from him. 

Urg. Where is he? 

Dorus. Breaking the bones of every ſhepherd he meets. 

'Urg. Well. no matter I am in poſſeſſion of the pre- 
ſent object of my paſſion, and I will indulge it to the 
height of luxury! Let 'em prepare my victim inſtantly 
for death. ü 


Doru:s. 
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Dorus. For death! Is not that going too far? 
Urg. Nothing is too far She makes me ſuffer ten 
- thouſand deaths, and nothing but her's can appeaſe me. 
[Dorus 10 Stay, Dorus! have a richer revenge; 
ſhe ſhall be ut up in the Black Tower till her beauties 
are deſtroy'd, and then I will preſent her to this ungrate- 
ful Cymon—— Let her be brought before me No re- 
ply, but obey. WA 

Dorus. It is done.— This is going too far. [A/jide. 

[ Exit, ing ap his ſhoulders. 

Urg. Yes, I will feaſt my eyes and eaſe my heart with 

this devoted Sylvia. | 
Enter Sylvia, Dorus, and Guards. | 

Urg. Are you the wretch, the unhappy maid, who has 
dar'd to be the rival of Urganda? | 

Syl. I am no wretch, but the happy maid who. am 
poſſeſs d of the affections of Cymon, and with them have 
nothing to hope or fear. ' 

Urg. Thou vain raſh creature!—1 will make thee fear 
my power, and hope for my mercy. 

[Waves ber wand, and the ſcene changes to the Black 
Tower. 

Sy. I am ftill unmov'd. _ [ Smiling. 

Urg. Thou art on the very brink of perdition, and in 
a moment wilt be cloſed in a tower, where thou ſhalt ne- 
ver ſee Cymon or any human being more. 

Sl. While I have Cymon in my heart, I bear a charm 
about me, to ſcorn your power, or, what is more, your 
cruelty. 15 | 

Urg. Open the gates, and incloſe her inſolence for ever, 

Syl. I am ready. Rſs” [Smiling at Urganda. 


Tho? various deaths ſurround me, 
No terrors can confound me; 
Protected from above, 
I glory in my love! 
Againſt thy cruel might, 

And in this dreadful hour, 


I have a ſure defence, 
"Tis innocence! 
That heav'nly right, k 
To ſmile on guilty pow'r! 
| K k 2 Urg: 
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Urg. Let me no more be tormented with her; I can- 
not bear to hear or ſee her. Cloſe her in the tower for 
ever! [ They put Sylvia in the tower.) Now let Merlin 
releaſe you if he can. [Exultingly. 
It thunders, and Merlin appears: All ſbriet and run of, 

except Urganda, who is ſiruck with terror. 

Mer. Still ſhall my power your arts confound; 

And.Cymon's cure ſhall be Urganda's wound. 
Urganda waves her | 

Mer. Ha, ha, ha!—your power is gone 

Urg. 1 am all terror and ſhame—In vain I wave this 
wand——1 feel my power is gone, yet I Kill retain my 
paſſions —My miſery is complete! 

Mer. It is, indeed! No power, no happineſs, were ſu- 
perior to thine till you ſunk them by falſehood V 
now find, but too late, that there is no magic like virtue. 

Trg. Then J am loſt indeed! AID 

Mer. From the moment you wrong'd me and your- 
ſelf, I betame their protector] counteracted all your 
ſchemes; I continued Cymon in his ſtate of ignorance till 
he was cured by Sylvia, whom I conveyed here for that 
purpoſe; that ſhepherdeſs is a princeſs equal to Cymon— 
They have obtained by their virtues the throne of Ar- 
cadia, which you have loſt by hut I have done; I ſee 
your repentance, and my anger melts into pity. 

Urg. Pity me not—lI am undeſerving of it—I have 
been cruel and. faithleſs, and ought to be wretched — 
Thus I deſtroy the ſmall remains of my ſovereignty. 
[ Breaks ber wand.] May power, baſely exerted,. be ever 
thus broken and diſperſed! [She throws it from ber. 

Forgive my errors, and forget my name; 

O drive me hence with penitence and ſhame! 

From Merlin, Cymon, Sylvia, let me fly; 

Beholding them, my ſhame can never die. 
[Exit Urganda. 

Mer. Falſchood is puniſhed, virtue rewarded, and Ar- 
cadia made happy! 

{Merlin waves his wand, and the ſcene changes to a 
beautiful tranſparent temple. } | | 
Enter the Arcadian Shepherds, wwith Dorus and Linco 
at their head; Damon and Dorilas, with their Shep- 

"oO | herdeſſery 


berdeſſet, &c. Merlin eint the hands of Cymon and 
- Sylvia, and then ſpeaks the following lines. 


Mer. Now join Fm hands, whoſe hearts were join'd 
re, 
This union ſhall Arcadia's peace reſtore: 
When virtues ſuch as theſe adorn a throne, 
The people make their ſovereign's bliſs theirewn: 
Their joys, their virtues, ſhall each ſubje& ſhare; 
And all the land reflect the royal pair! 
| [Exit Merlin. 
Cymon, Sylvia, and Merlin, retire to the Knights ; while 
Linco calls the Shepherds about him. 

Lin. My good neighbours and friends (for now I am 
not aſham*d to call you ſo), your deputy Linco has but 
a ſhort charge to give you——As we have turn'd over a 
new, fair, leaf, let us never look back to our paſt blots 
and errors. 

Dorus. No more we will, Linco—No retroſpection. 

Lin. I meant to oblige your worſhip in the propoſi- 
tion; I ſhall ever be a good ſubject, [bowing to Cymon 
and Sylvia,] and your Fiend and obedient deputy. Let 
us have a hundred marriages directly; and no more in- 
conſtancy, jealouſy, or coquetry, from this day The beſt 
purifier of the blood is mirth, with a few grains of wiſ- 
dom We will take it every day, neighbours, as the 
beft preſervative againſt bad humours. Be merry and wiſc, 
according to the old proverb; and I defy the devil ever 
to get among you again :—and that we may be ſure to 
get rid of him, let us drive him quite away with a little 
more ſinging and dancing; for he hates mortally mirth 
and — owlhip. | 


A1 

Dam. Each ſhepherd again ſhall be conſtant and kind, 

And ev'ry ſtray'd heart ſhall each ſhepherdeſs find. 
Del. If faithful our ſhepherds, we always are true; 

Our faith and our falſehood we borrow from you. 

Chorus. Happy Arcadians ſtill ſhall be ; 

Ever be happy while virtuous and free. 

Lin. The bliſs of your heart no rude care ſhall moleſt; 

While innocent mirth is your boſom's ſweet * 
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E | Of that happy pair let us worthy be ſeen; 
4 Love, honour, and copy yourkingand yourqueen, 
| Chorus. Happy; &c. | 
S/. Let love, peace, and joy, ſtill be ſeen hand in hand, 
| To dance on this turf, and again bleſs the land. 
| Cym. Love and 2 of bleſſings have open'd their 
ore, 
0 For Cymon with Sylvia can wiſh nothing more. 
Both. Love and ON of bleſſings have open'd their 
ore. 
He. For Cymon with Sylvia 
She. For 2 with Cymon 
Chorus. 8 ſtill ſhall be, 
| Ever happy while virtuous and free. 


| can wiſh nothing more. 
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E PI L O G U R. 
Written by GEORGE KEATE, Eq; 
Spoken by Mrs AB1nGToN, in the original Piece. 


P Enter, peeping in at the Stage · door. 


T the ſtage clear ?—Bleſs me!—I'ye ſuch a dread ! 
lt ſeems enchanted ground where'er I tread. [Coming forward, 
What noiſe was that ?—-Huſh—'twas a falſe alarm | 
I'm ſure there's no one here will do me harm : 
Amongſt you can't be found a fingle knight 
Who would not do an injur'd damſel right. 
Well, heav'n be prais'd, I'm out of magic reach, 
And have once more reyain'd the pow'r of ſpeech : 
Ay, and I'll uſe it—for it muſt appear 
That my poor tongue is greatly in arrear 
There's not a female here hat ſhar'd my wo, 
'Ty'd down to yes, or ſtill more hateful zo, 
No is expreſſive - but I muſt confeſs, 
If rightly queſtion'd, I'd uſe only yes. 

In Merlin's walk this broken wand I found, » 
| + , _ [Showing a broken wand. 
Which to two words my ſpeaking organs bound. | 
Snppoſe upon the Town I try his oat 
Ladies, don't ſtir—you uſe your tongue too well. 
How tranquil every place, when, by my ſkill, 
Folly is mute, and even Slander ſtill : 
Old goſſips ſpeechleſs—Bloods would breed no riot, 
And all the tongues at Jonathan's lie quiet: | 
Each grave profeſſion muſt new-buſh the wig; - 
Nothing to ſay, 'twere needleſs they look big. 
The rev rend Doctor might the change endure ; 
He would fit ſtill, and have his ſine · cure: 
Nor could Great Folks much hardſhip undergo; 
They do their bus'neſs with an ay or no —— * 
But come, I only jok'd—difmiſs your fear; 
Tho' I've the pow'r, I will not uſe it here. 
Fil only keep my magic as a guard 
To awe each critic who attacks our bard. 
I ſce ſome malcontents their fingers biting, 
Snarling, ** The ancients never knew ſuch writiug 
4% The drama's loſt—the managers exhauſt us : 
« With op'ras, monkies, Mab, and Dr Fauſtus.” 
Dread Sirs, a word— The public taſte is fickle; 
All palates in their turn we ſtrive to tickle ; 
Our cat'rers vary; and you'll own at leaſt, 
It is variety that makes the feaſt, | 
If this fair circle ſmile, and the gods thunder, 
I with this wand will keep the critics under. 
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